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Scene I. 
OverturE.—During which the curtain rises upon 
a wild sea-shore in the Shetland Isles, Stormy 


» Ww 
on ? 
Tr 
we 





night. Moon comes out and makes a pathway it , 
across the water, along which are seen gliding ‘ 
seven figures—sea-maids—to elfin music. They r #4 . 
disappear behind a rock, and the music ceases. : co 
Then enter Maanvs, dejectedly. He sits down on a ; 
stone, and sings— ir 
A broken-hearted fisherman, I wander to and fro, ¥ 
My sail flaps idle in the wind, my nets hang loose ia 
below. ; ia 
There is no quiet in the night, no sunshine in the : a ‘ 
day, a ¥ 
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For my love she is married and gone far away— 
0 lero— 

My love she is married and gone far away. 

Her lips were red as coral, her hair was soft and 
brown: 

Her voice was like the birds’ songs before the sun 
goes down. 

I hear it through the silence of heavy night and | 
di Ay, 

Though my love she is married and gone far | 
awayv— 
8) iero = 

My love she is married and gone far away, 

[ The elfin music is heard beginning again ; 
Maanus starts and listens. 
MAGNUS. 

Is it the song of winds and waters, 
Or of the voice of the ocean-daughters 


That once a year upon Midsummer-night 
Come to dance oh the sea-sand white, 

Clad in their seal-skins soft and fair ? 
Which if they lose—O deep despair! 

They can never return to the sea.— 

Hush !—I behold them. How fair they be! 


He hides behind a rock. Enter seven sea-maids ; 


one (Morna) being distinguished by very long yel- | 
low hair. They take of their seal-skin robes, 


lay them in a heap, and join hand in hand, sing- 


ng— 

"Dance we, dance we, over the strand, 
Half on ocean and half on land. 

Dance we merrily as we go, 

Mimicking mortals—O iero. 

Sing we, sing we, all through the night, 
Under the dreamy moonshine white, 

Till morning glimmers, and then we go— 
Plunge into ocean—O iero. 
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The last musical phrase is an echo of Maenvs’s 
song. He repeats it from his hiding-place, 
which the music stops confusedly, and the 
maids begin seare hing for their seal. skins, 77) 
youngest sister, Morn, who can not Jind h 
goes ‘about wringing her hands and singing 1 
same tune, with sorrowful expression. 


MORNA. 
I search for my seal-skin over the sand. 
Half on ocean and half on land, 
Singing mournfully as I go 
Where is my seal-skin—0O iero! 


Maanus again echoes “ O iero”’—upon which 
seven sea-maids vanish—and six seals are 
swimming away Srom be hind the rock into tf; 
Jar-away sea, 


MAGNUS (advancing with a bewildered air) 


Dream of the night, if a dream it be— 
Stay, oh stay, lovely maids of the sea! 
My eyes are dazzled, my heart beats fast ; 
[ He kicks his foot against something, which 
he picks up and examines carefully. 
| What is this that the wave has cast 
At my very feet? A seal-skin fair ? 
MoRNA (behind the scenes). 
Where is my seal-skin, where, O where ? 
[Maanus hastily hides the seal-skin in his 
breast, and crouches down again besid 
the rock, watching. 


Enter Morna, weeping and wringing her hands. 


Lost! lost! lost! 

O the dance on the fatal coast ! 

O my father and O my mother! 

O my dearest sisters and brother! 





O my palace beneath the sea! 
O my life so merry and free! 
Lost! lost! lost! 
| MaGnus comes forward. She tries to 
escape, but he gently intercepts her. 
She sinks down on the sand, hiding 
her face in her hair. 
MAGNUS. 
Who art thou ? 
MORNA, 
No one. 


MAGNUS, 

Nay, declare 
Thy name and race, O thou fairest fair ! 
I bow at thy feet upon humble knee, 
I will not harm—I will worship thee. 

[ She puts back her hair, and looks stead- | 
ily at him ; then stretches out a hand, 
which he kisses passionately. 

MAGNUS. 
The sea is wild, the night is cold, 
Come with me to my mother old— 
Old and feeble, but kind and dear ; 
Come to my mother: have no fear. 
[ She looks up comforted. 
MAGNUS (impetuously). 
I have a cottage small and poor; 
Come like sunshine in at the door! 
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I have a heart so true and warm; 
Hide thou in it from every storm! 
[Morna hesitates ; then allows him to 
lead her forward. 
DUET. 
MAGNUS, 

Lovely lady from over the sea, 
Come to me, O come to me; 
Beautiful lady, have no fear ; 
I am here. 
I will serve thee, I will defend thee, 


I will work for thee, I will tend thee: 
Lovely lady from over the sea, 
Come to me. 

MORNA., 


Fisherman with the gentle eyes, 
Do not despise me, do not despise. 
I have lost my father and mother, 
Sisters and brother; 
I am lonely, sad, and forsaken, 
My heart is broken, my seal-skin taken ; 
I can never return to the sea; 
Woe is me! 
BOTH. 


I will serve thee, I will defend thee, 

I will work for thee, I will tend thee ; 
He will serve me, he will defend me, 
He will work for me, he will tend me. 
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MAGNUS. 
Fe Beautiful lady from over the sea, 
: 4 VO come to me. 
ti MORNA 








I can never return to the sea— 
to thee. 


Il. 


ior of a fisherman's cottage. 


I come 





[ Scene closes. 











SCENE 





Inter 
fe? 


woman, 





Fea, an old 
's knitting. Morna,. dressed like a 
fisherman's wife, rocks the cradle with one child 

/ 


miu; 


he r. 








sit. 











an elder boy lies asleep on the floor beside 














MORNA. 
Sleep, my baby, beside the fire, 
Sleep, child, sleep ; 
Winds are wailing, nigher and nigher, 
Waves are rising, higher and higher, 
Sleep, child, sleep ; 
While thy father, out on the sea, 
Toils all night for thee and me. 
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% While thy father, out on the sea, 
Toils all night for her and thee. 
MORNA, 
Sleep, my baby, content and blest, 
Sleep, child, sleep ; 
Whether the heart in thy mother’s breast 
} Be light or heavy—so best! so best! 
tt Sleep, child, sleep ; 
ie While thy father, out on the sea, 
; Toils all night for thee and me. 
FEA. 
While thy father, out on the sea, 
Toils all night for her and thee. 
: Interlude of soft music, during which Fra drops 
’ 18 cep Then is heard the Satine myste rious elfin 
a) as in NSeene 8 Morna springs up and 
MORNA, 
Seven long years have I left my home, 
Down in the depth of the ocean foam ; 
Still, oh still, come my sisters sweet, 
Across the waves on their silvery feet. 
' Once a year, upon Midsummer-night, 
I see them all in the moonshine white ; 
I hear them dance unto music low— 
I hear, I hear, but I can not go. 
[ She listens. 
Is it the wail of the wind I hear ? 
Or is it your voices, sisters dear ? 

[A gust of wind suddenly bursts the door 
open, and six white figures are seen 
the re in the moonlight. 

CHORUS. 
Sister, sister, here we stand; 
We have left the bright sea for the dreary land ; 
We have come from the deep to our sister sweet, 
And we gaze and gaze, but can not meet. 

| Morna rushes to the doorway, and makes 
dk sperate efforts to induce them to cross 

fe it, but they always shrink back. 











CHORUS. 
, sister, here we stand; 
+ Only an innocent mortal hand 
Can lead us over thy threshold stone. 
Sister, give us thy little one. 
After some hesitation, Morna fetches the elder child, 
a ho leads the first sea maid across the door-stone. 
The rest follow, and burst into a wild dance, with 





Sister 
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mysterious elfin lights flitting about on the cot 
floor. Fea wakes up, and looks on hor 
then drops on her knees with a shriek. In 
ately the siz sea-maids vanish through the 
which closes with a blast of wind, and the ¢ 
is left in darkness. } 
FEA. 
Where art thou, witch-wife ? 
MORNA, 
Mother d 
Be patient—there is naught to fear, 
Gone—all are gone! and I left here 
[ She sobs, and sinks into an attitud, 
deep despair. Fea stands 
with a threatening aspect, 


over 


FEA. 
Accursed be the fatal day 
When Magnus found thee in the bay 
Cursed the hour throughout his life, 
When thee he took for wedded wife 
Cursed thy children twain—and thee, 
For thou didst lure my child from me 
MORNA. 
Pity and pardon ! 
FEA. 

Never! 

Go back to the sea-depths. 


Go— 


MORNA. 
Would ’twere so! 
Would I could take my babes and fly! 
Would I could die!—but I ean not die: 
I must live and suffer, live and weep: 
Ah, sleep, my little one—sleep, sleep, sleep ! 
[ She takes the child out of the cradle and 
sits rocking it on her breast, Fea watch 
ing her. 
FEA (Song). 
When we are young our boys are sweet, 
They climb our knees and lie at our feet ; 
When we are old they are hard to please, 
Cold as the rock and wild as the breeze ; 
They kiss us kindly and speak us fair, 
But we know their hearts are otherwhere. 
Oh, my son’s my son till he gets him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all her life 


When we are young our days are bright, 
And full of hope from morn till night ; 
When we are old we sit alone, 
And think of pleasant days long gone, 
When the house was full of the children’s noise, 
The willful girls and the naughty boys. 
Oh, my son’s my son till he gets him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all her life 
MORNA (advancing timidly). 
And all my life Pll try to be, 
Mother, a daughter unto thee. 
[Fea turns angrily away. 
heard without—singing. 


Maanvs is 


MAGNUS. 
O the fisherman’s life is a life for a king; 
Yea ho, my jolly boys, pull together ! 
When thro’ the taut ropes the winds whistle and 
sing, 
The moon is up and we'll get good weather. 
[ He enters, but stops suddenly in dismay 
at the looks of the two women, 
MAGNUS. 


So sad? So fierce? My darling wife ? 


Mother—the comfort of my life! 
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Song (MAGNUS). 
When a man comes home, 
Don’t begin to wrangle ; 
Better far to sleep 
In the hungry deep, 
‘Neath white sheets of foam, 
And of sea-weed tangle. 
Peace, peace, peace; 
Cease, cease, cease. 
When a man comes home, 
Don’t begin to wrangle. 
MORNA. 
When a man comes home, 
Let him enter smiling ; 
Take the children sweet, 
Playing round his feet ; 


Throw off grief and gloom, 
And the world’s beguiling, 
Peace, peace, peace; 
Cease, cease, cease, 
When a man comes home, 
Let him find all smiling. 
FEA, 
When a man comes home, 
He should still remember 
Tis not always May, 
Either work or play— 
Sure as June will come 
There will come December. 
Peace, peace, peace; 
Cease, cease, cease. 
Evening brings all home, 
And sunshine in December. 
[ Ge neral reconciliation. Maexvus leads 
out the two women, each carrying a 
child ; then returns and sits musing 
over the Sire. 
MAGNUS, 
Seven years of bliss and yet of fear, 
My white sea-maid, my Morna dear; 
My children’s mother, my own wife, 
The crown and glory of my life. 
And yet, and yet, that secret old, 
Never forgotten, never told. 
| He takes the seal-skin out of his breas? 
and é ramines it by the Jire-light. 
If she could find it, if she could know, 
Would she snatch her magie dress and go? 
Would she break the ties that bind her here, 
And seek her sisters and parents dear ? 
Would she love us still—her babes and me— 
Or go back to her palace beneath the sea ? 


moRNA (from within), 
Magnus ! 








































































































































































































































































































































































































MAGNUS, 
My love ! (Ahurrie lly concealing the seal-skin as 
i Morn A appears). 
The night is wild, 
Sleep like the children—sleep, dear child. 

[ He tenderly leads her away ; then returns 
to his place, takes out the seal-skin and 
looks at it. 

Who knows what misery dawn may bring ? 
Where can I hide this accursed thing ? 
What grave is deep enough? What spot 
So safe from her eye that she finds it not ? 
Ha !— 

[He discovers a hole in the thatch, in which 
he carefully hides the seal-skin. 

There let it bide—there let it bide! 
Now—slip our moorings with the tide! 
Song (MAGNUS). 

The maid that deceived me was fatal and fair, 
With the curl on her lip and her arrogant air; 
The wife I deceive is as tender and true 
As the grass on the mountain-slope covered with 
dew. 

Ah! many a storm Love can safely outride, 
But a secret at home is like rocks under tide. 
The maid that forsook me was cruel and cold ; 
She cared not for love, she cared only for gold. 
The wife of my bosom is simple and mild, 
With the heart of a woman, the smile of a child. 
Ah! many a storm Love can safely outride, 
But a secret at home is like rocks under tide. 

[ He goes out. Scene closes. 


Scene III. 

Outside a fisherman’s cottage on the sea-shore, Pro- 
jecting rock and view of distant sea. MaGnus 
sits mending nets Morna goes in and out with 
the children ; then leaves them and stands gazing 
dreamily out across the sea. Fra, ente ring from 
cottage, points her out to Magnus, who calls her 
sharply 

MAGNUS, 
Morna! 
MORNA. 
Ay, husband. 
MAGNUS, 
What dost see ? 
MORNA, 
Nothing. They all are gone from me. 
[ She stands as if in a dream—and then 
begins sengung. 
Song (MORNA). 
Down in the deep, up in the sky, 
I see them always, far or nigh. 
And I shall see them till I die— 
The old familiar faces. 
They may have long forgotten mine— 
But I remember, every line, 
The old familiar faces. 
Ah! nothing e’er replaces 
The old familiar faces. 
And all day long, so close and near, 
As in a mystic dream I hear 
Their gentle accents kind and dear— 
The old familiar voices. 
They have no sound that I can reach— 
But silence sweeter is than speech ; 
The old familiar voices ! 
Nothing my heart rejoices 
Like the old familiar voices. 
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MAGNUS (bitterly). 
No time for idling or regret— 
The wind is fair—the sails are set— 
There—take my task till I return— 
[ Throwing her the net 
Mourn not. A good wife need not mourn 
Go, tend the children—mind the house 
Women should work—and men carouse 
A fisherman's life is a life fora king: — 
Ho, my jolly boys, pull together, 
[ Stops, seeing enter a marriage process 
—the bride on horseback, led ; and } 
lowed by a confused crowd of fish 
men, girls, ete. , : 
CHORUS. 
Drink, my jolly boys, drink and be merry, 
Bonnie the bride is, and brown as a berry: 
Soft are her lips and sweet as red clover, 
| Drink and be merry, lads, half seas over. 
| MAGNUS (clinking glasses with the bridegroom) 
Drink, my jolly boys, drink with discerning, 
| Wedlock’s a lane where there is no turning : 
| Never was owl more blind than a lover, 
Drink and be merry, lads, half seas over. 
Cuorvus—Drink, my jolly boys 
morNA (to the bride). 
Live and be happy, lass! Ah, one remembers 
How the fire blazed that is now black embers ! 
Won is the husband, lost is the lover! 
| Live and be happy, lass! Wed—and all’s over 
Cuorvs—Drink, my jolly boys 
[ The procession moves on—Macnes ea 
gerly following, glass in hand. 
MORNA (entreatingly). 
You will not go? O husband, stay! 
This day of all days! See, the bay 
Is glittering in the sunset light— 
Midsummer-night—Midsummer-night. 
Another hour—one little hour, 
And they will have me in their power— 
My sisters.—Stay! O Magnus, stay! 
cHorws (mockingly). 
Won is the husband, lost is the lover, 
Drink and be merry, lads, half seas over. 
Maenus bursts away and follows the procession 
Fra does the same—at a distance ; Morna 1 
mains alone, in a mournful attitude, the children 
clinging to her. 





MORNA, 
O my salt sea home, 
O my coral dwelling, 
O the yellow foam 
Round about it swelling. 
[ Then with a sudden change to tenderness 
Come, my children dear ; 
Come, my baby blossom ; 
Come and shelter here 
In your mother’s bosom, 
O my life of youth, 
Full of mirth and laughter, 
Pleasantness and truth, 
O the dark days after. 
Come, my children dear ; 
Come, my baby blossom ; 
Come and shelter here 
In your mother’s bosom. 
While she is singing the second verse, the eldest boy, 
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who has escape d from her, goes scrambling about, 
and finds under the thatch the seal-skin which 
M AGNUS had hidden. He brings it to his mother, 
who recognizes it, and evinces the wildest joy. 
MORNA (cavatina). 
Found—found—found ! 
Above earth’s noises 
I hear the sea’s sound ; 
My whole heart rejoices— 
Rejoices, rejoices, 

For I hear the sea’s sound! 

[ The n with a sudde n remorse she embraces 
he r children. 

Good-by—good-by, 

Little lips and fingers ! 

‘iss me—do not ery, 
Mother lingers—lingers. 

[ Again she breaks from them, and clasps 
the seal-skin to her breast. The mys- 
terious elfin music is heard faintly. 

Found, found, found! 

I hear the old voices 

Around—all around ; 

My whole heart rejoices— 

Rejoices, rejoices, 

I hear the sea’s sound! 

Fea appears. At sight of her Morna rushes to 
the projecting rock, and is seen to leap from it 
into the sea. Scene closes. 

Scene IV. 

Sea-shore, same as in Scene I. Enter Maanvs, 
wandering aimlessly, with a child in either hand. 
He sits down on the same stone where he had 
watched the sea-maids dancing and singing. 

MAGNUS. 
She has gone and left me; 
On the dreary shore 
I seek her vainly 
For evermore : 
Morna—Morna— 
I seek her vainly for evermore. 
She has gone and left me 
A year and a day: 
My heart is broken, 
My head is gray. 
Morna—Morna— 
My heart is broken, my head is gray. 
By the lonely fireside 
I sit and weep ; 
Her little children 
Sob in their sleep. 
Morna—Morna— 
Come back to us, Morna, from the cruel deep. 

Elfin music is heard, and, as in Scene I., the seven 

sea-maids enter and sing. 


CHORUS 

Dance we, dance we, over the strand, 
Half on ocean and half on land; 
Dance we merrily as we go, 
Mimicking mortals—O iero! 
Sudde nly Morena, distinguishable by her long yel 
low hair, is seen and recognized by the children 
They rush forward, break th rough the circle of 
dance rs, and cling to their mother. 
ters vanish. Morna is left alone. 


The six sis 


MAGNUS (advancing slowly). 
Art thou my wife—my Morna sweet ? 
(She makes no answer.) 
How beautiful—from silver feet 
To golden head! So fresh; so fair; 
With not a grief and not a care. 
So gay and happy, bright and free, 
Forgetting me—forgetting me! 
MORNA. 
Farewell! 
MAGNUS, 
Art still my wife ? 
MORNA. 
Farewell ! 
MAGNUS, 
O dearer than all words can tell! 
Come home with us, my wife, come home! 
MORNA. 
I see strange faces on the foam ; 
They beckon me. 
MAGNUS (opening his arms). 
Here is thy place 
MORNA (shrinking from him). 
Forget you ever saw my face; 
Forget the dance upon the shore ; 
Forget the day so sad and sore ; 
Forget all love and all regret. 
Husband, farewell !—Forget! forget! 
Duet (MaGNus and MoRNA). 
Farewell and pardon, if thou pardon hast, 
Farewell and love me, if thy love can last, 
Farewell and mourn me, if thy love be past 
They solemnly clasp hands and part. The moon- 
light slowly changes into dawn, and the chorus of 
the sea-maids is heard faintly in the distance. 
MORNA. 
Far in the east the morn is gray ; 
I must be gone before ’tis day. 
MAGNUS, 


O stay but till the sunrise bright. 


gee 


+ Nitto 
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MORNA 
And then 
Among m g reous coral halls, 
Where never a child’s footstep falls, 
Never is heard one loving voice, 

But all is mirth and mad rejoice. 
Must I go back to days of care, 
Of weary hands and silvering hair, 


adieu, days of delight! 


y gor 


Of anxious love and tender pain— 
Must I live the old days o’er again ? 
While she 
sea-maids 
Morna 
wa stands motion! 
her, and MAGnt 
ing her hand. 


is singing the stage darkens, and the six 
come gliding in, trysng to snatch at 


Mor- 


C88, the children clinging round 


Vusic—a melancholy elfish wail. 


m his knees beside her, clasp- 
The 


CHORUS OF 


sun be gins to rise. 


SEA-MAIDS, 
We must depart, 
We that have no heart— 

We that all night long 
Waste in dance and song. 
Wake, foolish mortal: wake—’tis day ; 

Wake to your work—we only play. 
} 


They vanish to mournful music. Morna bursts 
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away and follows them ; then hesitates. t 
and finally is seen standing on the proje eting } 
—dark against the sunrise. 


MORNA, 
Depart, depart, 
Ye that have no heart, 
Ye that all life long 
Waste in dance and song. 
Depart, depart—but I stay, I stay; 
The night is over: ’tis day, ’tis day! 
[ She points to the msing sun ; the n, das 
ing her seal-skin into the waves, con 


back to husband and children. Tabli 


Enter CHORUS OF FISHERMEN, ete. 
By the fireside still the light is shining, 
The children’s arms round the parents twining 
From sweet, sweet love, oh, who would roam % 
se it ever so homely, home is home. 
Should we fall out, let us mend ill-doing, 
And begin anew a second wooing: 
From sweet, sweet love, oh, who would roam ? 


Be it ever so homely, home is home. 


Curtain Falls. 


DAWN. 


By 


Tur star o’ the morn is whitest, 
The bosom of dawn is brightest; 
The dew is sown, 
And the blossom blown 
Wherein thou, my dear, delightest. 


Hark! I have risen before thee, 

That the spell of the day be o’er thee— 
That the flush of my love 
May fall from above, 


And, mixed with the morn, adore thee. 
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Dark dreams must now forsake thee, 
And the bliss of thy being take thee. 
Let the beauty of morn 
In thine eyes be born, 
And the thought of me awake thee. 


Come forth to hear thy praises, 
Which the wakening world upraises: 
Let thy hair be spun 
With the gold o° the sun, 
And thy feet be kissed by the daisies, 
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J HEN the author of Vathek began the 
\ wonderful work of Fonthill Abbey, 
shrouding the slow progress of the building 
in such secrecy that the people imagined the 
halls of Eblis were undergoing bodily trans- 
fer thither, he became responsible, with the 
exquisite grace and beauty of the structure 
rising under his will and the architect’s fan- 
cy like the exhalation of Pandemonium, for 
much of the power of the Gothic revival. 

It is true that Walpole had already inau- 
gurated the movement at Strawberry Hill, 
and that the wits of that earlier day strolled 
up and down the cloister there in the belief 
that they had revived the grandeur of the 
medieval. But to admire is one thing, and 
to equal is another; and Walpole’s archol- 
ogy was so far outstripped by his taste that 
the latter is entirely lost sight of in the con- 
demnation of the former. 


If it was singular that, in an age when | 


the classic was at last beginning to be un- 
derstood, one of the leading spirits should 
have suddenly awakened to the charm of a 


Norre.—We are indebted to the works of Viollet-le- 
Duc for several of the illustrations in this paper rep- 
resenting Gothic interiors. The addition of the letters 
Cc, and L. to the titles of cuts indicates that they are 
copied from Collinson and Lock’s Sketches of Artistic 
Furniture. In like manner the initials B. J. T. are 
added to the titles of cunts reproduced from B. J. Tal- 
bert’s Gothic Forms applied to Domestic Furniture.— 
Ep. Harper's MaG@azine. 
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HALL. 


style entirely antipathetic, it was quite as 
singular that, in a land where the marvelous 
magnificence of the towers and spires and 
pinnacles of castle and cathedral took the 
morning and evening light every where 
about them, the people should have needed 
any awakening to their beauty. That they 
did so is only too evident from the buildings 
with which they began to follow Walpole’s 
example, full of absurd incongruities and 
absolute ignorance of detail; and it was 
only when Fonthill was thrown open to the 
public that a new departure was taken, pro- 
found study was given to Gothic art, and a 
flood of light thrown upon the dark places 
of medieval life. Itis owing to that study 
that we are able to-day to tell, with some 
distinctness, the manner of furnishing among 
those of our ancestors who were fortunate 
enough to have any furnishing, and to con- 
tinue that manner in present use, and adapt- 
ed to circumstances of which, in the wildest 
flight of their imaginations, our ancestors 
would never have dreamed. 

Without doubt the furniture with which 
Beckford made the interior of Fonthill Ab- 
bey beautiful was as rich and rare as could 
be had; but with equal certainty we may 
believe that it did not approach in accuracy 
that which our best restorers and dealers 
can supply to-day, after a half century’s 
research into derivation, use, and fitness. 
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Gothic art had been so completely drowned 
out by what Ruskin rather strongly calls 
“the foul tide of the Renaissance” that even 
its traditions were forgotten, and in the first 
years of its revival any thing with a crenel- 
ated top, or with a pointed arch let into the 
sides, was considered satisfactory Gothic. 
Furniture was of a superfluously ecclesias- 
tic and architectural description, the various 
articles sometimes little shrines and chapels 
in themselves, and it is only since we have 
become familiar with the rules of Gothic 
construction that we find it possible to carry 
those rules into the practice of an advanced 
civilization, and produce furnitures combin- 
ing Gothic beauty and modern convenience, 
without the attempt at representing minia- 
ture cathedrals. 
Convenience, as we understand it, is a 
word that could have had small significance 
for those who lived and died in the Middle 
Ages, yet convenience was what they strug- 
vled to attain, and convenience was the sug- 
gestion, the motive, in every article of their 
furniture. We are accustomed to think of 
their life as one of barbaric splendor; and 
splendid indeed it must have been, so far as 
color and gold-work and picturesque effect 
are concerned; but it must in equal truth 
have been a life of positive discomfort. Our 
plate of a castle chamber in the fifteenth 
century pictures the last point of perfection 
which the Gothic reached before touching 
the modern, and that of the twelfth century, 


all the sumptuousness attained at that pre- 


cise era, and both represent the extreme 
condition of the wealth of their epoch. But 
far from that height of luxury were the 
halls of the lesser nobles and small suze- 
rains; and they, again, were at an immeas- 
urable distance from the heap of straw and 
the rude chest of the peasant in the mud 
hut, through which the poultry and the pigs 
ran; or from the one room of the city artisan, 
with shelf over shelf in the wall, where all 
the family slept, from the grandparent to 
the baby, into which no sunshine came, and 
the gutter before whose door was the open 
sewer, 

From the fifth to the tenth century, in 
what may be called the Dark Ages rather 
than the Middle Ages, with the exception 
of one or two more fortunate meridians, life 
in Europe, even under its most favorable as- 
pect, was little better than an encampment 
between stone walls. Wherever the old Ro- 
man sway had extended, there some rem- 
nants of the Roman furnishing, some ele- 
ments of its manufacture, remained; but 
after the sixth century the instances were 
only to be found with kings and the haute 
noblesse ; the greater part of the petty lords 
had only what the rude workmen in their 
retinue could make, answering to the day’s 
needs. The day then was one only of offense 
and defense. The lonely tower was perched 
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among rocks that doubled its fortificati: 

It was undesirable that there should be muc} 
in it to satisfy the rapacity of a foe. 0; 
upon a raid, and uncertain of return, it 
best to have one’s wealth at command. ‘J 
most powerful lord, says a learned antiqua 
rian, did not, in those stormy times, dar 
be separated from objects whose loss } 
could not repair; and so fixed did the habit 
become that, long after tranquillity preva 
ed, nobles and princes never made a journey 
without carrying a train of household art 
cles, plate and linen. Thus a few chests 
at that early day, were the sole movables 
In England they were called standards ; i) 
France, bahuts. These chests were seats and 
tables by day; they were beds by night. As 
refinement progressed they were ornament 
ed, sometimes mounted upon feet, and at 
last made into objects of surpassing ele 
gance; but the love of them never was out 
grown, and the poet saw it even at a far late: 
time, when he described 


| 


“The chest contrived a double debt to pay— 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 


After the Conquest the nobles, to each of 
whom several estates had been granted, 
when they had thoroughly exhausted one 
estate moved with all their possessions to 
another; the standards then were immense 
objects, and necessarily became very im 
portant, although by that time there were 
other furnitures; but these held the plate 
and the mighty hangings. Many of them 
are still preserved, very handsome ones be- 
ing visible at Chatsworth and other resi- 
dences; and nothing, by-the-way, is more 
suitable for a hall in the modern Gothic 
than one of these vast receptacles. What 
their size and weight was may be judged 
from the incident which Larousse relates 
in the life of Fredegonde, the rival of the 
beautiful and wretched Brunhilda. Frede- 
gonde’s daughter, Regonthe, taunting her 
mother one day on the fact that she kept 
all the jewels of King Chilperic, the girl’s 
father, to herself, Fredegonde threw up the 
lid of the coffer and began dragging out the 
great necklaces, the collars of pearls, the 
chains, and the girdles. “It tires me,” said 
Fredegonde ; “put in your own hand and 
take what you will.” But no sooner did 
the girl do so, leaning far within, than her 
mother threw down the lid, pressing on it 
with all her might, so that Regonthe would 
presently have lost her head but for the at- 
tendants, who ran, at her screams, and res- 
cued her. 

As wealth somewhat increased and life 
became more stationary, the use of these 
standards and bahuts was partly obviated 
by an article called the armory, borrowed 
from the church, where it served for the de- 
posit of the sacred vestments and vessels 
and books, as well as for the armor of the 
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MEDLEVAL 
man-at-arms of the chapter, who held his 
ef from the crown on condition of attend- 
the great ceremonies of the church 
irmed cap-a-pie. This armory was at first 
nade with great simplicity, of uprights and 
ross-pieces of scantling, sometimes mortised 
wether, sometimes held by a peculiar glue 
ind by iron bars, the hinges and bolts and 
ill the iron wrought with such remarkable 
cetv as to constitute a true ornament in 
the strueture. There were no screws known, 
and the hinges and bolts and the escutch- 
eons of the locks were nailed in their places, 
and a strip of gilded leather or of crimson 
cloth was inserted beneath them, serving 
both to relieve them around the edges and 
through the interstices, and to hinder abra- 
sion of the wood by the hammer—a custom 
that endured long after screws rendered it 
unnecessary. Often these armories were 
decorated with an uncouth painting of 
white and black upon a scarlet ground; 
sometimes they were covered with untanned 
leather, or with a stout linen stretched and 
glued on the wood, and the painting applied 
on the new surface, and in a few old Roman 
examples there is a sort of champ lévé orna- 
ment, an incision like that of engraving, 
tilled with color, or rather filled with paste 
and afterward colored. We can imagine 
that this piece of furniture was made to 
present a sufficiently rich appearance in the 
great dark halls capable of absorbing much 
gay color and making no return. When, at 
the end of the thirteenth century, they began 
to cover them with sculpture and to paint 
and gild the sculptures, the effect could 
hardly have been more brilliant; but in an- 
other hundred years color had entirely given 
place to carving. At this time, too, some- 
thing like a revolution took place in joinery 
-for it was a simple joiner, usually a mem- 
ber of the household, who did all the work 
in wood, and even stretched the leather or 
parchment for the painter; the mitre was 
done away with in the joining of the corners, 
and they met at right angles, which greatly 
increased the strength of the joint; and as 
panels made of several boards, simply mor- 
tised and not bound by any frame, needed 
to be very dry and well seasoned in order 
not to shrink and one day fall to pieces, it 
was thought best to make them of a single 
board, beveled into a frame to prevent gap- 
ing; thus flat surfaces no longer presented 
themselves for continuous painting, and 
whatever was the ornament of the upright 
and transverse of the frame, the panel must 
have its own ornament. This ornament, 
partly for the sake of strength, and partly 
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the Tudors, much later than its familiar 
use on the Continent, and after a long rest 
in vogue again at the present. As late as 
the fifteenth century this armory and the 
chest were the only furnitures that could be 
locked. When the armory in the next cen- 
tury was lifted on four feet and the space 
inside the doors filled with little drawers, 
the cabinet came into existence ; and it an- 
swered then the same purpose as the chest 
or bahut with its compartments. It has 
been thought by certain antiquarians that 
the armory, the old ambry or aumery, was 
so named from having been originally a 
repository for alms, an alms dish in charge 
of the almoner, that always stood upon the 
table, often a very beautiful piece of the 








EARLY FORM OF CREDENOE, 


service, into which the first bread and cer- 
tain choice morsels for the poor were thrown 
throughout the time of the feast, having 
been usually locked away in it; others, 
however, regard it as in more direct descent 
from the French armoire, as we have the 
names of our dresser, chair, and other ob- 
jects, especially as after the twelfth centu- 
ry the difference between the Anglo-Nor- 
man or English and the French furnitures is 
hardly noticeable. The distinction between 
the old Saxon cupboard and this armory 


for that of breaking the line and affording consists only in the circumstance of the 


variety, presently became the parchment 


locked doors of the latter, the cupboard be- 


panel, a carving in the similitude of rolls ing composed of open shelves for display of 


of half unfolded parchment, offering a score 
of different outlines, a simple and elegant 
form used in England in the early days of 


the articles standing upon it—the court 
eupboard, with which we are all familiar. 
To attend upon this when in the household 
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of a sovereign was a knight’s distinction, 
and lordly personages were proud to pour 
the wine and serve the spice from its) wealth had created prodigious rivalries 


shelves. 


When the armory and cupboard were com- 
bined we have the article called by the 
French a credence, although greatly en- 
larged. The credence was also taken from 


the church, where, in its primitive estate, it 
was a small stand used by the priest, with 
doors inclosing a shallow space the top of 
which served for a shelf, while another shelf 
was inserted far below between the feet. 
As the spirit of ornamentation grew, a back 
was given to this article ; the back was built 
up higher, and by-and-by a dais bent itself 
over the top in canopy. Before it reached 
this dignity, it stood behind the host’s seat 





GOTLILO DRESSER 


to support various vessels used first by the 
taster; and the inclosure done away with, 
its frame afterward became the original of 
the dinner wagon. By degrees, as the East 
sent its luxuries in more quantity, as things 
of beauty came from the English goldsmiths 
and Venetian glass-blowers and Flemish 
copper-workers, it had amplified its size to 
receive them, doubled and quadrupled its 
shelves, and had become with its high back 
and dais a fixture against the wall. When 
in this shape, dispensing with the little 
closet beneath, it was the dresser that in 
the age of Henry the Eighth was relegated 
to the kitchen by name, although as the 
court cupboard it still maintained its hon- 
ors and.played a fine part in the splendors 


of the day. At the time that the Burg 
dian dukes by the display of their enormoys 
expenditures and magnificence, these cary, 
and costly shelves became the subject oj 
some of the most tyrannical restrictions 
that etiquette ever imposed. Our lad 
who set out their pretty trinkets on thy 
étagéres, where we have the modern of t{}, 
dresser, can riot in as many shelves as thy 
| will, but in the beginning only ladies of ce; 
tain rank could enjoy the article at its fu] 
opportunity for effect; queens might have 
five shelves, countesses might have thre: 
a knight’s lady must content herself wit) 
the primitive article. Queens, also, were 
the only ones who could be indulged jy 
“cloth of gold of cramoisy” laid upon th 
shelf, while sometimes, even as early as the 
twelfth century, the dresser of a sovereign 
was even itself of gold. Numerous othe 
regulations concerning the drapery and the 
dais—although as absurd as those which 
obliged the gibbet on which a great lord 
hung his subjects to possess four legs, a lesser 
noble’s three, while the least lord of all was 
| only able to do his hanging on a two-legged 
affair—show the consideration the dresser 
enjoyed. Sometimes the back was carved, 
sometimes a curtain of gilded leather, not 
‘unlike the thick Japanese paper often used 
now to line the cove of the arching top in 
the similar article, or of Eastern silk, was 
stretched across it; but over all the shelves 
a smooth drapery was laid, a napkin of 
creamy damask, it may be, or cloth of gold 
fringed and bordered with black velvet ; and 
on these various shelves stood the rich pos- 
sessions of the house—vessels of gold and 
silver, tiny coffers sculptured in ivory from 
Constantinople and beyond, vases of beryl, 
of carved agate, of sardonyx, the golden 
covers of a precious manuscript, perhaps, 
thick set and crusted with gems, an an- 
cient ivory diptych, plates, hanaps, which 
were vases with a long foot like a chalice, 
comfit pots, flambeaux of rock-crystal, and 
the nef or cadenas, usually a large golden 
ship such as that which the reader can see 
on the lower shelf of the picture of an an- 
cient dresser which we give. This cadenas 
was a receptacle for the knives and spoons, 
which were kept under cover with the per- 
petual fear of poison that haunted those 
dark days, and some remnant of which last- 
ed as lately as the days of the Stuarts. “To 
Whitehall,” says Pepys, “and saw the king 
and queene at dinner; and observed, which 
I never did before, the formality—but it is 
but a formality—of putting a bit of bread 


} 
a 


wiped upon each dish into the mouth of 


every man that brings a dish.” It was no 
formality in the earlier time, when it was 
death to lift the cover of the king’s dishes 
as they came from the kitchen, and when 
a crier cried, “The king’s meat!” aud the 












trumpets sounded, and those upon the way 
covered—a custom, the latter, which was 
live in France even in the present century. 
The last variation which this picturesque 
niece of furniture endured was in becoming 
the buffet. Its shape then in household 
se, and except upon extraordinary occa- 
ons, did not differ materially from that 
of the dresser, although the latter stood 
against the wall, while the buffet was mov- 
able; but if was an appanage of dining, 
after dining lost something of the rude char- 
acter when the table was a bench and the 
diners sat on the floor or on trusses of straw. 
The buffet was often amerely temporary erec- 
tion also; no elaborate carved or iron work 
adorned it then, but it was entirely covered 
with the richest stuffs, and decorated with 
the most costly of the gold and silver plate; 
sometimes it was a mere series of steps 
where the squires went apart to cut the 
meat and bread, but on days of parade it 
was a piece of great magnificence, made in 
any shape that pleased the fancy, a round 
or a lozenge, and the word implied not the 
mere scaffolding under the draperies, but 
the whole mass of splendor, and when one 
“offered a buffet” of refreshment to any 
grand personage, one offered also its silver 
and gold, its unicorns’ horns, and its cups 
set with jewels. 
Sometimes the buffet stood in the inner 
space of the table that was spread in the 
shape of a horseshoe, the guests sitting 
around the outside, the servants waiting on 
the inside, the fool, with his bauble, wan- 
dering where he would. This was a shape 
which our ancestors had from the Romans, 
and which the straight-backed race retained 
longer than they did the couches on which 
the Romans reclined at table. They used 
it when the number of guests was great; 
but it was varied by round and square and 
oblong forms, the latter being the most cus- 
tomary. The first table after the bench 
ceased to be useful in that line, and the 


coffer, sitting at either end of it, would seem 
to have been a simple board on trestles. It 
is doubtful if we have compassed any thing 
better yet. There was usually one in the 
hall, to be moved at will, at which the mas- 
ter of the house sat at meat, and fixed or 
dormant ones along the side for the use of 


pictured to us as a semicircular arrange- 
ment, with a short drapery hanging around 
it, just beneath an upright edge similar to 
the guard which at sea prevents objects from 
sliding off the table, or the rim of the old 
Roman abaci. There was no cloth on the 
board itself, and only the dishes contain- 
ing the viands, the knives, and the bones 
thrown at random. If the guests would 
drink from the enormous vessels provided, 
they turned away or left the table. In 
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husband and wife played chess upon the | 
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the twelfth century the little upright edge 
still remains, but the drapery hangs more 
gracefully from a metallic rod that encircles 
the board, completely hiding the trestles. 
Plates appear upon it, and forks which take 
up the morsel by pressure upon the two 
prongs, not by piercing it. Before this a* 
table appears with but three sides, the far- 
ther one tilled by an upright back, and quite 
covered by a cloth; but upon the common ta- 
bles cloths do not appear till the thirteenth 
century. A little later we come across nap- 
kins of damask—surnapes they are call- 
ed; by-and-by embroidered with gold, and 
fringed at both ends, used when the lavers or 
enameled basins of rose-water were carried 
around the table; and “napkyns of Reyns” 





TABLE USED BY GREAT PERSONAGES,—FOURTEENTIL 
AND FIFTEENTH OENTURIES. 


are named among the effects of Henry the 
Fifth. The surtout, or central ornament, 
corresponding to the épergne, was in use, 
though, long before the time of the wicked 
Fredegonde. People of great wealth in- 
dulged great luxury in the matter of tables. 


others. The table of the ninth century is} Charlemagne had one of massive gold, and 


three of silver, the first representing Rome, 
the second Constantinople, and the third be- 
ing described as a disk of silver of remark- 
able grandeur, sculptured in relief with the 
terrestrial hemispheres, the constellations, 
and the paths of the planets. It is, how- 
ever, a question if these tables were not in 
reality great trays or pateras decorating 
the wall, the word “table” being used as 
its original, “tabula,” might be. Gibbon, 
meanwhile, tells us of another table, belong- 
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DINING-ROOM SEAT.—MODERN REPRODUOTION.—[B. J. T.] 


ing to the Goths, of a single piece of emer- 
ald—meaning glass—encircled with three 
rows of fine pearls, and supported by three 
hundred and sixty-five feet of gems and 
gold. 

The lord and lady usually oceupied alone 
the table at the head of the hall, that was 
sometimes raised upon a platform and can- 
opied by a dais, as shown in our cut on the 
preceding page. The meats, after the guests 
had seen them, were removed to the side ta- 
bles, where they were carved; and the guests 
were seated at long tables running down 
the hall—temporary things on trestles, or 
heavy fixtures on which the mummers might 
mount in the intervals, representing brief 
dramas and distributing tlowers. 


The seats 
were benches 


originally spelled bancs, 
their use giving rise to the word banquet 

which were little more than the old “ form.” 
When, as not infrequently chanced, they 
had lockers underneath, and were used for 
storing the table-linen and other things of 
the sort, they seem to be the chest or bahut 
enriched with back and arms. 


Over them 
was thrown a banker or 


cloth, a single 
thickness of rich material, successor of the 
courtepointe one which was doubled and 
stuffed and tufted through from side to side, 
and which, in its turn, had succeeded the 
dressed furs provided by the chase, lying 
loosely in place till a freer life and a light- | 
er construction rendered objects more mov- 
able, when their slippery inconvenience 
caused them to be secured by bands, and 
afterward by nails. In England these 
benches were commonly called “ binks”—a 
pronunciation not vet forgotten, as any one 
knows who has heard the London omnibus 
men bound for the Bank, and shouting their 
destination, “ Bink! Bink !” 

There could hardly, as we have said, have 
been much acquaintance of comfort in these 
primitive seats, although their legitimate 
descendant, the kitchen settle, has been a 
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hospitable friend to many a weary } 
But except for the single stools in com 
use among the inferiors, and the little 
ing seat that appears to have descei 
directly from the Roman, preserved throug] 
the exigencies of camp life—whence, 

deed, it had one of its names, and whic} 


also, was the origin of the chair that tl, 


Spaniards made of steel, to be taken 
pieces and carried to the wars—except { 
these, chairs were very infrequent. In 
most all old manuscripts and ivories yy. 
ple are represented sitting on beds and 
couches, and such chairs of the mediwya 
period as we have still existing are chairs 
of ceremony. Indeed, the chair was almost 
literally the throne, the seat of sovereign 
ship. For centuries there was but one in the 
hall, and in that the master sat, and relin 
quished it only to his superior. Sometimes 
it was a rude carpentry; sometimes leather 
surcingles were stretched between four up- 
rights, supplying seat and back. Many of 
these chairs were at first little more than 
stools, the back being so low, and that even 
when the fabrication was exceedingly rich, 
as we Can see in an existing specimen made 
of copper covered with Limoges enamel, with 
gilded balls upon projecting rods at each of 
the corners, looking more like an ornament 
ed packing-box than any thing else; the 
wall of the room was tapestried, howeve1 
behind such seats as these, and thus the 
need of a back was supplied. After the 
Conquest the wood that entered into the 
manufacture of the chair was frequently 
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very handsomely turned; and a Jiundred folding-stool of the bishop was indicative of 


yea 


rs later all quaint shapes that could be his spiritual jurisdiction, and that the foot- 


vised appeared sometimes light, a mere stool before it was emblematic of the tempo- 


re 
straps ; 
1 
I 
{ 
f 


culation of metal bound together with ral, which should be subjected to the spirit- 
sometimes huge constructions, ap- ual, power; but the footstool was presently 
rently for the middle of the room, quite adopted, with the folding-stool itself, into 
need in by an open gallery, leaving only a civic and domestic use. The bronze throne 


space forentrance. They are all exceeding- of Dagobert, whose parts terminate in pan- 


ly spacious, made so by the change in gar- thers’ heads, is the oldest example extant of 


ments that had been brought about by com- this variety of the medieval seat; but oth- 
munication with the East, through «whose ers terminate with eagles’ heads, and others 
means the long-worn clinging cloths were yet with the heads of lions. This use of the 
laid aside for the stiff brocades and half- lion’s head and claws—the latter of which 


gold fabrics that thus came to knowledge. 
[hey would all seem to have been much 
higher than the present chair, and, for the 
greater part, furnished with footstools, ei- 
ther fixed or free. This footstool, that lift- 
ed the feet from the cold contact of the 
stone floor, is a feature of the style, let us 
say in passing, that is far too valuable to 
be forgotten in reproductions, and is capa- 
ble, for so slight a thing, of charming effect. 
At about this time first appeared the out- 
lines in furniture that we are accustomed 
to consider more particularly Gothic, and 
which have persuaded many furniture- 
makers that they only are correct, being 
adopted from the architectural designs 
which we know by that name; and we see 
the seat supported on the pointed arch and 
the trilobe, with quatrefoils and trefoils, 
and tiny crocketed pinnacles at the corners. 
Chen the chair became a magnificent object, 
took on a high back rich with carving, but 
carving that was done in sunk relief, so 
deep-set that it was uncomfortable to none ; 
and the chair of the plain citizen and the 
farmer, if not rough with this thick earv- 
ing, had always at the head the battlement- 
ed crest. In the variety that we find, some 
are like those belonging to a Duchess of Or- 
leans, the legs of which were painted ver- 
milion, and on whose cover, garnished with 
a “fringe of soy,” were wrought dogs and 
birds and other devices; another is covered 
in blue cloth of gold, with pommels of cop- 
per, gilt and enameled at the corners; and 
in the same inventory with the latter, taken 
in 1466, is noted “a chaire of astate of yren 
covered with purpell satyn, fur’, and a case 
of lether thereto.” In the mean time the 
camp-stool had not been allowed to remain 
in the primitive state of the curule chair. 
Always pleasant to the eye, with its chan- 
ging broken lines, it was destined to honor 
and beauty. The throne of the chief after 
battle, under the bannered door of his tent, 
it was also the episcopal throne, and more 
frequently than any other form of seat was 
the civic throne. In France this shape was 
called a fautenil, from the older French of 
faudesteuil, derived probably from the monk- 
ish Latin of faldistorium, that in turn was 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon and German 
faldstool. It used to be declared that: the 
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is to be seen in the Bayenx tapestry, by-the- 
way, and is still preserved on many of the 
articles of furniture that are nowadays no 
further classified than by the words “ old- 
fashioned”—has been a matter in some dis- 
pute with archeologists. M.Lenormant re- 
gards it as something brought about only 
under the influence of purely Christian ideas. 
“The lion,” he says, “is, in the allegorical 
language of our religion, the emblem of jus- 
tice, because of the two lions which made 
the arms of Solomon’s throne, the just king 
par excellence, and of the twelve whelps which 
ornamented its steps.” But if such was Sol- 
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BED OF TWELFTH OENTURY.—** DREAM OF 


PILATES WIFE.” 


omon’s chair, it seems that the lions were 


thus made use of long before Christianity ; 
and it is quite as likely that the heads 
feet, being thus added to the part covered 
elsewhere by the draperies of the seat, signi- 
fied the fact of power and conquest. 


and 


Event- 
ually the folding-stool put on longer ends, 
then bars between the ends, making a back 
and making arms, and between the feet 


,and 
so gradually grew 


into that charming old 
chair which we so often see in the later 
medizval days, where, on the half-circle 
formed by the legs, the half-circle of the 
body sits, with straight bars finely orna- 
mented between the uprights of the back. 
During all this time the 
bench was by no means 
standing still. As early as 
the eleventh century it had 
been furnished with rudi- 
mentary arms, or rests, mere 
projections of the uprights, 
and presently the arms were 
finished and curved so as to 
afford more comfort for the 
elbow, and if it was not cov- 
ered with carving and paint- 
ed in lively colors, or set 
about with gilding and sil- 
ver and ivory, it was made 
tine with costly drapery, cov- 
ered all along its length by 
cushions stutted with feath- 
ers, and having indentations 
in the middle of the four sides 
so as to fit softly into the 
various hollows of the frame 
—cushions, indeed, bearing 
much Weight in the medie- 
val furniture, their use mark- 
ing one of its links with the 
Byzantine—and frequently 
forming seats by themselves. 
Silk patehworks, imitating 
some of the rare old Goth- 
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ic marquetries, are by no means out 
place upGn these cushions as used to 

and they give the grandam and the lit; 
child, into whose hands that needle-wo 
usually committed, an active 
the furnishing. In the 
the 


interest 
thirteenth cent 
bench dropped an apron befor 

seat, frequently of intricately carved op 


| work, and filled the part both of seat 


coffer. Its back was extended, partly for 
ornamental reasons, and partly for prud 


| tial ones on account of the draughts 
| amps in the immense halls, and the bac] 


was often surmounted by a dais. Wher 
this back was not covered with carved arnis 
and legends, or the conventional floriage of 
the time, there was hung across it, on litt\ 
hooks, a dorsel, a curtain of goffered leat] 
er, of needle-work, or of precious stuff, 

which the germ, although not the 


idea, of 
the antimacassar can be 


seen. If one rea 
sons from the controlling principles that 
originally form a style, it will be seen that 
although the low-backed chair is all very 
well, and sufficiently authorized by custom, 
yet the high-backed chair was born of th: 
very necessities of the life in the vast airy 
apartments where the protection of the 
body from the draughts of which we hav 
previously spoken was at the best but slight 
and that the dorsel is almost a component 
part of it, and with its brightening bit of 
color always a welcome one. 

It is easy to see how, from a form of this 
bench without the back, the couch 


came 
into being, 


a little lower, a little broader, a 
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little more luxuri- 
ous as to its cush- 
ions. It appears on 
the Continent not 
much later than the 
close of the four- 
teenth century, and 
became so cherish- 
ed an object that 
it presently under- 
went as absurd reg- 
ulations as the cup- 
boards had endured: 
only a queen or a 
member of her fam- 
ily could place her 
couch before the 
fire—the corner of 
the room was good 
enough for those 
whose blood was not 
so blue. Undoubt- 
edly the couches oft- 
en served for beds, 
although by this 
time beds and bed- 
ding had become 
quite luxurious. 
Among the wealth- 
ier nobles some 
scattered examples of the Roman tradi- 
tions remained, such, for instance, as that 
in the drawing from the old manuscript of 
Herrade de Landsberg (representing the 
dream of Pilate’s wife), where the forms, 
the turning, and the rich ornament are on 
such a model. But the instances are very 
rare; the bench had been the bed for gener- 
ations of those who, if they knew better, 
had nothing better to do; and when that 
was disearded, an original style had come 
into existence, out of which the shapes to 
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be seen in the representations of the rooms 
of the twelfth and fifteenth centuries per- 
fected themselves. In the early years these 
bedsteads were often of bronze; sometimes 
they were provided with a back or third side, 
and they were very much higher at the head 
than at the foot; but in the twelfth century 
they were ponderous wooden fixtures, with 
huge canopies, and enveloped in curtains. 
The beds of the thirteenth century stood 
upon four large low supports, and were box- 





ed in by a more or less elaborate rail, with 
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an open gateway at one side and a low step. | 


Curtains were suspended from beams, or 
from long metal rods fixed in the wall at 
one end, and slung from the ceiling at the 
other; afterward the whole tester, with its 
drapery and the depending curtains be- 
neath, was secured to the ceiling, and not, 
as now, supported by the bed; the usual 
name for it being the celer. Sheets were 
now in use, often made of silk, the pillows 
perfumed with rose-water, and the size of 
the beds was something enormous: the 
knights who had slept under the same tent 
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thinking it but hospitable to put their 
brother knights into the same beds with 
themselves—beds here and there as much 
as twelve feet wide. In such beds parents, 
children, and dogs all slept together, and so 
vast was the king’s bed that it was visited 
by whippers with their rods of office before 
he entered it, lest some traitor should be 
secreted there. The hangings of these beds 
were exceedingly superb; and some idea 
of their splendor may be had when we read 
of a chamber of pleasaunce hung with white 
silk and linen cloth, in which was a bed of 








down, the sheets “of Raynys”—Reims yraye 
the old spellers a great deal of troubje— 
“the counterpoint cloth of gold furred with 
ermine, the tester and celer shining cloth 
of gold,” and the curtains of white sarse- 


jnet. “They were the richestly hanged that 


ever I saw,” says an old chronicler; “seven 
chambers together hanged with cloth of 
Arras wrought with gold as thick as could 


| be; and as for three beds of state, no king 


christened can show such three.” Beds 
had at last become such affairs of luxury 
that they were valuable bequests not only 
with such personages as the 
Countesses of Pembroke and 
Northampton, the Earls of 
Hereford, and Dukes of Lan- 
caster, as King Edward the 
Third, who left one to his 
grandson, or as the Black 
Prince, who bequeathed sey- 
eral, but with the untitled 
people, one of whom leaves 
“a bed of gold swans, the tap- 
estry of green with bunches 
of flowers of divers kinds, 
and two pairs of sheets of 
Raynes,” so that Shakspeare 
had some countenance in his 
famous bequest. At the birth 
of heirs of estates and of 
princes, the beds and their 
surroundings were prepared 
with peculiar care, sacred 
texts and representations 
were every where in sight, 
and all that could suggest 
pain or fright was banished. 

Hangings, however, had im- 
portant office in other places 
than about the beds. The 
love of decoration in the me- 
dizval era was intense, and 
the delight in color. It is 
noticeable with all semi-civ- 
ilized people that long before 
they attain equal eminence 
in other points, they arrive at 
perfection in their knowledge 
and love of color. This is the 
case to-day with the Japanese, 
and this was the case with 
our ancestors. They early 
hung upon their walls the best they could; 
if partly for warmth, for beauty also—that 
is, they made their warmth beautiful ; if it 
was linen, it was painted in divers tints; 
and if it was leather, they had it correspond- 
ingly variegated ; if it was needle-work, it 
was the glory of the East, or that to which 
all the women of the household dedicated 
their lives until the day when Arras began 
to take tribute of the nations; or here it was 
of damask, woven at first of scarlet and vio- 
let, green, yellow, blue, and gray, with the 
figure thrown up in gold and silver, after- 
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ward of the rich crimson that has given its 
name to the damson plum, and there of the 
Venice silk where velvet flowers swam upon 
a silken ground. Sometimes the hangings 
were used for portiéres, sometimes to sepa- 
rate the great room into several, always to 
ornament the wall, and the best ones were 
not all the time in use. In the few dwell- 
ings remaining of this era, although the 


hangings are utterly gone, portions of the | 
hooks that held them are yet in the wall. | 


In certain rooms, not the loftiest, the hang- 
ings swept from top to bottom; in oth- 
ers the benches, with their decorated and 
daised backs, ran nearly round the room, in 
which case the hangings were sometimes 
dispensed with, except for the windows 
and doorways, and for the strip of stuff 
depending from the chimney-piece, to be 


swept aside or to pull between the sitter | 


and the blaze according to the degree of 
heat; in others a wainscot extended some 
six or eight feet from the floor, then came 
the hangings, and above the hangings a 
painted or sculptured frieze, the directions 
for the painting of these walls above the 
hangings being often of the most elaborate 
description. In the last days of the Gothic 
an ornamental plaster-work supplied the 
place of this hanging, and intruded upon 
the cornice. But at a period shortly before 
that, when not only had windows been en- 
larged, but filled with glass, and the glass 
stained, it is difficult to imagine any thing 
too rich and brilliant for the effect of these 
wall decorations—the panels carved and 
gilded, the hangings emblazoned with the 
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most rich and delicate coloring, the painted 
glass carrying on the story in even great- 
er brillianey. 
able to-day; we can not be so splendid. 


“Clothes of gold and arras were hanged in the hall, | 


Depainted with pyctures and hystoryes many folde, 
Well wranghte and craftely with precyous stones all, 
Giyteringe as Phebus and the beten golde.” 


We may be more comfort- | 
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The hangings and the wall paintings also 
were usually scenic; the Mort d’Arthur, his- 
torical events, hunting, falconry, and Seript- 
ure supplying subjects, the latter always 
treated as if it were a story of chivairy, 
and David and Jonathan being armed as 
knights. The personages whose story was 
thus wrought were portrayed in gigantic 
stature, the necessity of size and space being 
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caused by the peculiarity of the tapestry- 
work, which absorbs light in the interval 
between the stitches, and does not repre- 
sent a slant by a direct line, but by a suc- 
cession of minute angles formed by the 
stitches. When such sums were paid as 
eight hundred “francs d’or pour un tapis 
Sarrazinois,” two thousand for a chamber of 
three pieces of tapestry, and about twelve 


| thousand pounds, modern money, for a set 


of arras, cloth of gold, and baudequin, it 
may be understood that they were held as 
great treasures; and we are not surprised 
that nobles moving from one place to an- 
other took their hangings as well as their 
glass windows with them. 

The floors, meanwhile, had improved from 
paving of rough flags strewn with straw, in 
summer with reeds, to fine many-tinted tes- 
sellation of “ flaundrestyll,” so called be- 
cause brought from Flanders; but carpets 
were not known in England much before 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
the embassadors who preceded Queen Elea- 
nor aroused the ire of the people by laying 
them in her halls— 


“Tapets of Spayne on flor by syde 
That sprad shyn be for pompe and pryde”— 


a custom the Spaniards probably derived 
from the Moors, as mats and rugs had long 
been the companions of the Orientals; the 
earliest carpets used in churches were of 
somewhat kindred design—the Persian, with 
| geometrical figures, circles, and arabesques. 
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teenth century that the last height of the 
domestic Gothic was reached, although the 


great impulse seemed to gather most visibly | 


in the eleventh. It may not be too fanciful 
to suppose that in the matter of interiors 
the introduction of chimneys had something 
to do with this, and chimneys were an ac- 
companiment of the eleventh century. Un- 
til then a huge brasier built up on the floor 


in the middle of the hall, with an open lan- | 


tern in the roof above, had been the usual 
method of warming the hall, although some- 
times the brasier was at the side of the wall, 
where there was what might be called a fire- 
place without a chimney. The principle of 
the chimney was known, it seems, as the 
kitchen was little more than one vast chim- 
ney, and there are instances in monastic 


It was not till about the close of the four- | 


which the chimney was adorned, built ov; 
in a hood or mantel, under whose originally 
vast projection one sat, given a bay carved 
with armorial bearings, and ornamented, to- 
gether with all its belongings, amply evinces 
how well the fact was comprehended that. 
with the chimney, home became a place of 
comfort and delight, fit to decorate and 
make beautiful and linger and enjoy one’s 
| life in. 

The introduction of the chimney, too, 
made the separation of the daily life into 
many rooms a more comfortable and possi- 
| ble thing. The screens, which were an in- 
| variable companion of the Gothic scene, 
| before the dais—as a raised platform, the 
| place of honor, at one end of the room, was 
| sometimes called—around the fires, beside 
| the bed, and in the division of sections of 
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buildings of the ninth century of detached 
shafts to carry off the smoke from under- 
ground furnaces; but it was not applied, 
although there was sufficient sense of the 
possibilities of comfort, now and then, for 
an arrangement of flues from such furnaces, 
extending beneath the stone floors and dif- 
fusing a mild warmth. But the eagerness 
with which the chimney was seized, after its 
introduction—sometimes there being two in 
the room, and sometimes the happy owners 
luxuriating in four, one on each side—shows 
the part it took in the great work of build- 
ing up the fabric of home. °“ Under the 
chimney” became a proverb for inviolable 
confidence, and the expression for a vagrant 
was concerning one who “ warms himself at 
the chimney of King Réné,” that is, who 
stands in the sunshine. The manner in 


| the great hall, so much so that the portion 


of the hall used by the servants was called 
“the screens,” now became frequently fixed, 
and in some instances rose to the rafters. 
Over the servants’ screens was the minstrels’ 
gallery, and at the opposite end of the great 
hall the dais was at last partitioned off from 
the rest as a separate dining-room, greatly 
to the scandal of the lovers of the old order 
of things, for even then there were conserv- 
atives and radicals, so that many a regula- 
tion was made against “dining in chambers,” 
instead of with the people in the hall. Be- 
hind the dais was another room, the lord’s 
solar; and the lady’s closet followed. this— 
a place to make dainty with all the refine- 
ments and deliciousness yet reached; and 
from this arrangement gradually grew hall, 





dining-room, drawing-room, bedroom — the 
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furniture of the latter consisting of bed, 
coffer, priedieu, and tapestry—while stair- 
cases either externally or in the turret led 
to sleeping-rooms above; all of which was 
wonderfully different from the time when 
life went on chiefly in the one great hall, 
and when, if a guest came, his bed was built 
up, cushioned, and curtained before his eyes. 
The guest was always very welcome in these 
halls; he brought the outside world with 
him, he gave pleasure, he gave the dwellers 
there the opportunity of giving pleasure; 
legends relating to him were often wrought 
over the chimney, and the door of the draw- 
ing-room was built into the room in a sort 
of porch, as if too much stress and honor | 
could not be paid to the place of his en- | Empire, and made herself cosmopolitan by 
trance: a certain good baron, indeed, one | her commerce with all the known world. 
Fulk Fitz Warine, caused the highway to | Magnificence and grace and beauty could 
run through his hall, in order that all trav-| go no further than they went in the civil 
elers should receive his entertainment. buildings of the Venetian Gothic. When 
Our ancestors employed some eight or | the greater part of Christendom sat in com- 
nine hundred years in attaining all this. | fortless squalor, without chimneys or fire- 
Their progress had been slow until,the last | places, without glass in their windows, with 
two centuries of it, when Western civiliza- | no pleasures but those of war and such rude 
tion seemed suddenly to begin te stir in its | diversions as hawking and the chase, Venice 
sleep, to awake, and to march onward with | was mounting an eminence of social and in- 
a swift step to join that civilization with | tellectual culture, with few houses without 
which Venice, Constantinople, and the far- | gardens of some description and aviaries; 
ther East were already luxuriating. It was | with a passion among her people for music, 
from Venice and the East that the awaken- | birds, and flowers; with a discriminating 
ing came, While our ancestors, together |taste in color, so that blue was already 
with most of the inhabitants of Western | known as the Venetian color; with a con- 
Europe, had been occupied with petty war- | stant tendency toward refinement. Slow as 
fare among their petty strongholds, Venice | communication was then—so slow that fifty 
had inherited the splendors of the Greek | days were required for a Venetian to receive 
|the answer to his message to Constantino- 
ae Tt 4 | ple—yet Venice in the eighth century kept 
3 | up constant intercourse with Greece, Egypt, 
| and India, and in her adventure familiarized 
| herself with France, England, and Flanders 
as well; and the Venetians thus led the fash- 
ions of the world in the fair at Pavia, where 
Charlemagne’s courtiers were eager to buy 
mantles like their monarch’s, and the ladies 
sought cloaks of cloth of gold like those 
which the brides of Venice wore. In one of 
the later years of his reign two of the Doges 
came to Paris laden with gifts for Charle- 
magne, and one of them married a French 
lady there, and doubtless sowed the seed of 
much luxury about him; and it was from 
the Venetian market that the daughters of 
Charlemagne procured that finery in which, 
despite the common rumor of their home- 
spun, a veracious writer describes them— 
Rhotrude enveloped in a mantle held to- 
gether by a gold agrafe enriched with pre- 
cious stones, violet fillets in her yellow hair, 
with a crown of gold diapered in gems; Ber- 
tha’s hair disappearing under a golden net, 
rich ermines covering her shoulders, and 
chrysolites sprinkling the golden folds of 
her vestments. The wealth of Venice even 
then was enormous: an abbess could afford 
'to give the Doge a diadem in whose cen- 
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tre a huge diamond was surrounded by a 


wreath of as huge pear-shaped pearls, up- 
holding, underneath a blazing ruby, a gold 
cross inlaid with more than a score of emer- 
alds of marvelous price; and a quarter of a 
century before that a Venetian primate was 
able to bequeath serfs, cattle, horses, or- 
chards, olive groves, altars of gold and sil- 
ver, altar cloths, chalices, vases and goblets 
of porphyry, jewels, a ship, and store of sil- 
ver and of corn. Many of the dwellings of 
private citizens were like palaces; twenty 
thousand ducats was not considered an im- 
moderate price for a house, and two thou- 
sand were often expended on the ultrama- 
rine, gilding, carving, mosaic, and glass of 
a single room. The commonest Venetian 
broke as much as he would of the lovely 
glass—which, we believe, no machinery to 
the present day degrades, fashioned by the 
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fingers as it is—at a time when in England 
glass drinking vessels were so rare that 
Henry the Third had but a single cup, the 
gift of Guy of Roussillon, which he thought 
precious enough to send to the goldsmith, 
Edward of Winchester, with directions to 
set it in hoops of silver gilt, with a handle, 
that he might present it to the queen. 
Rumors went abroad, of course, of all the 
luxury and beauty of life in the East, in 
Venice and Byzance and among the Moors. 
The Venetians themselves visited the north- 
ern ports, and a colony of them settled in 
Limoges. The inhabitants of the northern 
coasts began to feel an emulation to pro- 
cure for themselves these rich stores of the 
Orient. Journeys and voyages were taken, 
people returned from the Crusades that had 
made Venice a sort of rendezvous, and final- 
ly Constantinople, that immense treasure- 
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house, surrendered its wealth, and the splen- 
dor that had been confined to sovereigns 
was scattered among the people. The priest. 
hood, with its trained intelligence, led the 
way in the procurement and the enjoyment 
of luxury; commerce grew up, exchanging 
rough productions for precious commodi 
ties; and that elevation of woman which 
accompanied the Gothic did an infiniti; 
work in addition toward the softening of 
manners and the beautifying of interiors, 
At last, in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, we have the medieval at the top 
of its wave, in successions of lofty rooms 
where moved stately-mannered men and 
women clad in superb robes, rooms full of 
colors and gilding, earved woods, and heay- 
ily swinging tapestries, each piece of furni- 
ture supplying separate traits of the pic- 
ture, from the resplendence of the cupboard 
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with its plate and porcelain to the dark 
richness of the sculptured and high-backed 
benches with their daises and dorsels. If 
we had ever thought of this time as one of 
simplicity and severity, of few wants, of 
great content, the time of the quaint saying, 
“Lever a six, diner a dix, 

Souper a six, coucher 4 dix, 

Font vivre ’homme dix fois dix,” 
we have seen that, nevertheless, there has 
been ng time of more gorgeous display, of 
more active state and magnificence. 

The reader will easily understand that in 
order to build his modern house and furnish 
it accurately in the Gothic, if that is the 
style chosen—and unless accurately, best 
not at all—it is as necessary for him to un- 
derstand something of the origin, the gene- 
sis, and method of use of each article as it 
is for him to know how to count in order to 
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cast up a sum in addition. It is, indeed, 
impossible for him, with all the new require- 
ments of life, to furnish it in specimens of 
the ancient Gothic alone. Nothing is so ab- 
surd as your “ Middle Age manners adapter,” 
who does not take the difference in time into 
account, who attempts to reproduce the an- 
cient and leaves the modern out of his con- 
sideration. The best that can be done, the 
only thing that should be done, is not to 
reproduce the ancient simply, but to adapt 
the ancient to the modern, and in order to do 
that, one needs some archzxological knowl- 
edge, a tolerably definite 
idea of the way affairs 
were ordered in the days 
that are gone. 

It would be idle to ig- 
nore the alleviations of 
existence that modern 
times have compassed, in 
order to produce a per- 
fect picture in our dwell- 
ings of the ancient, with 
its struggle for conven- 
ience and its result of 
inconvenience ; to forego 
the illumination of our 
rooms with great sheets 
of mirrors, for instance, 
because Aregonde looked 
at her beauty only in a 
hand-mirror; to refuse 
the use of gas, because 
in the medieval rooms 
pitchy torches hung in 
hooks upon the wall, oil 
burned in cups, and wax 
in the great chain-swung 
copper circles; to drop 
piano, book - case, pipes, 
photographs, wall-paper, 
because the medieval 
never heard of them; to 
insist upon a comfort- 
less chair, because the 
Gothic spine was made 
of steel. One might as 
well refuse to read a 
poem of Tennyson’s be- 
cause it was not written 
in black-letter. And thus 
nobody proposes to do it. 

The way to furnish our houses according 
to the Gothic style would seem to be to vio- 
late no generally accepted modern custom 
in adhering to medieval form. We are not 
going back to medieval life; we are bring- 
ing the Gothic to add beauty to our life— 
our life, which is confessedly loftier than 
the medieval in every purpose and attain- 
ment, with the single exception of inven- 
tion in art. If we take the Gothic where 
our ancestors left it, and apply its princi- 


ples to the exigencies of the present, we | 


shall avoid the great danger that threatens 
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the age of crystallizing where we are, and 
becoming nothing but Chinese copyists. 
We shall certainly have to make new com- 
binations of old forms; in making those 
combinations we may possibly alight upon 
new forms. 

The first principle to be found in Gothic 
furniture is absolute simplicity and truth 
and frankness of construction, however 
elaborate the ornament. There is no false- 
hood about it; it makes no pretense to be 
any thing but itself; and under no consid- 
eration can the ornament of painting or 
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carving or inlay be suffered to conceal the 
structure—it may adorn it as it will, but it 
ceases to be characteristic at the moment 
in which it attempts to hide the purpose of 
any article or of any member of an article. 
Every article is made for a specific use, and 
only after long tentative groping; it is 
proud of itself, it declares its intention and 
its consummation, it ornaments the way in 
which it reached its perfection, and its 
whole air is that of dignity. Not that it is 
ungainly, stiff, or inaptly solemn; but if 
| the reader will compare its aspiring lines, 
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its pure and perfect curves, with the wan- 
ton lines and drunken curves of the rococo, 
he will recognize the difference and the su- 
periority. It is obliged to regard economy 
of construction, too, as well as honesty; on 
no account will it suffer a strain 
to come upon the weak way of the 
grain, and it scorns to pare and 
mince away strength for the sake 
of slenderness or grace. 
Nevertheless, one must hesitate 
in this country before building 
and furnishing in the pure medi- 
wval, for as a style it is one be- 
tween whose day and our own 
there is a more distinct barrier 
than there is between our own 
and that of any of the Renaissance 
styles. Strongly as the claim is 
made that it is not an ecclesiastic 
style, and in spite of the cireum- 
stance that neither the pointed arch nor the | 
crocketed pinnacle, the diapeted surface nor | 
the little carved monsters, are indispensa- | 
ble in order to make furnitures on the true 
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| strange anachronisms when a maiden with 
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Gothic principles, yet the fact remains that 
its chief constituents and ornaments were 
first used in the churches, and it was brought 
to perfection at a time when the Church and 
the clergy were paramount in every thing 
after a fashion that has long ceased. |; 
belongs, in truth, to a form of life almost al] 
of whose conditions have long passed, relig- 
ious, civil, and domestic; that with us have 
never obtained. It is not indigenous to the 
soil, as it is in Europe; it must of needs be an 
adoption, and possibly an affectation. It is 
grandiose, moreover; it requires space and 
the use of wealth; to choose it seems to be 
an assumption of poetical taste and anti- 
quarian knowledge; and it is the source of 
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her hair in Pompadour rolls and cushions 
looks from a latticed and mullioned point- 
ed window, or handles the toys of a flam- 
boyant cabinet; or when a beau in a mod- 
ern dress-coat stands beneath the armorial 
bearings of the hall or the chimney-piece, 
or mounts the battlements to see the view. 
On the other hand, it may be said, this is the 
style of our ancestors, Saxon and Norman; 
their descendants have as much right to use 
it on this side of the water as on the other; 
it is in some respects the best fitted to a 
new country, the same reasons that gave 
it birth acting for its reproduction; it is a 
reminiscence, for most of us, of the mother 
country, whether that country be France, 
England, or Germany; we do not intend 
to allow anachronisms, as by adapting, in- 
stead of servilely copying, we infuse new 
blood and a new life, and leave nothing 
that can produce anachronism ; and where- 
as the capabilities of most of the Renais- 
sance styles may be held to be exhausted 
—and this is the controlling and deciding 
reason—the Gothic was arrested before a 
thoroughly complete development, and is 
yet full of possibilities. Exceedingly pic- 
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turesque as it is, it has also an archaic char- | 
acter to which it is interesting to see the | 
present applied and watch for results. Far 
from being a dead style, as many others 
are, it is alive, waiting for complete devel- 
opment under modern needs and ideas, and 
rich with possibilities. | 

If it is then decided to build and furnish 
in the medi#val—and we must think it 
would be rather unsuitable to furnish in 
that unless to meet and carry out the style 
of building—the reader will see how impor- | 
tant to the undertaking is a little instruc- | 
tion as to what has already been achieved, | 
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topping the cupboard, hanging on its back 
between the shelves, falling in folds across 
the shelves, enriching chair and bench; and 
any thick, soft-falling stuff with a wrought 
border answers the purpose now, since it 
meets the idea; while there are not many 
of us who can obtain any thing like the old 


| embroidery, or that tapestry which is prop- 
| erly warp filled in not by a thread thrown 
| by the shuttle, but by short threads worked 


in by the needle to suit the pattern, after 
the manner of the border on broché shawls. 
Thus with deference to this medieval love 
of drapery, even in its minute proportions, 


iets i ‘tally 


_ vP. 
a ent ae 


unless he leave it entirely to his upholsterers, | the little dorsel must never be forgotten. It 
who are already supposed to have informed | may line the open shelf or it may curtain it, 
themselves, for the medieval is of all the! and it may ornament the tall chair back; it 


styles the most 
difficult in which 
to furnish, its 
study being rec- 
ondite, while it 
requires and en- 
forces more puri- 
ty than any of 
the others, min- 
gling willingly 
only with the 
Saracenic, which 
is a connection 
of its own Byzan- 
tine branch. 

One is not, 
however, obliged 
always to pursue 
the matter to the 
letter, and re- 
buiid the rooms 
of a mediwval 
castle in order 
to produce medi- 
eval effect ; sug- 
gestion some- 
times answers 
as well as abso- 
lute reproduc- 
tion. If, for in- 
stance, one can 
not afford or does 
not desire every 
where along the wall and below the frieze 
the heavy hangings which, in themselves or 
their suggestions, are a requisite of the style, 
they are suggested in sufficient manner by 
the dorsels, the curtains, and the portiéres, 
which are obligatory, the last belonging to 
the style, if one may say so, constructive- 
ly, as they were used previous to doors and 
after doors, and represent doors in the prim- 
itive divisions of the great hall made by the 
hangings themselves. It would be impos- 
sible to dispense entirely with these hang- 
ings, for they were a part of the original 
thought of the style. It saw the wonderful 
beauty of the breaking lines and changeful 
colors of drapery, and used it every where, 
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|may be of such handiwork as the ladies of 
| the house can themselves attempt, or else of 
| bits of brocade, of plain velvet, gold-fringed 
|or otherwise adorned, or of available pieces 
| of thick silk or satin, but always with regard 
| to the design of the period when these treas- 
| ured stuffs came from the Orient; if not en- 
| tirely covered with wrought-work, then most 
| frequently of open spaces of plain tint or 
|small powdered ornament between broad 
| bands, in which wheels encircle Byzantine 
| griffins and peacocks, swallows, leopards, 
| apples of gold, roses, eagles, and branches of 
| palm, equal regard being paid to the colors, 
|none of the brilliant modern colors being 
|used, but the ecclesiastical colors, as they 
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are called, which, dull when by themselves, 
can be toned and harmonized into effects 
of surpassing richness. If, then, we can not 
have the ancient hangings of stately sol- 
emn swaying leather, on which such artists 
as the Murillos of their day did not disdain 
to pencil their fancies when not already 
stamped in flowers, and gilded and tinted, 
nor such as those for which Raphael drew 
the cartoons, nor yet of the cloth of gold 
of cramoisy or cloth of gold of blue, where 


the minutely long-drawn flat filament of | 


gold wound about a silken thread made 
one way of the web, and the richly colored 
silk the other, so that in this light one saw 
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| the full sheet of color, and in the other only 
the body of golden yellow lustre, on which 
pearls and precious stones sometimes bro- 
saded borders of gorgeous embroidery—if 
| we can not have this splendor, we can yet 
| produce something of its effect by infinite- 
ily simpler and cheaper methods. What- 
|ever draperies we have, it is admissible to 
| hang those of the doors and windows un- 
|der lambrequins, square-cut and without 
| fullness, corresponding to the celers of the 
early beds and the top pieces of the por- 
tiéres that excluded the last remnant of a 
draught—for ourselves we suspect the porch 


| built in over the later drawing-room door 
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had quite as much to do with this dreaded 
draught as with honor to the guest—but 
tiny hooks are the indicated manner of hold- 
ing the dorsels, and the suspension of cur- 
tains and portiéres by means of rings upon 
metallic bars is not only the most graceful, 
the most cleanly, but quite as pure style. 
Loose wall-hangings, meanwhile, inclosing 
a room entirely, as in the antique fashion, 
are not so consistent with the spirit of mod- 
ern use, Which in our adaptation is greatly 
to be respected, as the decorated flat surface 
on which the Gothie looked with favor in 
its painted frieze and mosaics; and a high 
dado of paneling, with a wooden cornice, and 
the space between stenciled in close pattern 
or covered with paper diamonded and dia- 
pered in fleur-de-lis, geometrical arabesques, 
and fine foliations, sometimes the dado itself 
of another paper, or, if of wood, framing in 
its upper panels a series of softly colored 
hand-painted tiles, makes quite as beautiful 
and quite as characteristic a wall decoration 
as a more servile imitation could effect. 

Yet if some things can be left partially to 
suggestion in furnishing after the medizval 
manner, Other things must yield strict con- 
formity to rule. Thus carpets are not to 
extend to the side of the room or fit close- 
ly into corners—first, because derivatively 
they have no right to do so; and secondly, 
because of the large and heavy articles that 
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stand directly upon the floor, and are not 
easily moved. They are to cover the centre 
and leave a goodly maryin of floor about 


| them, the floor inlaid or handsomely polish- 


ed; they are to be heavy and lie flatly by 
their own weight, to be of geometrical or of 
that conventional design which elaborates 
the abstract idea of some object of beauty 
without repeating the object itself; and 
| however large their size, it is to be remem- 
bered that they are always intrinsically 
| rugs. 

Again, an essential accompaniment of fur- 
|niture of this description is wrought iron- 
| work and brass, copper and bronze, wherever 
| such can be suitably introduced. This was 
|the chief ornament of the pristine style, 
that on which it relied for much of its most 
brilliant effect; and long before they were 
the masters of any other art, the medizvals 
were accomplished workers in the metals, 
“cunning to work all works in brass.” Yet 
this is never to be used as decoration for its 
own sake, but always for some constructive 
purpose rendered decoratively. A hinge 
extending two-thirds across a door, of what- 
ever metal best contrasts with the color of 
the wood, expanding into trefoils or more 
intricate foliations, bolts and locks and han- 
dles made with equal richness, and compass- 
ing all manner of quaint designs of leaf and 
ouphe, grilles of elaborate net-work before 
the shelves, and lesser guards to keep the 
| objects there in position, are among the 

uses to which this metal-work may be ap- 
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plied. It is never lovelier than when used 
in the foundation of a screen; and screens 
of some sort are, as the reader will have 
observed, another positive essential of the 
style. Through the great windy halls 
draughts drew perpetually ; and after the 
introduction of chimneys, owing to their 
size, the moving current of air was enor- 
mous, 

“A chain-dropped lamp was flickering by each door, 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar, 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor.” 
Under such circumstances the screen was a 
necessary clothing; and it offered a surface 
for decoration that 
was never neglect- 
ed. This screen can 
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gree, they are of service in lighten. 
ing the drawing-room, which, with 
the best of Gothic, must needs be 
always a little heavy, as a glance 
at the examples of modern Gothic 
in our wood-cuts shows. 

Nothing can be better than the 
Gothic for the rich, permanent, 
abounding appearance due the 
dining-room; it recalls its old 
feasts and orgies, and takes to the 
dining-room naturally: sideboard, 
carving table, dinner wagon, cup- 
board, are all ready to the hand, 
and can hardly be too heavy there. 
Nothing, either, can be in finer uni- 
son with the music-room, not only 

\ because the minstrel’s harp belongs 
to it, and because it is a thousand 
years and over since it has known 

| the organ, but because its shapes in their 
full decoration are those with which we as- 
sociate the sound of solemn music, and seem 
sometimes as if they had arisen beneath its 
enchantment. Nothing can be more suited 
to the library, where its arched and pointed 
and traceried forms can have their last de- 
| velopment, while books can have no fitter 
|shrine than its cloistered recesses: that 
| books were scarce in the old days, and were 
| handiwork at that, does not matter; that is 
| where the present leads the ancient on. If 
| a hundred books were more than the library 
of a medieval prelate or a sovereign, it is 
| perhaps because such care was taken of the 





be made of costly 
tapestry, or of the 
household _needle- 
work, or of any oth- 
er material that har- 
monizes with the 
general style ; some- 
times of painted pan- 
els, sometimes of in- 
terwoven peacock 
feathers upon a back- 
ground, the finest 
that we know con- 
sisting of a Byzan- 
tine carving in eb- 
ony making a lat- 
tice over plate-glass 
whose back has been 
gilded till it is a com- 
plete illumination— 
the fire-screens a 
single frame upon 
a foot, the others 
in folding leaves. 
When these screens 
are mounted in brass 
and brightened with 
the airy brass fili- 
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hundred that we have our thousands now. 
There are, besides, among the ancient forms 
many fine ones of lecterns to hold the book 
that one reads or from which one copies, to 
keep it open, advance or withdraw it, and 
of scriptionales or writing-desks with their 
inkhorns, so that we have to apply little or 
no fresh invention to medieval library fur- 
niture. It is the natural furniture of the 
hall, where the first idea on entrance should 


| rooms are ancestral and 


be of shade, shelter, and solidity; and its | 


| 


| 


cleanly, solid, simple forms even lend them- 
selves kindly to the bed-chamber. But 
nothing can be more difficult to treat, and 
treat satisfactorily, than a drawing-room in 
the Gothic. Dark and sumptuous and stead- 
fast, it is not easily rendered light and airy, 
and fit for the idle, laughing, sunny life of 
that pleasant spot. It calls marquetry to its 
aid there—an ornament always rather spar- 
ingly used by the Gothic—porcelain plaques, 


wood and the winy wealth of color of the ma- 
hogany, having a right to enrich itself with 
all that it can assimilate with its own identi- 
ty, of whatever place or date. It uses the 
light filigree brass-work to crest its cabinets, 
and for its gasalier and sconces; adopts the 
mirror, and hangs smaller beveled glasses 
besides, where effective ; piles cushion upon 


It is hardly necessary 
to say that it requires 
great art to harmonize 
all this, to keep the 
heavy outlines down, 
and to hinder the brass 
and porcelain and tap- 
estry from gaudiness. 
In Europe, where such 





often historic, one ac- 
cepts them as_ they 
come; but here, who- 
ever furnishes in medi- 
val style has no an- 
cestors upon whom to 
throw it off, and is per- 
sonally responsible, and 


|the rooms are quaint 


| and curious or rich and 
|imposing, according to 
ebony and the silver-stained maples, satin- | 





cushion; makes its seats luxurious; throws | 


soft drapery in delicate tints wherever it 
can be disposed. If, by good fortune, a con- 


servatory at one end of the drawing-room | 


presents the usual glass doors, it is afforded 
opportunity to indulge in triple-arched case- 
ments that the exotics within shall garland 
in blossoming tracery, if they are not already 


“Diamonded with panes of qnaint device 
Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes.” 


as the domestic altar was recognized. 


| 


MEDLEAVAL WASH-STAND, 
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idle chance or individ- ~ ,gourrrorure.”) 


ual character. 

Finally, it is to be considered that, in any 
room and under all circumstances, the me- 
diwval renders honor to the chimney-piece. 
It is the point of brilliancy from which all 
the rest departs, or the point of shadow to 
which it all converges. It is not, as some 
appear to think, an accessory of the room; 
it is the room itself. In the late years of 
the Gothic it was often sunk in the wall, 
and, owing to economical necessities, ad- 
vantage is apt to be taken of this, and it is 
treated with narrow allowance of space. 
But in the growing vital years of the 
style, as we have shown, its importance 
It 
was built out into the room and made 
beautiful, and in pure strictness it is to- 
day of generous am- 
plitude. Its tiled 
hearth still remem- 
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bers the huge and 
hospitable fires that 
gathered the wide 
groups around its 
generous warmth, 
and is: able yet to 
glow with the fes- 
tivity of the great 
Yule-log. Beside it 
is the throne of 
the master and 
mistress. It is the 
heart of the house, 
the secret place of 
the family, the 
shrine of home. It 
can hardly be too 
highly decorated in 
that noble style 
which first glori- 
fied and sanctified 
the name and the 
idea of home. 
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JOHN WINTHROP. 


STATUE of John Winthrop, the first 
A Governor of Massachusetts, has lately 
been received in Boston—one of two statues 
contributed by the State, in common with 
the other States of the Union, toward the 
collection of national portrait statues in the 
old House of Representatives, at the Capitol 
in Washington; the other statue is of Sam- 
uel Adams—the two men, Winthrop and 
Adams, representing the two historic epochs 
in the history of the commonwealth. Win- 
throp is shown just stepping from the ship’s 


plank to the shore, bearing a Bible and the | 


charter of Massachusetts Bay with its great 
seal. The action is appropriate when one 
considers the intimate relation which Win- 
throp bore to the foundation of the common- 


don, to the actual seat of the colony which 
gave solidity to the enterprise, and made 
what might otherwise have been a mere 
trading post a self-reliant commonwealth ; 


and history declares confidently that the | 
transfer was closely connected with the ac- | 


cession of Winthrop to the colony and his 
election to the office of Governor. 
But while the statue bears witness to the 


PURITAN GENTLEMAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


| 


importance of Winthrop in th, 
early history of New England 
one is not quite content with it 
as a complete representation of 
the man who fills so large a place 
in the esteem and admiration of 
all American historical students 
There is another statue in the 
chapel at Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, which more distinctly em- 
bodies his character as one of 
those Governors of Massachu- 
setts Bay who seem to be like no 
other rulers in history so much 
as those judges in Israel who sat 
at the gates and heard the com- 
plaints of all the people. He is 
there shown seated, with a gest- 
ure which seems to accompany 
some earnest speech, in which he 
is determining an ordinary cause 
by principles and rules drawn 
from the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

In both of these statues the 
sculptors have been provided 
with historic material which 
forbade them going far astray, 
their chief task being to convey 
in marble the spirit of a man 
whose portrait was well known, 
and whose dress could be de- 
termined with accuracy. As he 
: stands, the leader of the colony, 
as he sits, the Governor of the common- 
wealth, he has the bearing and presence of 
a gentleman who is a pioneer but not an 
adventurer, a scholar but not a recluse. 

What these two statues convey to the 
eye is impressed upon the mind of the read- 
er of the four volumes which contain, two 
of them, Winthrop’s History of New England, 
in diary form, and two, The Life and Letters 
of John Winthrop, by his descendant, Robert 
Charles Winthrop. In the former one may 
obtain the best view of that company of 
men and women whose figures appear so 
sharp against the cool sky of our early his- 
tory; in the latter, while the historic set- 
ting is made prominent, one is able to catch 


| further glimpses of that domestic life and 
wealth; for it was the transfer of the gov- | 
ernment of the young colony from Matthew | 
Cradock’s office in St. Swithin’s Lane, Lon- | 


personal habitude which private journals 
and familiar letters afford. The Governor 
Winthrop of history is a figure well defined 
and carefully regarded by all who acquaint 
themselves with the forces of our national 
life. The John Winthrop, gentleman, is the 
person with whom we would gladly become 
acquainted through such introduction as we 
can obtain, though it is to be noted that 


| private life two hundred and fifty years ago 
| was less minutely chronicled for us than it 


is to-day. 








The English home of the Winthrops was 
at Groton, a little village in Suffolk County, 
on the east coast of England, not far from 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Here was a manor 
which, upon the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in Henry VIII.’s time, fell into the 
hands of Adam Winthrop, grandfather of 
the Governor, and remained in the family 
until sold, not long after the removai of 
John Winthrop, to New England. In the 
church-yard by Groton chi.rch may still be 
seen the tomb of the Winthrops. The fam- 
ily was not noble, but belonged to the mid- 
dle class, which at that day had a dignity, 
not so easily discovered now, when measured 
by a higher standard than that of wealth. 
The grandfather of John Winthrop, Adam 
Winthrop, was an honorable member of the 
famous Cloth-workers’ Company of London. 
He was entitled to write Esquire after his 


name; and his son, also named Adam, ap- | 
pears to have withdrawn from cloth-work- | 


ing, and to have followed the customary life 
of a country gentleman at Groton, busy with 
agriculture and the law. 
thus coming to man’s estate, was still fur- 
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Two years later Winthrop was again 
married, to Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Tyndal; and thenceforth there was year by 
year a picture, slowly filled in, of one of the 
most lovely of domestic scenes. Margaret 
Tyndal was as sweet and pure a wife and 
mother as can be found in history, and the 
tenderness, deepening beyond the power of 
words, of the union with her husband, hint- 
ed at in letters, diaries, and projects, is a 
revelation of the inherent grace and sweet- 
ness of Puritanism seen at its best. For 
twelve years the Winthrops continued to 


John Winthrop, | 


ther removed from trade, and answers well | | 


to our understanding of 
man. He was a student at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was married at the age of sev- 
enteen to the danghter of a country gentle- 
man, and losing his wife, was married ten 
years later to a lady of whose famiiy it was 


written: “There is scarce a second private | 


family of nobility or gentry, either in En- 
gland or in Christendom, that can show so 
many goodly monuments of itself in any 
one church, cathedral or parochial, as re- 
main of the Cloptons in that of Melford, 
in the county of Suffolk, this present year 
(1638).” But the wedded life was only a 
year long, and at her death Winthrop was 
plunged into a deep melancholy. His fa- 
ther before him had leaned toward the Pu- 
ritan party in the Church of England, and 
the record of John Winthrop’s life at this 
time shows him to have received, in the 
tender state of his sensibilities, impressions 
respecting religion which sank deep into 
his nature. He led a life of seclusion and 
meditation; he gave himself up, as did oth- 
er Puritans, to a private life, avoiding the 
discussions of the distempered times, poring 
over the Bible, which had lately become the 
great possession of the English people, and 
regarding life as the field of stern conflict 
with invisible powers of evil. The early 
stages of Puritanism in English history are 
marked by the presence of just such de- 
vout, sincere men as Winthrop, who had no 
thought of separation from the Church, but 
regarded the practical union of church and 
state as involving imminent peril. Living 
in their country homes, they were really re- 
ligious hermits, without the external guise 
of hermits. 


an English gentle- | | 


STATUE OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP, 


live at Groton—twelve years of gathering 
darkness in the political heavens. During 
that time Winthrop passed back and forth 
between Groton and London, pursuing the 
profession of a lawyer and busying himself 
with family affairs. He was drawn also into 
politics ; but there are unmistakable signs 
that while his sympathy and partisanship 
were with Sir John Eliot and other patriots, 
the mainspring of his life was in religion. 
It is not in our plan to trace the political 
events which were bringing on the national 
crisis in England; sufficient to say that 
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Winthrop, like many others, 
was profoundly convinced of 
an impending peril to the 
Church in the introduction of 
Romish practices, and to the 
country in the absolutism of 
the kingly rule; that escape 
was possible only in emigra- 
tion; and that the foresight 
which formed the company 
and secured the charter sprang 
from a sense of the imminent 
need of action. It must not be 


INTERIOR OF GROTON CHUROH. 


ideal Church of 
God. 

So much for the 
political signif. 
cance of the emi- 
gration of which 
John Winthrop was 
the acknowledged 
head. The details 
of this emigration 
are matters of his- 
tory: we direct 
our attention to 
the person who 
maintains a serene 
front, and accepts 
with the deep hu- 
mility of his na- 
ture the responsi- 
ble position assign- 
edtohim. He was 
compelled to ac- 
company the expe- 
dition without the 
presence of his 
wife, and a glimpse 
of their affection 
and of the lofty 
character which he 
—- bore will be had 
mW | by reading one of 
ATTMMMTTTMTT «= the parting letters 

: which he wrote to 
her while hourly 
expecting his own 
departure : 


2. 


= ———— — 


——— ST re 





** And now, my sweet 
soul; I must once again 
take my last farewell of 
thee in Old England. It 


overlooked that to Winthrop and those like | goeth very near to my heart to leave thee; but I know 


him religious purity was the highest ambi- 
tion, and that they clung to the Church of 
God as the home of their life, transcending 
all claims of country. “I shall call that 


| 
7 2) «eh , Tin. | 
my country,” writes the younger John Win- | that I shall yet again see thy sweet face in the land of 


throp, when proposing to go to New En- 
gland, “ where I may most glorify God and 
enjoy the presence of my dearest friends.” 
The church which held the dearest hopes of 
these Puritans was not the Church of En- 
gland as a state establishment, but a com- 
munity of believers. The identification of 
kingcraft with priesteraft had shaken their 


to their minds they were bearing the ark of 
the covenant with them when they crossed 
the seas. The religious movement, which 
had penetrated some men, like Milton, only 


to whom I have committed thee, even to Him who 
loves thee much better than any husband can, who 


| hath taken account of the hairs of thy head, and puts 
| all thy tears in His bottle, who can and (if it be for 
| His glory) will bring us together again with peace and 


comfort. Oh, how it refresheth my heart to think 


the living !—that lovely countenance that I have so 
much delighted in, and beheld with so great content ! 


| I have hitherto been so taken up with business as I 


could seldom look back to my former happiness; but 
now, when I shall be at some leisure, I shall not avoid 
the remembrance of thee, nor the grief for thy ab- 
sence. Thou hast thy share with me, but I hope the 


| course we have agreed upon will be some ease to us 
| both. Mondays and Fridays, at five of the clock at 


em | night, we shall meet in spirit till we meet in person. 
confidence in the Church of England, and | 


Yet if all these hopes should fail, blessed be our God 
that we are assured we shall meet one day, if not as 


| husband and wife, yet in a better condition. Let that 


to make them more resolute Englishmen, | 


swept away Winthrop and others into the 
trial of a new experiment. ‘They had seen 
the Church suffer through the ordinances 
of state authority; now they would con- 
struct a state which should be the shad- 


ow of what was to them a substance, the | 


stay and comfort thy heart. Neither can the sea drown 
thy husband, nor enemies destroy, nor any adversity 
deprive thee of thy husband or children. Therefore I 
will only take thee now and my sweet children in mine 


| arms, and kiss and embrace you all, and so leave you 


with my God. Farewell, farewell. I bless you all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. I salute my daughter 
Winth. Matt. Nan. and the rest, and all my good neigh- 
bors and friends. Pray all for us. Farewell. Com- 
mend my blessing to my son John. I can not now 


| write to him; but tell him I have committed thee and 


thine to him. Labor to draw him yet nearer to God, 
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and he will be the surer staff of comfort to thee. I 
can not name the rest of my good friends, but thou 
canst supply it. I wrote a week since to thee and Mr. 
Leigh and divers others. 
“Thine, wheresoever, Jo. Wrsturor.” 

It is impossible to real this and similar 
letters without feeling the sincerity of that 
nature which expressed itself with so much 
religious fervor. The assurance of a meet- 
ing some day, in a better condition than as 
husband and wife, indicates, when taken 
prosaically, a degree of exaltation which 
few of Winthrop’s readers could suddenly 
accept as their own prevalent emotion ; but 
the terms doubtless denote that constant 
reference of all hopes to a solid future of 
bliss which was the rock on which men 
tossed upon the sea of uncertainty looked 
with longing and sure belief. The quaint 
reminder, also, of their secret invisible tryst, 
which was most probably an hour of devo- 
tion, gives a charming view of that conse- 
cration of love which made impossible all 
meaner thoughts of one another. 

Winthrop was forty-two years old when 
he sailed for New England, and eighteen 
months afterward his wife and young chil- 
dren joined him. The picture of the re- 
union is thus sketched for us in the Gov- 
ernor’s journal : 

“ November 4, 1631.—The Governor, his wife and 
children, went on shore, with Mr. Peirce, in his ship’s 
boat. The ship gave them six or seven pieces, At 
their landing, the captains, with their companies in 
arms, entertained them with a guard and divers vollies 
of shot, and three drakes; and divers of the assistants 
and most of the people of the near plantations came to 
welcome them, and brought and sent, for divers days, 
great store of provisions, as fat hogs, kids, venison, 
poultry, geese, partridges, etc., so as the like joy and 
manifestation of love had never been seen in New En- 
gland. It was a great marvel that so much people and 
such store of provisions could be gathered together at 
80 few hours’ warning.” 
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There are two points in this entry which 
help us to note the life in Boston at that 
day—the affectionate hospitality of the peo- 
ple, and the formality and ceremony which 
attended the Governor’s movements. The 
gentlemen and their families who formed 
this company of Massachusetts Bay were by 
no means persons with advanced views on 
the subject of equality in rank; on the con- 
trary, they were very careful in all matters 
of etiquette. The Governor was attended 
to court, and to and from meeting on Sun- 
day, by four sergeants bearing halberds ; 
and Winthrop takes note in his journal of 
an exciting election, when he was himself 
chosen Governor, and was compelled to use 
two of his own servants as halberdiers, ow- 
ing to the refractoriness of the official ser- 
geants. A severe punishment is recorded 
against one evil-doer, when he was degraded 
from the rank of gentleman. 

There was a series of incidents in the ear- 
ly history of the colony growing out of the 
| Visits successively of two rival French Gov- 
ernors of the neighboring province of Aca- 
dia, La Tour and D’Aulnay. Winthrop, as 


Governor, received eaeh in turn, and the- 


position which he took in the controversy 
which sprang up brought upon him the 
censure of being too liberal in his treat- 
ment of Roman Catholics. For the contro- 
versy we care nothing now, but the impor- 
tance then attached to it led Winthrop to 
narrate all the incidents very minutely in 
his journal; and hence we have his account 
of the hospitality he extended to D’Aulnay’s 
messengers, and get a further look into the 
interior of the Governor’s house. “ Being 
the Lord’s day,” he writes, “and the people 
ready to go to the assembly after dinner, 
| Monsieur Marie and Monsieur Louis, with 
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Monsieur D’Aulnay his secretary, arrived at 
Boston in a small pinnace, and Major Gib- 
bons sent two of his chief officers to meet 
them at the water-side, who conducted them 
to their lodgings sine strepitu. The public 
worship being ended, the Governor repaired 
home, and sent Major Gibbons, with other 
gentlemen, with a guard of musketeers, to 
attend them to the Governor’s house, who, 
meeting them without his door, carried 
them into his house, where they were en- 
tertained with wine and sweetmeats, and 
after a while he accompanied them to their 
lodgings The Lord’s day they were here, 
the Governor, acquainting them with our 
manner, that all men either come to our 
public meetings or keep themselves quiet 
in their houses, and finding that the place 
where they lodged would not be conven- 
ient for them that day, invited them home 
to his house, where. they continued private 
all that day until sunset, and made use of 
such books, Latin and French, as he had, 
and the liberty of a private walk in his 
garden, and so gave no offense.” 

The house which Winthrop occupied in 
Boston was a wooden one, standing near 
the Old South Church, and was taken down 
for fire-wood, along with other buildings, 
during the occupation of Boston by the 
British in the winter of 1775-76. The frame 
had first been set up in Cambridge, but aft- 
erward removed to Boston and placed near | 
an excellent spring, which has left its mark 
behind in the neighboring Spring Lane. It 
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jis not likely that the house was one of 
much elaborateness, since Winthrop him. 
| self reproved his deputy for paying so much 
attention as he did to his wainscots and 
adorning, when the colony was poor and 
compelled to practice great economy; yet 
it must have been capacious enough for th 
entertainment of guests, and Winthrsy’s 
own household was large. At one time. 
when certain prisoners were brought to 
| Boston, the Governor (Winthrop) “caused 
them to be brought before him in his hall. 
where was a great assembly.” 

The furnishing of a house must necessa- 
rily have been for the most part with arti- 
cles brought from England, and for a few 
| years the dress also was of English make, 
| though it was not long before the colonists 
| began to look with satisfaction upon their 
'sheep and the promise of wool they gave. 

Margaret Winthrop, as we have seen, came 
over a year and a half after her husband, 
and his letters to her name a great variety 
of articles of wear and consumption which 
she was bidden to bring. ‘“ Pease-pudding 
and fish are our ordinary diet,” he writes 
to hér; and then he calls for forty hogs- 
| heads of meal, for pease and oatmeal, dry 
Suffolk cheese, butter and tried suet, sugar 
and fruit, pepper and ginger, a hogshead of 
| wine vinegar, conserve of red roses, garlic 
and onions, two or three hundred sheep- 
skins and lamb-skins, coarsest woolen cloth, 
“of sad colors and some red,” coarse rugs, 
worsted ribbon, welt leather shoes, and 
stockings, shoe-makers’ thread and hob- 
nails, oiled skins, bedding, candles, drink- 
ing-horns, brass and pewter utensils, leath- 
er bottles, axes, flints, augers, and mill- 
stones. In the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, there is 
shown a stone pot, tipped and covered with 
a silver lid, which was given in 1607 to 
Adam Winthrop, the father of the Govern- 
or, by Lady. Mildmay, Adam’s sister, and re- 
mained in the possession of the family for 
seven generations; and E. Howes wrote to 
| Winthrop in 1633 that he had sent him a 
case containing “an Irish skeyne, or knife,” 
two or three delicate tools, “and a fork.” 
Forks were hardly known in England be- 
fore 1650. The difference in rank, however, 
between the highest and lowest in the col- 
ony was probably marked pretty plainly in 
dress. The skins of animals shot in the for- 
ests helped to clothe the servants; and the 
laws against the ordinary wearing of silver, 
gold, and silk laces, and against the wearing 
at all of embroidered and needle-work caps, 
gold and silver girdles, immoderate great 
sleeves, and slashed apparel, indicate that 
the owners of these adornments were not 
slow to distinguish themselves. 

While Winthrop as Governor of the col- 
ony honored his office and wore his dignity 
with a decorous observance of all due for- 
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mality, it is plain that he did not regard the | side. In another case, when Vane and Pe- 
office of Governor as elevating him above | ters and the ministers Cotton, Wilson, and 
the common lot of the colony. In one of | Hooker were all arrayed against him, the 
the contemporaneous ae yon arene | charge ee ¥ _ r “ failed in 
is given of the wretched condition into | overmuch lenity. n inthrop’s own 
which the settlement had degenerated be- | words, it was his judgment that “in the in- 
fore the arrival of Winthrop and his com- | fancy of plantations justice should beé ad- 
pany. “Now,” it adds, “as soon as Mr, | ministered with more lenity than in a set- 
Winthrop was landed, perceiving what mis- | tled state, because people were then more 
ery was like to ensue through their idleness, apt to transgress, partly of ignorance of new 
he presently fell to work with his own | laws and orders, partly through oppression 
hands, and thereby a0 — the — grew and — mga a 
that there was not an idle person then to be ne can not read the annals of the colony 
found in the whole plantation.” A letter without perceiving the intense character of 
from Thomas Wiggin, who aga “4 von | the spe? by the leading a — = 
rl i i as a passé rhich is still |men whose convictions and ability would 
gland in 1631, has a passage which is 8 i j 
more explicit with regard to W inthrop’s | have stood them in good stead upon a large 
community of labor : “ And for the Governor and varied field. The very limitations of 
himself, I have observed him to be a dis- | the colonial life tended to deepen their con- 
creet and sober man, giving good example | victions and to press forth, upon apparently 
to all the planters, wearing plain apparel, slight occasions, expressions which, escaping 
such as may well beseem a mean man, drink- | from the immediate concern, have become 
ing ordinarily water, and when he is not fit words for nations to ponder. A single 
conversant about matters of justice, putting | illustration will serve our purpose, throw- 
his hand to any ordinary labor with his serv- ing light, as it does, upon some of the finest 
ants, ruling with much mildness, and in this | traits in Winthrop’s character: 
particular I observed him to be strict in The town of Hingham had nominated one 
execution of justice upon such as have scan- | Anthony Eames, who had been lieutenant 
dalized this state, either in civil or ecclesi- | previously, to be captain of their militia 
astical government, to the great content of | company; but before the Council could act 
those that are best affected and to the terror | upon the nomination, the majority of the 
of offenders.” The mention of his “drink- | town, becoming disaffected from some cause, 
ing ordinarily water’ had probably a pe- turned about and chose Bozoun Allen in his 
culiar significance, since in the Governor's place. | The magistrates constituting the 
oa ae an man arene toe 25, | ie me: rn — — - 
1630, which shows inthrop’s good sense | unwilling also to act directly against the 
. ‘ octl} 
and his willingness to be the first to make | expressed will of the town, and ordered the 
sacrifices: ‘The Governor, upon considera- parties to the controversy to remain as they 
tion of the inconveniences which had grown | were until the next General Court. But the 
in England by ae eo mr fe —— th who pean _ en- 
strained it at his own table, and wished | tirely indisposed to accept such cautionary 
others to do the like, so as it grew by little | advice, proceeded to train under Allen, and 
and little to disuse.” did their best to excommunicate Eames—for 
The last paragraph in Wiggin’s letter in- | town and church were not slow to mix their 
rT: . . ' * . 
timates that Winthrop filled — the ideal — Eames, on oe ve had a 
of a Puritan magistrate by being a terror | to the magistrates, and laid the case -before 
to evil-doers. We have not the space at four of them, among whom was Winthrop, 
command to enter upon the old subject of | Sten Deputy-Governor. The magistrates 
what ‘constituted severity and injustice in Semen some of the Allen party, _ 
the treatment bestowed by the New En- | bound them over to keep the peace till the 
gland Puritans upon those who invaded the | next General Court. Afterward others were 
territory which they vainly endeavored to | summoned and came before Winthrop alone, 
isolate for the peace of men and women of | and refused to submit to the requisition of 
a certain way of thinking. The principles | the magistrates, though “the Deputy labor- 
and laws which lay at the foundation of the | ed to let them see their error, and eh —_ 
Christian commonwealth built by these men time to consider of it.” Fourteen days aft- 
proved eventually too energetic for the nar- | er in open court, Winthrop, seeing two of 
row limits in which the founders would ig- | them in court for another cause, again re- 
norantly have had them revolve, and conse- quired them to enter bonds for their appear- 
quently they also builded better than they hs and upon a second — committed 
knew ; but it is interesting, in taking note | them in that open court. e action pro- 
of the temper of the leading men of the col- | duced a great commotion, and a petition was 
ony, to see how frequently Winthrop was | put up by the aggrieved parties to the Gen- 
found on the side of the larger liberty. In | eral Court, asking that their cause should be 
the controversy between D’Aulnay and La | heard, inasmuch as they had suffered for lib- 
Tour he took the unpopular and liberal | erty’s sake at the hands of certain magis- 
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trates. The petition came before the Dep- 
uties, or Representatives, as we now call 
them, who immediately referred it to the 


magistrates, and asked that it should be | 
granted. It was an unmannerly proceed- | 


ing, according to the customs of the time, 
being in effect an impeachment of the mag- 


istrates when no specific charge had been | 
named and no person singled out for pros- | 


ecution. The magistrates sent the petition 
back for satisfaction on these points; and 
the Deputies named two prosecutors, and 
presented Winthrop for trial. The magis- 


the scandalous nature of the proceedings in 
consideration of the greater scandal which 
was likely to grow out of the case unless 
there were a public hearing, and so the pe- 
tition was granted. In a word, Winthrop 


placed himself, a magistrate, on trial before | 


the people, and so far from standing on his 
dignity or his privilege, or evading the issue, 
sought it openly and directly. 

“The day appointed being come,” reads 
the journal, “the court assembled in the 
meeting-house at Boston. Divers of the 


elders were present and a great assembly | 


of people. The Deputy-Governor, coming 
in with the rest of the magistrates, placed 
himself béneath, within the bar, and so sat 
uncovered. Some question was in the court 


about his being in that place (for many | 


both of the court and the assembly were 
grieved at it). But the Deputy telling them 
that, being criminally accused, he might not 
sit as a judge in,that cause, and, if he were 


upon the bench, it would be a great disad- | 


vantage to him, for he could not take that 
liberty to plead the cause which he ought 


was satisfied.” The result of the trial was 
that the petitioners were fined, and the 
Deputy-Governor legally and publicly ac- 
quitted of all that was laid to his charge. 
It was then, when the sentence of the court 


Governor was desired by the court. to go up | 
and take his place again upon the bench; 
“and the court being about to rise,” as the 
journal proceeds, “he desired leave for a 
little speech, which was to-this. effect.” 

The “little speech” may take its place 
among the most remarkable speeches ever 
delivered for the dignity and loftiness with 
which, in simple language, it sets forth the 
true relations of magistrates and people. It 
is, indeed, one of the landmarks in the prog- 
ress of human governments, and, apart from 
this public character, has its value as show- 
ing how Winthrop’s mind dwelt among the 
higher thoughts, and could make the squab- 
ble of Hingham militia-men the occasion 
for utterances which may be ranked with 
passages in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 
One passage only we may quote, but its 
accents fall upon our ears as the last and 


had been publicly read, that the Deputy- | 





finest expression of the human mind in dea). 
ing with the great subject contained in the 
words: 


“For the other point concerning liberty, I observe 
a great mistake in the country about that. There js 1 
twofold liberty, natural (I mean as our nature is now 
corrupt), and civil or federal. The first is common to 
man with beasts and other creatures. By this, man, » 
he stands in relation to man simply, hath liberty to do 
what he lists; it is a liberty to evil as well as to good. 
This liberty is incompatible and inconsistent with ay- 
thority, and can not endure the least restraint of th, 
most just authority. The exercise and maintaining of 
this liberty makes men grow more evil, and in time to 


| be worse than brute beasts—omnes sumus licentia d 
rates were urged by Wi rop to overlook | ; ‘ ; 

trates ro‘urg 1 y Winthr I t | —that wild beast which all the ordinances of God ar; 

| bent against to restrain and subdue it. The other king 


teriores. This is that great enemy of truth and peace 


of liberty I call civil or federal; it may also be termed 
moral in reference to the covenant between God and 
man in the mofal law, and the politic covenants and 
constitutions among men themselves. This liberty is 
the proper end and object of authority, and can not 
subsist without it; and it is a liberty to that only which 


is good, just, and honest. This liberty you are to stand 


for, with the hazard (not only of your goods, but) of 
your lives, if need be. Whatsoever crosseth this is not 
authority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty is 
maintained and exercised in a way of subjection to au- 
thority; it is of the same kind of liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free.” 


Yet at the beginning of the Puritan set- 
tlement one can see the signs of that super- 


stition which was in the generations imme- 
diately following to bring dishonor upon the 


colony. The intense religious emotion which 
stirred the minds of the leaders at first found 
a healthy escape in the practical work which 
attended the foundation of the common- 


| wealth; but when the pressure was removed, 


the force of their religious life began to be 
expended on abstractions, and their imagi- 
nations, filled with ghostly images, to seize 


| upon the wildest vagaries as explanations 
to be allowed at the bar, upon this the court | 


of their own visions. It is scarcely to be 
doubted, besides, that the dark forests and 


| flitting savages helped to people their mind 
| with uncanny shapes. Winthrop did not 


escape the prevalent temper; but in him 
superstition showed itself most decidedly in 
the form of an undue estimate of special 
providences. ‘“ Two little girls of the Gov- 
ernor’s family,” he relates in one place, “ were 
sitting under a great heap of logs, plucking 
of birds, and the Wind driving the feathers 
into the house, the Governor's wife caused 
them to remove away. They were no soon- 
er gone, but the whole heap of logs fell down 
in the place, and had crashed them to death 
if the Lord, in His special providence, had 
not delivered them.” It is touching to read 
@ passage near this entry where, without 
mentioning names, it is evident that Win- 
throp and his wife are the ones referred to: 
“Upon this occasion it is not impertinent 
(though no credit nor regard be had of 


dreams in these days) to report a dream 


which the father of these children had at 
the same time, viz., that, coming into his 
chamber, he found his wife (she was a very 





gracious woman) in bed, and three or four of 


their children lying by her, with most sweet 
and smiling countenances, with crowns upon 
their heads, and blue ribbons about their 
leaves. When he awaked he told his wife 
his dream, and made this interpretation of 
it. that God would take of her children to 
make them heirs of Christ in His kingdom.” | 
We are not wont to think of the Puritans | 
as indulging in fond fancies; yet this little | 
bit of poetry, with its religious application, 
is a very faithful sign of that delicate sensi- | 
bility and purity of feeling which underlay | 
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the ruggedness and sternness of the Puritan | | 


character. One other picture we give from 
Winthrop’s diary for the quaint view it gives 


. aa 
of the life of the time and the character of | | 


the man: 


“The Governor, being at his farm-house at Mystic, | 
walked out after supper and took a piece in his hand, | 
supposing he might see a wolf (for they came daily 
about the house, and killed swine and calves, etc.) ; and | 
being about half a mile off, it grew suddenly dark, so | 
as, in coming home, he mistook his path, and went till 


he came to a little house of Sagamore John, which | | 
stood empty. There he staid, and having a piece of | | 


match in his pocket (for he always carried about him | 
match and compass, and, in summer-time, snakeweed), 
he made a good fire near the house, and lay down upon 
some old mats which he found there, and so spent the 
night, sometimes walking by the fire, sometimes sing- 
ing psalms, and sometimes getting wood, but could not 
sleep. It was (through God’s mercy) a warm night; 
but a little before day it began to rain, and, having no 
cloak, he made’ shift by a long pole to climb up into | 
the house. In the morning there came thither an In- 
dian squaw, but perceiving her before she had opened 
the door, he barred her out; yet she staid there a/| 
great while essaying to get in, and at last she went 
away, and he returned safe home, his servants having 
been much perplexed for him, and having walked about 
and shot off pieces and hallooed in the night, but he | 
heard them not.” 


The story of Winthrop’s life, from the time | 
of his arriving in Massachusetts Bay, in 1630, | 
till his death, in 1649, is thé story of the col- 
ony itself. His diary mingles personal and | 
public matters, and his own name is always | 
used as that of a third party. His letters are 
likewise at once the letters of a private gen- 
tleman and a public officer. As the fortunes | 
of the colony were shaken, the Governor | 
stood like a rock in the midst of wavering 
men. There are few passages in literature 
more full of a noble passion than that fervent | 
appeal in his diary which burst from his lips 
when, in 1642, he seemed about to be desert- 
ed by his companions, while poverty and 
sickness had wrought havoc all about him. 

“Ask thy conscience,” he exclaims, “if 
thou wouldst have plucked up thy stakes, 
and brought thy family three thousand 
niles, if thou hadst expected that all, or 
most, would have forsaken thee there. Ask, | 
again, what liberty thou hast toward others 
which thou likest not to allow otherg to- 
ward thyself; for if one may go, another 
may, and so the greater part, and so church 
and commonwealth may be left destitute 
in a wilderness, exposed to misery and re- 
proach, and all for thy ease and pleasure, 


STATUE OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP, MOUNT AUBURN 
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whereas, these all being now thy brethren, 
as near to thee as the Israelites were to 


| Moses, it were much safer for thee, after his 


example, to choose rather to suffer affliction 


| with thy brethren than to enlarge thy ease 


and pleasure by furthering the occasion of 
their ruin.” 

In the service of the commonwealth Win- 
throp disregarded his own private advan- 
tage, and it was not far from the time of 
the last-quoted record that his own needs 
and the affectionate regard of the people are 
shown, curiously mingled with that jealousy 
of authority which from the earliest days 
characterized the people of the common- 
wealth. There had been some trouble in 
making way for the election of Dudley as 
Governor in place of Winthrop. “The eld- 
ers,” says Winthrop’s journal, “ being met at 
Boston about this matter, sent some of their 
company to acquaint the old Governor [ Win- 


|throp] with their desire and the reasons 
| moving them, clearing themselves of all dis- 


like of his government, and seriously pro- 
fessing their sincere affection and respect to- 
ward him, which he kindly and thankfully 
accepted, concurritig with them in their mo- 
tion, and expressing his unfeigned desire of 
more freedom, that he might a little intend 
his private occasions, wherein (they well 
knew) how much he had lately suffered (for 
his bailiff, whom he trusted with managing 
his farm, had engaged him £2500 without his 
privity) in his outward estate. This they 
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had heard of, and were much affected there- | church, often speaking his advice, and often 
with, and all the country in general, and | contradicted, even by young men, and some 
took course (the elders agreeing upon it at | of low degree; yet not replying, but offer. 
that meeting) that supply should be sent in | ing satisfaction also when any supposed of- 
from the several towns by a voluntary con- | fenses have arisen: a Governor who has 
tribution for freeing of these engagements ; | been unto us as a mother, parent-like dis- 
and the court (having no money to bestow, | tributing his goods to brethren and neigh- 
and being yet much indebted) gave his wife | bors at his first coming, and gently bearing 
three thousand acres of land; and some of | our infirmities without taking notice of 
the towns sent in liberally, and some others | them.” 

promised, but could perform but little, and It had fallen to the Governor to record in 
the most nothing at all. The whole came | his journal a little less than two years be- 
not to £500, whereof near half came from fore: 

Boston; and one gentleman of: Newbury, | “In this sickness, the Governor's wife, daughter of 
Mr. Richard Dummer, propounded for a sup- | Sir John Tyndal, Knight, left this world for a better, 
ply by a more private way, and, for example, rena nage hoa samp of py — es singu- 
himself disbursed £100,” : ze beloved mA honored of all the a tg sili 

But though Winthrop laid down his of- 
fice at this time, it was again and again re-| His own character we have aimed to illus- 
stored to him, and his death, after a few | trate by his journal and letters. In what 
| 

















weeks’ illness, took place when he was Gov-| esteem his companions held him may be 
ernor. We have in Cotton Mather’s Mag-| read in the letters of the date, filled with 
nalia the record of a portion of a sermon | sincere grief. It is not too much to say that 
delivered by the venerable Cotton, when | we are indebted to the Puritan founders 
Winthrop lay sick, in which he is described | of New England for no more precious gift 
as “a Governor who has been unto us as a| than the noble lives of John and Margaret 
brother—not usurping authority over the | Winthrop. 
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POET’S RESIGNATION. 
By ALFRED H. LOUIS. 









So long at life’s school, | Pass to thy light; 
‘ Yet unteachable—'sdeath ! Soar, bird-angel, soar ! 

Dig thy grave, fool, Leave me to my night, 
And wait by it for Death. And know me no more. 

The ship sinks, a grave, | Enough that I catch ' 
For one little leak ; | The gleam of thy wing, 

And one word might save As my straining eyes watch 
Which lips can not speak. Thy flight to day’s spring. 






So I fall by the way, I ought to have known 
And bowed to the truth, 
For my bread hath been stone 


Since the days of my youth. 


Lost in dark caverns’ deeps, 
For want of one ray 
Which the cruel sun keeps. 











So I faint on the sand, 
Thirsting in desert wide, 

And rave of the strand 

And the lost river’s tide. 


Well, Poet and Sage 
Must earn ruin and wreck, 

For the foot of the Age 

Must be set on their neck. 
















Well, best that she give 






They perish of scorn 
And the world’s cruel sneers, 

Heart-rent, bosom-torn, 

By sighs stifled and tears. 


No ear to my cry, 
For the living must live, 
And the dying must die. 














| 

| 

} 

| 
Let the lark sing | But I fade from the land 
To the blue of its Heaven: | And die, as is best, 






; Why should the sting For an idolized hand 
From my bosom be riven? Sends the sword through my -breast. 





s Why should the face 

That is set to the stars 
Gaze on my dark’ place 
Through my prison bars ? 


So long at life’s school, 

Wisdom conies to late breath: 
The grave’s dug for Love’s fool; 
He'll wait by it for Death. 
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“T is held that British residents in the | 
l tropical lowlands of Hindostan must pe- | 
riodically recruit their health by a sojourn | 
in a colder climate. The government has | 
therefore established sanitaria or health 
stations at elevated points in its Indian 
dominions. The most noted of these is 
Darjeeling, in Sikkim, 370 miles north of 
Calcutta, in about the latitude of New Or- | 
leans, where, at an elevation of 7000 feet, | 
the climate resembles that of the south of 
England. It is on the southern slope of 
the Himalayas, in view of the two loftiest 
summits on the globe, and there are several 
others which overtop the highest peaks of 
the Andes. From Darjeeling set forth two 
expeditions to explore this portion of the 
Himalayas. Of the first of these, made in 
1848 by Dr. Hooker, we have before given 
some account.* Another has been recent- 
ly undertaken by two English gentlemen, 
accompanied by the wife of one of them, 
who has just put forth a narrative of it.t 
She withholds her name, and merely desig- 
nates her husband as F We learn that 
he was in the civil service, and was ordered 
for two years to Darjeeling. By the na- 
tives the lady was styled the Mem Sahib, 
equivalent to “Lady Mylord,” and so we 
shall designate her, her husband being the 
Sahib. 

They left Caleutta by the railway up the 
left bank of the Ganges. The night train 
was provided with a sleeping-car for ladies 
only; but as the Mem Sahib was the only 











* “A Naturalist in the Himalayas,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, October, 1854. 
t The Indian Alps, and How we Crossed them. By a 
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THE MEM SAHIB AND HER TREASURES, 















first-class female passenger, her husband 
was after some demur allowed to occupy 
a berth. At dawn they reached a station 
where the railway bends eastward, while 
their route was due north, and upon the op- 
posite side of the Ganges. A small steam- 
er conveyed them several leagues up and 
across the broad river. Steamers appear to 
find little favor with the Hindoos, for the 
Mem Sahib and her husband were the only 
passengers. At dusk they landed at the 
little town of Caragola, whence they were 
to proceed by the “ government bullock 
train.” In India they usually travel by 
night, and the train was awaiting them. It 
consisted of a single wagon, with wheels of 
almost solid wood. The legal rate of speed 
is three miles an hour; but by dint of inces- 
sant prodding the driver was usually able 
to get only half that from his animals; 
once, by persistent twisting of their tails, 
he roused them from a walk to a slow trot; 
but in a few minutes they found themselves 
overturned into a rice swamp seven feet be- 
low the narrow causeway which formed the 
road. One night on the bullock train was 
enough for the Sahib, who at the next sta- 
tion bargained for a “palkee gharee,” the 
Hindoo equivalent for a post coach. This, 
when brought up at dusk, proved to be a 
vehicle with closed sides, resembling a di- 
lapidated hearse, drawn by two sorry horses, 
into which the Sahib and his wife crawled, 
and stretched themselves out at full length, 
the servant and luggage being mounted 
upon the roof. 

At length they reached the Terai, a belt 
of malarious swamp and jungle from ten to 





Lady Pioneer. Illustrated by herself. London: 1876. 


twenty miles wide, peopled with wild beasts 
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TRAVELING POST, 


and reptiles. It lies at the foot of the Him- 
alaya range; and although it is more than 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, the en- 
tire ascent is only as many feet, From this 
point the ascent begins to grow rapid. Po- 
nies had been ordered to meet them at the 
first station beyond the Terai, but these not 
having come down, the Sahib undertook to 
walk to the next station, while a rude two- 
wheeled bullock cart was chartered to con- 
vey the Mem Sahib and the luggage to 
Punkahbaree, the last station but one be- 
fore reaching Darjeeling. 

The ascent, at first hardly perceptible, 
soon becomes more steep. Punkahbaree is 
1800 feet above the sea. Kursiong, the last 
station, six miles beyond, is 3000 feet high- 
er. The flora changes at every mile. Trop- 
ical palms are replaced by forests of oaks 
and birch, clothing the steep  hill-sides, 
These forests are rapidly disappearing, the 
trees being cut down and the ground burn- 
ed over to make way for the-culture of the 
tea-plant, which is rapidly extending on the 
Himalayan slopes. A tea plantation is em- 
inently unpicturesque; the plants, some- 
what resembling currant bushes, are set out 
in rows in the blackened soil. The leaves 
are picked by women, whose babes are 
placed in shallow baskets in the scanty 
shade of a bush. The Mem Sahib assures 
us that no one who has not tasted it at the 
home of a culti- 
vator has any 
idea what tea 
should be. Ilé 
requires at least 
three years to 
gain a _ perfect 
tlavor, the new- 
ly made article, 
even of the best % 
quality, tasting ” 
like fresh hay 
with a dash of 
mint. 

From 
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miles, a broad, smooth road winds 
around the flanks of stupendous 
hills, making a total rise of about 
half a mile. It is crowded with 
men and women bearing heayy 
loads, or driving buffaloes, wit} 
rude hackeries or carts, and doo- 
lies or litters upon which inya- 
lids are borne up the steep as- 
cent. During the Sepoy war an 
officer in reporting some engage- 
ment wrote that the doolies came 
down and took away the sick 
and wounded. The official ré- 
dacteur at Calcutta, supposing 
that this word meant some wild 
hill tribe, improved upon his text, 
' and the homeward dispatch read, 
“The ferocious Doolies rushed down and 
took away all the sick and wounded.” 

Darjeeling was fixed upon as the site of a 
sanitarium in 1835, and the Rajah of Sik- 
kim, who had come undef the amiable 
“ protection” of the British, was politely ro- 
quested to cede a small tract for this pur- 
pose. After no little pressure, he consented, 
“out of friendship to the British govern- 
ment,” in consideration of an annual pay- 
ment of £300. Some fifteen years later 
the Rajah offended his “ protectors,” who 
revoked the payment, and “annexed” a 
considerable additional tract of territory. 
Meanwhile barracks and a hospital were 
established, European residents of the plains 
erected pleasant cottages, and native vil- 
lages grew up at a little distance around 
them. When Dr. Hooker was there, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the entire population 
was about 5000; it now numbers about 
20,000. 

The bulk of the native population con- 
sists of Bhoo- 
tias and Lep- 
chas. The for- 
mer are a stout, 
hardy race ; 
the latter 
are smaller 
and more 
effeminate. 
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The Bhootias are inclined to industry, have 
goats, pigs, cows, and buffdloes, and culti- 
vate the fertile valleys. The Lepcha men 
are averse to hard work, which they throw 
upon their wives, while they spend their 
time in fishing and butterfly-hunting. The 
district is famous for its lepidoptera, and not 
a few of the English health-seekers busy 





THE FEROOIOUS DOOLIES. 


themselves in making collections. Both 
tribes are fond of dirt, gay clothing, and or- 
naments, and every one wears an amulet box 
containing relics of some departed Lama, 
clippings of his hair, parings of his nails, or, 
most prized of all, a decayed tooth. 

The cantonment of Darjeeling occupies 
the summit of a ridge, from each side of 
which deep valleys ‘slope steeply, but not 
precipitously. A walk or pony ride of a 
couple of hours will bring one from a climate 
like that of London to spots where the or- 
ange and the sugar-cane flourish. Looking 
northward, the horizon for a third of its 
circuit is bounded by the most magnificent 
mountain scenery of the globe. Right in 
front is Kinchinjunga, 28,177 feet, the second 


loftiest peak, whose summit reaches a mile 


nearer the stars than any other upon earth 


saving a few of his own gigantic brethren. | 
The still loftier Gaurisankar or Deodunga, | 
which the English have named Mount Ever- | 
est, seventy miles to the west, and more than | 


29,000 feet high, is not seen from the can- 
tonment, being hidden by an intervening 
lower and nearer range, but is visible from 
many points in the neighborhood. Just 
to the west of Kinchinjunga are Junnoo, 


25,311 feet, and Kubra, 24,015 feet, the view | 
to the east being bounded by the square | 
gigantic mass of Donkia, 23,176 feet. At | 


least twelve peaks, each more than 20,000 
feet, are visible at a glance, the most beau- 
tiful of which is Pundeem, 22,207 feet, al- 
most on a level with Aconcagua and Sa- 
hama, the loftiest in the Andes. Pile the 
Jungfrau upon Mont Blanc, and the summit 
would not reach that of Gaurisankar. Upon 
Mount Washington heap the three loftiest 
summits of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the pile would not 
reach to within.half a mile of the white 
crown of Kinchinjunga. 

During a great portion of the year a clear 
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morning is almost the exception at Darjee- 
ling; but when one does occur, the view at 
sunrise hasno parallelon earth. The peaks 
are so lofty and sharp that they catch the 
rays of the rising sun while all below is 
shrouded in darkness. The first beams 
strike the white summit of Kinchinjunga, 
which puts on a rosy glow against the dark 
blue sky; Junnoo is next aflame, then Ku- 
bra and Pundeem, and one by one all the 
others in rapid succession. 

The Sahib entered upon his official duties, 
whatever they were, smoked his cigars, stutt- 
ed his bird-skins, and rather pooh-poohed at 
the enthusiasm of his wife, who was much 
given to searching for and sketching the 
picturesque, for which we have abundant 
reason to thank her. 

One day, while she was thus employed, she 
heard a soft voice from behind her, saying, 
in broken English, “That big mountain thar 
is Junnoo, Mem Sahib; and him thar is 
Kubra.” Turning around, she saw a pretty 
girl of perhaps eighteen, spinning with a 
hand distaff—for the spinning-wheel has 
not yet found its way to the Himalayas. It 
soon appeared that the girl, whose name 
was Lattoo, was the daughter of a Bhootia, 
who had a cottage, fishing nets, buffaloes, 
pigs, and poultry in a pleasant valley. A 
handsome young fellow, who had nothing 
but his butterfly net, fishing rod, and knife, 
was in love with her. The father flouted 
at him because he was a Lepcha, and a poor 





LEPOHA BUTTERFLY-HUNTER. 


|one at that. He wished her to marry a mid- 
| dle-aged Bhootia, who, besides pigs, poultry, 
'and buffaloes, had a hut shaded by orange- 
|trees and sugar-canes, and, moreover, was 
| willing to give 400 rupees to purchase her 
for a bride. Lattoo had lived in the family 
of an English missionary, where she had 
learned the language, together with many 
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ideas not in accordance with those of her 
tribe, among which was a spice of coquetry, 
and a determination not to become the 
drudge of a man whom she did not like. 
The story of Lattoo runs all through the Mem 
Sahib’s narrative. The poor girl had a sort 
of tenderness for her Lepcha lover, hardly 
amounting to love, but rather pity for him, | 
because her father was always abusing him. 
She finally pined away and diea, not, as ro- 
mance would have it, of a broken heart, but 
because she could not make her half-Euro- | 
pean culture conform to her Bhootia destiny. 
As the two years’ term of service at Dar- | 
jeeling was drawing to a close, the Mem | 
Sahib cautiously broached to her husband | 
the project of a long tour into the almost | 
unknown interior. The Sahib at first pooh- 
poohed. “I always knew,” he said, between 
the puffs at his cigar, “that it was useless 
to expect a woman to be rational; but I| 
never knew until this moment to what 
lengths you could go.” “But,” says the Mem 
Sahib, “I saw that I had only to keep up a 
judicious agitation, administered in small 
but frequent doses, to have my way in the 
end.” And have her way she did. Leave of 
absence for three months was obtained, and 
preparations were commenced. Every sea- 
son has its drawbacks for traveling in the 
Himalayas. From March to May the mount- 
ains are clothed in perpetual mists; from | 
June to October is the wet season; the win- 
ter season is, upon the whole, the most fa- | 
vorable, and the start was to be made in | 
November. | 
Luckily a friend, who is designated as 
a 2, ,a mighty potentate in the province, | 
whose destinies he ruled with a mild and | 
beneficent sway,” offered not only to make | 
one of the party, but to take upon himself 
almost the whole charge of it. On account 
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TENDOOK, 


| of his great stature, the natives styled him 


the Burra Sahib, “ The Big Mylord,” and we 
shall so call him. Moreover, a native gen- 
tleman named Tendook, a man of consider- 
able influence at the court of the Rajah of 
Sikkim, proposed also to join the expedition. 
He, a rather tall and corpulent Lepcha, 
dressed usually in a long robe of maroon- 
colored silk, which he sometimes exchanged 


| for one of amber-colored cloth. He proved 


himself an excellent fellow-traveler. Ex- 
cept for him the whole party would proba- 
bly have perished. 

After all, little more was contemplated 
than a long picnic, with a little “roughing 
it” among the mountains, What with in- 
terpreter, cook, servants, coolies to carry the 
tents, provisions, and other impedimenta, 
and a score of pioneers to go before and clear 
the way, there were more than seventy per- 
sons belonging to the party. Add to these 
Tendook and his own at- 
tendants, the whele num- 
ber was ninety. They had 
five tents, one of which 
served as a dining-room, 
and could in a few min- 
utes be fitted up as a very 
comfortable parlor. Ta- 
ble, bedsteads, and easy- 
chairs unscrewed and fold- 
ed up like chess-boards ; 
stove and astral lamp were 
unjointed so as to fit into 
the smallest possible com- 
pass; kitchen and dining 
utensils packed into each 
other so that a whole serv- 
ice took up no more space 
than a single one. Their 
cook, who performed his 
functions in the open air, 
was a model in his way; 
his dishes were unex- 
ceptionable, although the 
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Mem Sahib was’ once 
somewhat startled by 
coming upon him pre- 
paring their breakfast. 
He was squatted upon 
the ground, both hands 
embracing his hubble- 
bubble pipe, while the 
toasting-fork was held 
before the fire between 
his toes. The serv- 
ants, of course, slept in 
the open air, in warm 
or cold, sunshine and 
storm. Tendook’s tent, 
which was always 
pitched at a little dis- 
tance, Was a@ gorgeous 
affair, covered with 
cloth striped in blue 
and white, richly em- 
proidered with Thibetan devices. The com- 
missariat was amply supplied. There was 
store of canned meats, pickles, preserves, 


biscuits, wine, brandy, rum, and the inev- | 


itable Bass’s ale, and a number of sheep 
were driven along, to be slaughtered as oc- 
casion required. Moreover, the Burra Sa- 
hib had arranged with the officials of. the 
Rajah to have fresh supplies awaiting them 
at various points—an agreement which was 
not kept, whereby in the end the party came 
to grief. The natives lived entirely upon 
rice and roasted ears of corn, with an occa- 
sional glass of rum. 

For conveyance there were ponies for the 
Burra Sahib and the Sahib, with a spare one 
for the Mem when she chose to ride, although 
these were soon found useless, the gentle- 


men using their own natural means of loco- | 


motion. For the conveyance of the lady a 
“ Bareilly dandy” was fixed upon. This is a 
reclining chair of cane, suspended by straps 
from astrong boat-shaped wooden frame, ex- 
tending into a pole at each end. This is 
earried by four bearers, who are relieved at 
short intervals. Each team is, if possible, 
composed of two short and two tall men. In 


| ticular about the 
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going up hill the short ones take the front 
pole and the tall ones the rear one, revers- 
ing the arrangement when going down hill. 

Nothing could well present less appear- 
ance of “roughing it” than the aspect of the 
three persons seated in the big tent at even- 


| ing, the astral lighted, and the stove aglow, 


when they had attained a cold region, the 
Sahib reading aloud to his companions from 
Kaye’s ponderous History of the Sepoy War, 
which they had wisely brought with them 
instead of any lighter literature; the lady 
attired as though in her own boudoir, for she 


| brought with her an abundant wardrobe, 


including garments for all weathers and a 
love of a bonnet, and for a while was par- 
arrangement of her back 
hair, in which she had the assistance of the 
wife of one of her bearers, who had surrepti- 
tiously joined her husband, and was install- 
ed as lady’s-maid, 

Their route at first took them down into 
the tropical valleys, where the lemons hung 
ripe on the trees; then it gradually ascend- 
ed by narrow paths through the forests, un- 
til at last the bare summit of Mount Tongloo, 
10,000 feet above the sea, was reached, where 
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IN THE EVENING—ROUGHING IT. 


the Mem Sahib for the first time saw, far | 
away to the northwest, the summit of Gau- 
risankar, all the other great peaks as far as | 
Chumulari to the eastward being in sight, 
while, turning to the south, the vast plains | 
of Nepaul stretched far below them to the 
verge of the horizon. Here they were de- 
tained for three days in a cold rain-storm, 
and also awaiting the arrival of the Soubah | 
of Mongmoo, whom the diplomatic Burra | 
Sahib had expected to meet here. He not 
coming, the journey was resumed along the | 
very crest of the Singaleelah range, an off- | 
shoot of the main Himalayas. 

Still onward and slowly upward, they | 
come to the region of pine forests, the trees | 
all hoary, covered with moss, and many of | 
them tottering to their fall. Although their | 
cones covered the ground, not a single young 
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tree was seen; not 
a seed had germina. 
ted. Can it be that 
there is a cycle in 
the growth of trees? 
Has the sun’s heat 
notably diminished 
since the time when 
these old trees were 
young? or is this 
vast region § even 
now being slowly el- 
evated by forces like 
those which origi- 
nally upheaved it, so 
that the temperature 
a is gradually growing 
yen colder ? 

ORY Still onward and 
OY upward, in gloomy 
ns J ; gloomy 
weather, to the sum- 
mit of Mount Singa- 
leelah, 12,300 feet, 
where the Soubah 
had sent word that he would meet them, and 
where they found that he had placed piles of 
wood ready: for their fires. At last he came— 
a mild, patriarchal old man, with long float- 
ing hair and beard, dressed in a garnet-color- 
ed robe with flowing sleeves, who, but for his 
broad-brimmed hat of finely plaited grass, 
might have passed for the model of pictures 
in old Bibles representing Noah upon Mount 
Ararat. He looked with mild surprise at the 
Mem Sahib, the only European woman whom 
he had ever seen; assured the travelers that 
their proposed route was a practicable one; 
farnished them, as the supplies for their men 
were growing short, with 160 pounds of rice 
and fifty pounds of a kind of millet, and a 
guide, who, he said, was a herdsman who 
every summer led his kine over these hills. 
The guide, notwithstanding his asserted low 
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THE SOUBAH'S MEMORIAL STONES. 


ly occupation, was gorgeously attired in a! 
scarlet tunie embroidered with black, and 
wore a large knife in an ornamented sheath, 
for which the Sahib offered him fifty rupees | 
(twenty-five dollars)—an offer which was 
scornfully declined. He was a handsome, | 
intelligent fellow, but something in his eye | 
led the Mem Sahib to suspect him. 
Before taking his leave, the old Soubah | 
caused his followers to erect upon the shore | 
of a lonely tarn three stone slabs as a me- | 
morial of the meeting. The taller stone in 
the centre stands for the Burra Sahib, as 
befitted his superior dignity and bulk; the 
smaller one on the right is the Sahib; while | 
the diminutive, stumpy one on the left rep- 
resents the Mem Sahib, who professes to be 
somewhat vexed thereat, and wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that it is by no 
means a fair representation of her figure. | 
Sending back fourteen men with the tent | 
furniture, the heavy luggage, and the now | 
useless ponies, the party set out again on| 
their journey amidst a blinding mist. At 
night, for the first time, a sheep was killed 
for the use of the attendants. They had 
encamped at the foot of a precipitous ascent 


six hundred feet high, seemingly almost | 


perpendicular, but which must be climbed. 
The dandy was unavailable here, and all 
agreed that the Mem Sahib could not per- 
form it on foot. Her most trusted and faith- 
ful carrier, the largest and most muscular 
man she ever saw, had been nicknamed Hat- 
ti, or “The Elephant.” A tent chair was 
placed on his back, and firmly bound to his 
arms and around his forehead, and The Ele- 
phant fairly bore her up the cliff, up which 
the others could hardly climb on all fours. 
The pine zone was now left far below, 
but the ground was covered with thorny 
brambles which greatly impeded the march. 
They supposed that they had attained an 


elevation of about 14,000 feet, but had as} 
yet felt none of the unpleasant symptoms | 
usnally experienced by travelers at such a! 
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height. The great 
peaks were usually 
hidden by nearer 
though lower sum- 
mits; but occasion- 
ally through some 
depression Gauri- 
sankar, far to the 
left, and the near- 
er Kinchinjunga, to 
the right, showed 
themselves. One 
magnificent near 
view of Pundeem 
broke upon them 
through a rocky 
cleft, the walls of 
which bore the 
shapes of stern 
weird human faces, 
as distinct as that of our own famed “ Old 
Man of the Mountains” at Franconia. 

Still onward and upward, day after day, 
until the well-known symptoms of Alpine 
climbing began to manifest themselves— 
difficulty of breathing, nausea, and intense 
pain inthe head. They were fast approach- 
ing the region of perpetual snow, which on 
this side of the Himalayas is from 15,000 to 
17,000 feet, above which there are more than 
two miles of perpendicular ascent to the 
summit of Kinchinjunga. Snow has lately 
fallen, and they soon find it more than a 
foot deep. 

Their supplies were almost exhausted. 
The bearers grew anxious. “Go back to Dar- 
jeeling, Mem Sahib,” they cried; “this is a 
cold, hungry country; nothing to eat here; 
we shall all be starved.” It was clear that 
the supplies promised at first by the Rajah 
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of their party. A _ hurried 
consultation was held, the re- 
sult of which was to return, 
They had probably reached 
an elevation of nearly 18,000 
feet, almost half a mile high- 
er than the summit of Mont 
Blane. Few mortals have 
ever gone a thousand feet 
higher. 

We pass rapidly over the 
incidents of the return jour- 
ney. Their stock of provis- 
ions was reduced to three 
sheep, a little corn for the 
natives, and a few odds and 
ends of the miscellaneous 
stores. Two of the sheep had 
to be slaughtered for the men 
to save them from absolute 
starvation. Their only hope 
was to reach Mount Singa- 
leelah by forced marches be- 
fore their food wholly gave 
out. Atthe third stage their 
guide decamped in the night, 
and they saw him no more. 
He had certainly misled them, 
whether purposely or not the 
venerable old Soubah and 
himself only know. 

They were deomed to be 
disappointed at Mount Singa- 
leelah. There were no signs 


of Sikkim had not been sent after them ; but | of the messengers who had been sent for- 
ward to hurry back supplies. The last rem- 


their guide assured them that the way they 
were going would soon lead them down to | 
the Yak station of Yangpoong, where they 
would be within reach of food. So they | 
kept on, still ascending instead of descend- | 
ing, and at last began climbing the steep face 
of a mountain, beyond which, across a deep 
glacial valley, rose the sharp cone of Jun- | 
noo, close to whose flank they had now | 
reached. They marched in single file, fol- | 
lowing in the now deep snow the footsteps 
of their guide. At the top of the ascent 
they found themselves on an almost level 
plateau, along which they marched, almost 
blinded by the dazzling reflection from the | 
snow. A thin, semi-transparent mist en- | 

| 


veloped them, through which the sun shone | 
like a ball of fire. All became almost blind, | 
and could only relieve their aching eyeballs | 


by muffling their faces, merely looking out | == 


for an instant to observe whither they were 
going. 

The guide now announced that he had | 
lost the way, and did not even know the di- | 
rection of the village for which they were 
aiming. The Lepcha bearers sank down in | 
despair; the bolder Bhootias seemed on the | 
point of breaking out into open mutiny, | 
from which they were only prevented by | 
the influence of Tendook, who here, for the | 
first time, seemed actually to be a member | 
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LAMAS AT THEIR DEVOTIONS. 


nant of food was equally divided: there was 
but half a biscuit foreach man. The march 
was taken up, the Mem Sahib for the first 
time going on foot, for the bearers were too 
weak to carry her. During the day they 
descended to the level of dense and drip- 
ping forests, when shouts were heard from 
below. Soon a messenger appeared with 
the glad tidings that rice, corn, and other 
food were close by. Fires were lighted, food 
cooked, and all ate and were filled, while 
the dim forest rang with the jubilations of 
the now merry Lepchas. 

Before returning to Darjeeling the trav- 
elers made a tour eastward among the fer- 


tile valleys of Sikkim, visiting the Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Pemiouchi, described at 
fength by Hooker in his Himalayan Journals. 
The most striking thing noted by the Mem 


Sahib is the Lamas at their devotions. 
About eighty of them were squatted on the 
floor of a large room, each having before him 





a little desk, on which lay a pile of manu- 
script sheets, written on a kind of paper re- 
sembling parchment, from which they were 
reading in a low tone so intently that no 
one looked up at the entrance of the visit- 
ors. In the midst of their devotions a serv- 
itor entered, bearing a vessel resembling a 
huge tea-pot. Each Lama, without inter- 
rupting his prayers, took from his bosom a 
small wooden platter, into which the con- 
tents of the vessel were poured. It was 
composed of tea leaves, butter, salt, and 
beans, all boiled together into a soup. This 
they drank, still muttering their prayers, 
and then licking the platters clean, they re- 
placed them in their bosoms, and went on 
reading. This appears to be less a regular 
meal than a kind of sacrament; at least the 
well-fed aspects of the elder brethren indi- 
cated that they were not strangers to better 
fare than tea soup. 

The three months’ leave of absence over, 
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the Burra Sahib, the Sahib, and the Mem | through the crowds in the Bhootia willens 


Sahib returned to Darjeeling. Ponies and | just as the setting sun was throwing his 
. | . 5 ‘ 
fresh attire had been sent out to meet them, | latest beams upon the lofty head of Kip. 
and they and their cavalcade passed in state | chinjunga. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 





A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 
NA smiled at his ingenuity—her firstsmile 
that day. 
“You are indeed a friend,” saidshe. “He 
fears reproaches; but when he finds he is 


welcome, he will stay with me; and he shall | 


have money to play with, and amuse himself 
how he likes. I kept too tight a rein on 
him, poor fellow; my good mother taught 
me prudence,” 

“Yes, but,” said Ashmead, “you must 
promise me one thing, not to let him know 
how much money you have won, and not to 
go like a goose and give him a lot at once. 
It never pays to part with power in this 
wicked world. You give him twenty pounds 
a day, to play with, whenever he is cleaned 


|out. Then the money will last your time, 


and he will never leave you.” 

“Oh, how cold-hearted and wise you are!” 
said she. “ But such a humiliating position 
for him !” 

“Don’t you be silly. You won’t keep him 
any other way.” 

“T will be as wise as I can,” sighed Ina. 
“T have had a bitter lesson. Only bring him 
to me, and then, who knows? Iam achange: 
my love may revive his, and none of these 
pitiable precautions may be needed. They 
would lower us both.” 

Ashmead groaned aloud. “TI see,” said he. 
“He'll soon clean you out. Ah, well! he 
can’t rob you of your voice, and he can’t rob 





| you of your Ashmead.” 
They soon reached Frankfort. Ashmead 
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put her into a carriage as agreed, and went | 
to the “ Russie.” 

Ina sat, with her veil down, in the car- 
riage, and waited Ashmead’s return with 
Severne. He wasa long time coming. She 
began to doubt, and then to fear, and won- 
der why he was so long. 

At last he came in sight. 

He was alone. 

As he drew nearer she saw his face was 
thoroughly downcast. 

“My dear friend,” he faltered, “you are 
out of luck to-day.” 

“ He will not come with you ?” 

“Oh, he would come fast enough if he was | 
there ; but he is gone.” 

“Gone! To Homburg ?” 

“No. Unfortunately he is gone to En- 
gland. Went off by the fast train an hour 
ago. 

Ina fell back in silence, just as if she had 
been struck in the face. 

“He is traveling with an English family, | 
and they have gone straight home. Here 
are their names. I looked in the visitors’ 
book, and talked to the servant, and all. | 
‘Mr. Vizard, Miss Vizard— ” | 

“Vizard ?” 

“ Yes—‘ Miss Maitland, Miss Dover.’ See, 
I wrote them all down.” 

“Oh, I am unfortunate. Why was I ever | 
born ?” } 

“Don’t say that, don’t say that. It is an- | 
noying; but we shall be able to trace him 
now; and, besides, I see other ways of get- 
ting hold of him.” 

Ina broke in upon his talk. “Take me to 
the nearest church,” she cried. “Man’s| 
words are vain. Ah, Jesu, let me cry to 
Thee!” 

He took her to the nearest church. She 
went in, and prayed for full two hours. She | 
came out, pale and listless, and Ashmead got 
her home how he could. Her very body 
seemed all crushed and limp. Ashmead left 
her, sad at heart himself. 

So long as she was in sight, Ashmead could | 
think only of her misery. But the moment | 
she was out of sight, he remembered the the- | 
atre. She was announced for Rosina that | 
very night. He saw trouble of all sorts be- | 
fore him. He ran to the theatre, in great 
alarm, and told the manager she was taken | 
very ill. He must change the bill. 

“Tmpossible!” was the reply. 
can’t sing, I close.” 

Ashmead went back to the “ Star.” 

Ina was in her bedroom. 

He sentin a line, “Can you sing to-night? 
If not, he says he must close.” 

The reply came back in rather a trembling 


“Tf she 


| Severne was not at the station. 
|achange: Zoe was restless, and cast anx- 





hand. “TI suffer too much by falsehood to | 
break faith myself. I shall pray till night; 
and then I shall sing. If I die on the stage, | 
all the better for me.” 
Was not this a great soul? 
Vou. LIIL.—No, 318.—54 


CHAPTER XI. 


THAT same morning our English party 
snatched a hasty breakfast in traveling at- 
tire. Severne was not there, but sent word 
to Vizard he should be there in time. 

This filled the cup: Zoe’s wounded pride 


| had been rising higher and higher all the 
| night, and she came down rather pale, from 


broken rest, and sternly resolved. She had 


| a few serious words with Fanny, and sketch- 


ed her out a little map of conduct, which 
showed that she had thought the matter 
well over. 

But her plan bade fair to be deranged: 
Then came 


ious glances. 
But at the second bell he darted into the 


| carriage, as if he had just dispatched some 
| wonderful business to get there in time. 
| While the train was starting, he busied him- 


self in arranging his things; but, once start- 
ed, he put on his sunny look, and prepared 
to be, as usual, the life and soul of the party. 

But, for once, he met a frost. Zoe was 
wrapped in impenetrable hauteur, and Fanny 
in polite indifference. Never was loss of fa- 
vor more ably marked, without the least ill- 


| breeding, and no good handle given to seek 


an explanation. 

No doubt a straightforward man, with 
justice on his side, would have asked them 
plump whether he had been so unfortunate 
as to offend, and how; and this was what 
Zoe secretly wished, however she might 
seem to repelit. But Severne was too crafty 
for that. He had learned the art of waiting. 

After a few efforts at conversation, and 


| smooth rebuffs, he put on a surprised, mor- 


tified, and sorrowful air, and awaited the at- 
tack, which he felt would come soon or late. 

This skillful inertia baffled the fair, in a 
man; in a woman, they might have expect- 
edit; and, after a few hours, Zoe’s patience 
began to wear out. 

The train stopped for twenty minutes; and, 
even while they were snatching a little re- 
freshment, the dark locks and the blonde 
came very close together, and Zoe, exasper- 
ated by her own wounded pride and the 
sullen torpor of her lover, gave Fanny fresh 
instructions, which nobody was better quali- 
fied to carry out than that young lady, as 
nobody was better able to bafile female strat- 
egy than the gentleman. 

This time, however, the ladies had certain 
advantages, to balance his subtlety and his 
habit of stating any thing, true or false, that 
suited his immediate purpose. 

They opened very cat-like. Fanny affect- 
ed to be outgrowing her ill humor, and vol- 
unteered a civil word or two to Severne. 
Thereupon Zoe turned sharply away from 


| Fanny, as if she disapproved her conduct, 
{and took a book. This was pretty sly, and 
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done, I suppose, to remove all idea of coneert 
between the fair assailants ; whereas it was 
a secret signal for the concert to come into 
operation, it being Fanny’s part to play upon | 
Severne, and Zoe’s to watch, from her cor- | 
ner, every lineament of his face under fire. 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Severne,” said Fanny, 
apropos of a church on a hill they were ad- | 
miring, “did you get your winnings ?” 

“My winnings! You are sarcastical.” 

“AmI? Really, I did not intend to be.” 

“No, no; forgive me; but that did seem 
a little cruel. Miss Dover, I was a heavy 
loser.” 

“Not while we were there. The lady and 
gentleman who played with your money 
won—oh, such a deal!” 

“The devil they did!” 

“Yes. Did you not stay behind last night 
to get it? We never saw you at the ‘ Rus- 
sie.’” 

“T was very ill.” 

“Bleeding at the nose ?” 

“No. That always relieves me when it 
comes. Iam subject to fainting fits; once 
I lay insensible so long they were going to 
bury me. Now do pray tell me what makes 
you fancy any body won a lot with my 
money.” 

“Well, I will. You know you left fifty 
pounds for a friend to bet with.” 

Severne stared, but was too eager for in- 
formation to question her how she knew 
this. ‘“ Yes, I did,” said he. 

“And you really don’t know what fol- 
lowed ?” 

“Good heavens! how can I?” 

“Well, then, as you ran out—to faint, 
Mademoiselle Klosking came in, just as she 
did at the opera, you know, the time before, 
when you ran out—to bleed. She slipped 
into your chair the very moment you left it, 
and your friend with the flaming neck-tie 
told her you had set him to bet with your 
money. By-the-bye; Mr. Severne, how on 
earth do you and Mademoiselle Klosking, 
who have both so much taste in dress, come 
to have a mutual friend, vulgarity in per- 
son, with a velveteen coat and an impossible 
neck-tie ?” 

“What are you talking about, Miss Do- 
ver? I do just know Mademoiselle Klos- 
king; I met her in. society in Vienna two 
years ago; but that cad I commissioned to 
bet for me I never saw before in my life. 
You are keeping me on tenter-hooks. My 
money !—my money!—my money! If you 
have a heart in your bosom, tell me what 
became of my money.” 

He was violent, for the first time since 
they had known him, and his eyes flashed 
fire. 

“Well,” said Fanny, beginning to be puz- 
zled and rather frightened, “this man, who 
you say was a new acquaintance—” 

“Whom I say? Do you mean to tell 


re Iam a liar?” He fumbled wagecly in 
his breast pocket, and produced a card, 
| “There,” said he, “this is the card he gave 
me, ‘ Mr. Joseph ‘Ashaceed: > Now may this 
| train dash over the next viaduct, and take 
| you and Miss Vizard to heaven, and me to 
| hell, if I ever saw Mr. Joseph Ashmead’s f. 
| before. THE MONEY!—THE MONEY!” 

| He uttered this furiously; and it is a ey. 
pmoes fact, but Zoe turned red, and Fanny 
|pale. It was really in quite a cowed voice 
| Miss Dover went on to say, “La! don’t fly 
}out like that. Well, then, the man refused 
to bet with your money; so then Madempi- 
|selle Klosking said she would; and she 
| played—oh! how she did play! She dou- 
bled, and doubled, and doubled, hundreds 
upon hundreds. She made a mountain of 
gold, and a pyramid of bank-notes; and she 
never stopped till she broke the bank— 
there!” 

“With my money ?” gasped Severne. 

“Yes, with your money: your friend with 
the loud tie pocketed it; I beg your pardon, 
not your friend—only hers. Harrington 
says he is her cher ami.” 

“The money is mine!” he shrieked. “I 
don’t care who played with it, it is mine. 
And the fellow had the impudence to send 
me back my fifty pounds to the ‘ Russie.” 

“What, you gave him your address?” 
This with an involuntary glance of surprise 
at Zoe. 

“Of course. Do you think I leave a man 
fifty pounds to play with, and don’t give him 
my address? He has won thousands with 
my money, and sent me back my fifty for a 
blind, the thief!” 

“Well, really it is too bad,” said Fanny. 
“But there—I’m afraid you must make the 
best of it. Of course their sending back 
your fifty pounds shows they mean to keep 
their winnings.” 

“You talk like a woman,” said he; then, 
grinding his teeth and stretching out a long 
muscular arm, he said, “ I’ll take the black- 
guard by the throat and tear it out of him, 
though I tear his life out along with it.” 

All this time Zoe had been looking at him 
with concern, and even with admiration. 
He seemed more beautiful than ever to her 
under the influence of passion, and more of 
a man. 

“Mr. Severne,” said she, “be calm. Fan- 
ny has misled you without intending it. 
She did not hear all that passed between 
those two; Idid. The velveteen and neck- 
tie man refused to bet with your money. It 
was Mademoiselle Klosking who betted, and 
with her own money. She took twenty-five 
pounds of her own, and twenty-five pounds 
of yours, and won two or three hundred in a 
few moments. Surely, as a gentleman, you 
can not ask a lady to do more than repay 
you your twenty-five pounds.” 
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Severne was a little cowed by Zoe’s inter- 
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ference. He stood his ground; but sullen- | her arms, if a lady can vie out to do that 


instead of violently. | who lays down a strong weapon and takes 
“Miss Vizard, if I was weak enough to | up a stronger; in other words, she burst out 
trust a lady with my money at a gambling | crying, and said no more. You see, she was 
table, I should expect foul play; ; for I never | poor herself. 

knew a lady yet who would not cheat at} Severne took no notice of her; he was 
ards if she could. I trusted my money to a | accustomed to make women ery. He thrust 
tradesman to bet with. If he takes a female | his head out of the window in hopes of see- 
partner, that is no business of mine; he is | ing a station near, and his whole being was 
responsible all the same, and I’ll have niy | restless as if he would like to jump out. 
money. While he was in this condition of mind 

He jumped up at the word, and looked out and body, the hand he had once kissed so 
at the window; he even fumbled with the | tenderly, and shocked Miss Maitland, pass- 
door, and tried to open it. ;ed an envelope over his shoulder, with two 

“You had better jump out,” said Fanny. | lines written on it in pencil: 

“And then they would keep my money “Tf you GO BACK TO HOMBURG, oblige ME 
for good. No,” said he, “I'll wait for the | By REMAINING there.” 
nearest station.” He sank back into his | 
seat, looking unutterable things. This demands an explanation, but it shall 

Fanny looked rather rueful at first; then | be brief. 
she said, spitefully, “You must be very sure| Fanny’s shrewd hint that the money 
of your influence with your old sweetheart. | could only be obtained from Mademoiselle 
You forget she has got another now: atrades- | Klosking had pierced Zoe through and 
man, too. He will stick te the money, and | through. Her mind grasped all that had 
make her stick to it. Their sending the | happened, all that impended, and, wisely 
fifty pounds shows that.” declining to try and account for or reconcile 

Zoe’s eyes were on him with microscopic | all the jarring details, she settled, with a 
power, and with all his self-command, she | woman’s broad instinct, that, somehow or 
saw him wince and change color, and give | other, his going back to Homburg meant 
other signs that this shaft had told in many | going back to Mademoiselle Klosking. 
ways. Whether that lady would buy him or not 

He shut his countenance the next mo-|she did not know. But going back to her 
ment; but it had opened, and Zoe was on | meant going a journey to see a rival, with 
fire with jealousy and suspicion. | consequences illimitable. 

Fluctuating Fanny regretted the turn; She had courage; she had pride; she had 
things had taken. She did not want to lose | jealousy. She resolved to lose her lover, or 
a pleasant male companion, and she felt | have him all to herself. Share him she 
sure Zoe would be unhappy and cross to | would not, nor even endure the torture of 
her if he went. “Surely, Mr. Severne,” she | the doubt. 
said, “you will not desert us and go back; She took an envelope out of her sachel, 
for so small a chance. Why, we are a hun-| and, with the pencil attached to her chéte- 
dred and fifty miles from Homburg, and all | laine, wrote the fatal words, “If you go back 
the nearer to dear old England. There, | to Homburg, oblige me by remaining there.” 
there—we must be kinder to you and make| At this moment she was not goaded by 
you forget this misfortune.” | pique nor any petty feeling. Indeed, his 

Thus spoke the trimmer. The reply took | reproach to Fanny had touched her a little, 
her by surprise: and it was with the tear in her eye she 

“And whose fault is it that I am obliged | came to the resolution, and handed him that 
to get out a hundred and fifty miles from | line, which told him she knew her value, 
Homburg? You knew all this. You could | and, cost what it might, would part with 
have got me a delay of a few hours to go | any man forever rather than share him with 
and get my due. You know I am a poor| the Klosking or any other woman. 
man. With all your cleverness, you don’t Severne took the line, eyed it, realized it, 
know what made me poor, or you would | fell back from the window, and dropped 
feel some remorse, perhaps; but you know | into his seat. This gave Zoe a consoling 
[I am poor when most I could wish I was | sense of power. She had seen her lover 
rich: you have heard that old woman there | raging and restless, and wanting to jump 
fling my poverty in my teeth; yet you could | out, yet now beheld him literally felled with 
keep this from me—just to assist a cheat | a word from her hand. 
and play upon the feelings of a friend.| He leaned his head in his hand in a sort 
Now what good has that done you, to inflict | of broken-down, collapsed, dogged way that 
misery on me in sport, on a man who never | moved her pity, though hardly her respect. 
gave you a moment’s pain if he could help} By-and-by it struck her as a very grave 
it?” thing: that he did not reply by word, nor 

Fanny looked ruefully this way and that,| even by look. He could decide with a 
her face began to work, and she laid down | glance, and why did he hesitate? Was he 
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really balancing her against Mademoiselle 
Klosking weighted with a share of his win- 
nings? 

This doubt was wormwood to her pride 
and self-respect ; but his crushed attitude 
allayed in some degree the mere irritation 
this doubt caused. 

The minutes passed and the miles: still 
that broken figure sat before her, with his 
face hidden by his white hand. 

Zoe’s courage began to falter. Misgiv- 
ings seized her. She had made that a mat- 
ter of love which, after all, to a man might 
be a mere matter of business. He was poor, 
too, and she had thrust her jealousy be- 
tween him and money. He might have his 
pride too, and rebel against her affront. 

As for his thoughts, under that crushed 
exterior, which he put on for a blind, they 
were so deliberate and calculating that I 
shall not mix them on this page with that 
pure and generous creature’s. Another time 
will do to reveal his sordid arithmetic. 

As for Zoe, she settled down into wish- 
ing, with all her heart, she had not submit- 
ted her lover so imperiously to a test the 
severity of which she now saw she had un- 
derrated. 

Presently the speed of the train began to 
slacken-—all too soon. She now dreaded to 
learn her fate. Was she, or was she not, 
worth a few thousand pounds ready 
money ? 

A signal post was passed, proving that 
they were about to enter a station. Yet 
another. Now the wheels were hardly turn- 


| hand of a friend, that is all; for I am sick at 
heart.” 

Fanny gave her her hand; and all the sy. 
pathy her shallow nature had to bestow, 

Zoe sat motionless, gripping her friend’s 
hand almost convulsively, a statue of fe. 
male fortitude. 

This suspense could not last long. The 
officials ordered the travelers to the car. 
riages; doors were opened and slammed: 
the engine gave a snort, and only at that 
j}moment did Mr. Edward Severne tear the 
| door open ant bolt into the carriage. 
| Oh, it was pitiable, but lovely, to see the 
| blood rush into Zoe’s face, and the fire into 
| her eye, and the sweet mouth expand in a 
smile of joy and triumph. 
| She sat a moment, almost paralyzed with 

pleasure, and then cast her eyes down, lest 
| their fire should proclaim her feelings too 
| plainly. 

As for Severne, he only glanced at her as 
| he came in, and then shunned her eye. He 
presented to her the grave, resolved counte- 
| nance of a man who has been forced to a de- 
| cision, but means to abide by it. 
| In reality he was delighted at the turn 
| things had taken. The money was not nec- 
| essarily lost, since he knew where it was; 
| and Zoe had compromised herself beyond re- 
| treating. He intended to wear this anxious 
|face a long while. But his artificial snow 
| had to melt, so real a sun shone full on it; 
| the moment he looked full at Zoe, she repaid 
| him with such a point-blank beam of glori- 
| ous tenderness and gratitude as made him 








ing. Now the platform was visible. Yet | thrill with passion as well as triumph. He 
he never moved his white, delicate, woman- | felt her whole heart was his, and from that 
ish fingers from his forehead, but remained | hour his poverty would never be allowed to 


still absorbed, and looked undecided. 

At last the motion entirely ceased. Then, 
as she turned her head to glean, if possible, 
the name of the place, he stole a furtive 
glance at her. She was pallid, agitated: he 
resolved upon his course. 

As soon as the train stopped he opened 
the door and jumped out, without a word to 
Zoe, or even a look. 

Zoe turned pale as death. “I have lost 
him,” said she. 

“No, no,” cried Fanny. ‘See, he has not 
taken his cane and umbrella.” 

“They will not keep him from flying to 
his money and her,” moaned Zoe. “Did 
you not see? He never once looked at me. 
He could not. Iam sick at heart.” 

This set Fanny fluttering. “There, let 
me out to speak to him.” 

“Sit quiet,” said Zoe, sternly. 

“No, no. If you love him—” 

“T do love him — passionately. And 


therefore Y’1l die rather than share him with | 


any one.” 

“But it is dreadful to be fixed here, and 
not allowed to move hand or foot.” 

“Tt is the lot of women. Let me feel the 


weigh with her. He cleared up and left off 
acting, because it was superfluous; he had 
| now. only to bask in sunshine. Zoe, always 
| tender, but coy till this moment, made love 
| to him like a young goddess. Even Fanny 
| yielded to the solid proof of sincerity he had 
given, and was downright affectionate. 
He was king. And from one gradation to 

another they entered Cologne with Severne 
| seated between the two girls, each with a 
| hand in his, and a great disposition to pet 
| him and spoil him. More than once, indeed, 
| a delicate head just grazed each of his square 
| shoulders; but candor compels me to own 
| that their fatigue, and the yawing of the 
carriage at the time, were more to blame 
than the tired girls, for at the enormity there 
was a prompt retirement to a distance. Miss 
Maitland had been a long time in the Land 
of Nod, and Vizard from the first had pre- 
ferred male companions and tobacco. 
| At Cologne they visited the pride of Ger- 
many, that mighty cathedral which the Mid- 
dle Ages projected, commenced, and left to 
decay of old age before completion, and our 
enterprising age will finish ; but went on the 
same day. 
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Before they reached England the have lV wary beaming with de light, “it is no use 
making between Severne and Zoe, though it | talking reason to you.’ 
never passed the bounds of good taste, was When they reached London, Vizard gave 
so apparent to any female eye that Miss | Miss Maitland an outline of this conversa- 
Maitland remonstrated severe sly with Fanny. | tion ; and so far from seeing the humor of it, 
But the trimmer was now won to the oth- | which, nevertheless, was pretty strong, and 
er side. She would not offend Aunt Mait- | characteristic of the man and his one foible, 
land by owning her conversion. She said, | she took the huff, and would not even stay 
hypocritieally, “I am afraid it is no use ob- | to dinner at the hotel. She would go into 
jecting at present, aunt. The attachment | her own county by the next train, bag and 
is too strong on both sides. And, whether | baggage. 
he is poor or not, he has sacrificed his money Mr. Severne was the only one who offered 
to her feelings, and so now she feels bound | to accompany her to the Great Western Rail- 
in honor. I know her; she won’t listen to way. Shedeclined. He insisted; went with 
a word now, aunt: why irritate her? She | her, got her ticket, numbered and arranged 
would quarrel with both of us in a moment.” | her packages, and saw her safely off, with 
“Poor girl!” said Miss Maitland, and took | an air of profound respect and admirably 
the hint. She had still an arrow in her quiv- | feigned regret. 
er—Vizard. That she was the dupe of his art, may bo 
In mid-Channel, ten miles south of Dover, | doubted: that he lost nothing by it, is cer- 
she caught him in a lucid interval of non-| tain. Men are not ruined by civility. As 
smoke. She reminded him he had promised | soon as she was seated she said, “I be +g, Sir, 
her to give Mr. Severne a hint about Zoe. | you will waste no more time with me. Mr. 
“So I did,” said he. | Severne, you have behaved to me like a gen- 
“ And have you?” | tleman, and that is very unusual in a man 
“Well, no; to tell the truth, I forgot.” | of your age nowadays. I can not alter my 
“Then please do it now, for they are go- | opinion about my niece and you; but I am 
ing on worse than ever.” | sorry you are a poor gentleman—mach too 
“Tl warn the fool,” said he. poor to marry her—and I wish I could make 
He did warn him, and in the following | you a rich one; but Ican not. There is my 
terms : hand.” 
Look here, old fellow. I hear you are You should have seen the air of tender 
getting awfully sweet on my sister Zoe.” veneration with which the young Machiavel 
No answer. Severne on his guard. | bowed over her hand, and even imprinted a 
“Now you had better mind youreye. She | light touch on it with his velvet lips. 
is a very pretty girl, and you may find your- Then he retired, disconsolate, and, once 
self entangled before you know where you | out of sight, whipped into a gin palace, and 
are.” | swallowed a quartern of neat — to take 
Severne hung his head. “Of course I| the taste out of his mouth. “Go it, Ned,” 
know it is great presumption in me.” said he to himself; “you can’t afford to 
“Presumption? Fiddle-stick! Such aman | make enemies.” 
as you are ought not to be tied to any wom- The old lady went off bitter against the 
an, or, if you must be, you ought not to go whole party except Mr. Severne ; and he retired 
cheap. Mind, Zoe is a poor girl; only ten | to his friends, disembarrassed of the one foe 
thousand in the world. Flirt with whom | | he had not turned into a downright friend, 
you like; there is no harm in that ; but don’t | but only disarmed. Well does the great 
get seriously entangled with any of them. | Voltaire recommend what he well calls “le 
Good sisters and good daughters and good | grand art de plaire.” 











flirts make bad wives.” Vizard sent Harris into Barfordshire to 
“Oh, then,” said Severne, “it is only on | prepare for the comfort of the party, and to 
my account you object.” light fires-in all the bedrooms, though it 


“Well, principally. And I don’t exactly | was summer, and to see the beds, blankets, 
object. I warn. In the first place, as soon | and sheets aired at the very fires of the very 
as ever we get into Barfordshire, she will | rooms they were to be used in. This sacred 
most likely jilt you. You may be only her | office he never trusted to a housekeeper. 
Continental lover. How can I tell, or you | He used even to declare, as the result of 
either? And if not, and you were to be weak | experience, that it was beyond the intellect 
enough to marry her, she would develop un- | of any woman really to air mattresses, blank- 
expected vices directly—they all do—and | ets, and sheets—all three. He had also a 
you are not rich enough to live in a house of | printed list he used to show about of five 
your own; you would have to live in mine: | acquaintances, stout fellows all, whom “lit- 
a fine fate for a rising blade like you!” tle bits of women” (such was his phraseol- 

“What a terrible prospect! to be tied to | ogy) had laid low with damp beds, having 
the best friend in England, as well as the | crippled two for life with rheumatism and 
loveliest woman !” lumbago, and sent three to their long home. 
“Oh, if that is the view you take,” said| Meantime Severne took the ladies to ev- 
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ery public attraction by day and night; and 
Vizard thanked him, before the fair, for his 
consideration in taking them off his hands, 
and Severne retorted by thanking him for 
leaving them on his. 

It may seem at first a vile selection; but 
I am going to ask the ladies who honor me 
with their attention to follow, not that gay 
amorous party of three, but this solitary 
eynic on his round. 

Taking a turn round the garden in Leices- 
ter Square, which was new to him, Harring- 
ton Vizard’s observant eye saw a young lady 
rise up from a seat to go, but turn pale di- 
rectly, and sit down again upon the arm of 
the seat as if for support. 

“Halloo!” said Vizard, in his blunt way; 
“you are not well. What can I do for you?” 

“T am all right,” said she. “Please go 
on,” the latter words in a tone that implied 
she wads not a novice, and the attentions of 
gentlemen to strange ladies were suspected. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Vizard, coolly. 
“You are not all right. You look as if you 
were going to faint.” 

“What, are my lips blue?” 

“No; but they are pale.” 

“Well, then, it is not a case of fainting. 
It may be exhaustion.” 

“You know best. What shall we do?” 

“Why, nothing. Yes; mind our own 
business.” 

“With all my heart. My business just 
now is to offer you some restorative—a glass 
of wine.” 

“Oh yes! Ithink I see myself going into 
a public-house with you. Besides, I don’t 
believe in stimulants. Strength can only 
enter the human body one way. I know 
what is the matter with me,” 

“What is it ?” 

“T am not obliged to tell you.” 

“Of course you are not obliged; but you 
might as well.” 

“Well, then, it is Hunger.” 

“Hunger!” 

“ Hunger — famine —starvation. Don’t 
you know English ?” 

“JT hope you are not serious, madam,” 
said Vizard, very gravely. ‘ However, if 
ladies will say such things as that, men with 
stomachs in their bosoms must act accord- 
ingly. Oblige me by taking my arm, as you 
are weak, and we will adjourn to that eat- 
ing-house over the way.” 

“Much obliged,” said the lady, satiric- 
ally; “our acquaintance is not quite long 
enough for that.” 

He looked at her—a tall, slim young lady, 
black merino, by no means new, clean cuffs 
and collar, leaning against the chair for 
support, and yet sacrificing herself to con- 
ventional propriety, and even withstanding 
him with a pretty little air of defiance that 
was pitiable, her pallor and the weakness 

of her body considered. 


The poor woman-hater’s bowels began to 
yearn. ‘“ Look here, you little spitfire,” said 
he; “if you don’t instantly take my arm, 
Pll catch you up and carry you over with 
no more trouble than you would carry 
thread-paper.” : 

She looked him up and down very keenly, 
and at last with a slight expression of fem. 
inine approval, the first she had veuchsafed 
| him. Then she folded her arms and cocked 
her little nose at him. “You daren’t. |] 
call the police.” 

“Tf you do, I'll tell them you are my lit- 
tle cousin, mad as a March hare: starving, 
and won’t eat. Come, how is it to be?” 
He advanced upon her. 

“You can’t be in earnest, Sir,” said she, 
with sudden dignity. 

“Am I not, though? You don’t know 
me. Iam used to be obeyed. If you don’t 
|go with me like a sensible girl, I'll carry 
| you—to your dinner—like a ruffian.” 
| “Then I'll go—like a lady,” said she, with 
| sudden humility. 

He offered her his arm. She passed hers 
within, but leaned as lightly as possible on 
| it, and her poor pale face was a little pink 
| as they went. 

He entered the eating-house, and asked 
for two portions of cold roast beef, not to 
keep her waiting. They were brought. 

“Sir,” said she, with a subjugated air, 
| “will you be so good as cut up the meat 

small, and pass it to me a bit or two at a 
| time ?” 
| He was surprised, but obeyed her orders. 
| “And if you could make me talk a little? 
Because, at sight of the meat so near me, I 
feel like a tigress—poor human nature! Sir, 
|I have not eaten meat for a week, nor food 
of any kind this two days.” 

“Good God!” 

“So I must be prudent. People have 
| gorged themselves with furious eating un- 
der those circumstances; that is why I ask- 
|ed you to supply me slowly. Thank you. 
| You need not look at me like that. Better 
folk than I have died of hunger. Something 
tells me I have reached the lowest spoke 
when [ have been indebted to a stranger 
| for a meal.” 
| Vizard felt the water come into his eyes: 
| but he resisted that pitiable weakness. 
“Bother that nonsense,” said he. © “I'll in- 
troduce myself, and then you can’t throw 
stranger in my teeth. I am Harrington Viz- 
ard, a Barfordshire squire.” 

“T thought you were not a cockney.” 

“Lord forbid! Does that information 
entitle me to any in return ?” 
| “J don’t know; but, whether or no, my 
/name is Rhoda Gale.” 
| “Have another plate, Miss Gale ?” 

“ Thanks.” 
He ordered another. 
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to me, Miss Gale; but, to tell the truth, | titioners—not all, mind you—would cut an 
what I wanted to know is how a young lady | indifferent figure in modern science com- 
of your talent and education could be so | pared with me, whom you have had to res- 
badly off as you.must be. It is not imper- | cue from starvation—because I am a wom- 
tinent curiosity.” an.” 

The young lady reflected a moment. “Sir,”| Hereye flashed. But she moderated her- 
said she, “I don’t think it is: and I would | self, and said, “That is the outline; and it 
not much mind telling you. Of course I|is a grievance. Now grievances are bores. 
studied you before I came here. Even hun- | You can escape this one before it is too late.” 





ver would not make me sit in a tavern be- | “Tfit lies with me, I demand the minutest 
side a fool, or a snob, or” (with a faint blush) | details,” said Vizard, warmly. 
“a libertine. But to tell one’s own story,| ‘You shall have them; and true to the 
that is so egotistical, for one thing.” | letter.” 

“Oh, it is never egotistical to oblige.” Vizard settled the smail account, and ad- 


“Now that is sophistical. Then, again, | journed, with his companion, to the garden. 
[am afraid I could not tell it to you with- | She walked by his side, with her face some- 
out crying, because you seem rather a man- | times thoughtfully bent on the ground, and 
ly man, and some of it might revolt you, and | sometimes confronting him with ardor, and 
you might sympathize right out, and then I | told him a true story, the simplicity of which 
should break down.” | I shall try not to spoil with any vulgar arts 

“No matter. Do us both good.” of fiction. 

“Yes, but before the waiters and people! 
See how they are staring at us already.” 

“We will have another go in at the beef, 
and theu adjourn to the garden for your 
narrative.” 

“No; as much garden as you like, but no 
more beef. Ihave eaten one sirloin, I reck- CHAPTER XII. 
on. Will you give me one cup of black tea “My father was an American, my mother 


A LITTLE NARRATIVE OF DRY FACTS TOLD 
TO A WOMAN-HATER BY A WOMAN. 


—_—@——— 


without sugar or milk ?” |English. I was born near Epsom, and lived 
Vizard gave the order. there ten years. Then my father had prop- 
She seemed to think some explanation | erty left him in Massachusetts, and we went 
necessary, though he did not. to Boston. Both my parents educated me, 


“One cup of tea agrees with my brain | and began very early. I observe that most 
and nerves,” said she. “It steadies them. | parents are babies at teaching compared 
That is a matter of individual experience. | with mine. My father was a linguist, and 
I should not prescribe it to others any the | taught me to lisp German, French, and En- 
more for that.” |glish; my mother was an ideaed woman: 

Vizard sat wondering at the girl. He/she taught me three rarities —attention, 
said to himself, “What is she? a lusus na-| observation, and accuracy. If I went a 
tur@ ?” walk in the country, I had to bring her 

When the tea came, and she had sipped a | home’ a budget; the men and women on 
little, she perked up wonderfully. Said she, | the road, their dresses, appearance, counte- 
“Oh, the magic effect of food eaten judi- | nances, and words; every kind of bird in the 
ciously! Now I am a lioness, and do not | air, and insect and chrysalis in the hedges; 
fear the future. Yes; I will tell you my | the crops in the fields, the flowers and herbs 
story—and if you think you are going to|on the banks. If I walked in the town, I 
hear a love story, you will be nicely caught | must not be eyes and no eyes; woe betide 
—ha! ha! No, Sir,” said she, with rising | me if I could only report the dresses. Real- 
fervor and heightened color; “ you will hear | ly, I have known me, when I was but eight, 
a story the public is deeply interested in and | come home to my mother laden with details, 
does not know it; ay, a story that will cer- | when perhaps an untrained girl of eighteen 
tainly be referred to with wonder and shame | could only have specified that she had gone 
whenever civilization shall become a reali- | up and down a thoroughfare. Another time 
ty, and law cease to be a tool of injustice | mother would take me on a visit: next day, 
and monopoly.” She paused a moment; | or perhaps next week, she would expect me 
then said, a little doggedly, as one used to | to describe every article of furniture in her 
encounter prejudice, “I am a medical stu- | friend’s room, and the books on the table, 
dent; a would-be doctor.” |and repeat the conversation, the topics at 

“inv all events. She taught me to master his- 

*“And so well qualified by genuine gifts, | tory accurately. To do this she was artful 
by study from my infancy, by zeal, quick |enough to turn sport into science. She 
senses, and cultivated judgment, that, were | utilized a game: young people in Boston 
all the leading London physicians examined | play it. A writes an anecdote on paper, 
to-morrow by qualified persons at the same | or perhaps produces it in print. She reads 
board as myself, most of those wealthy prac- | it off to B. B goes away, and writes it down 
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by memory; then reads her writing out to 
C. C has to listen, and convey her impres- 
sion to paper. This she reads to D, and D 
goes and writes it. Then the original story 
and D’s version are compared ; and, general- 
ly speaking, the difference of the two is a 
caution—against oral tradition: when the 
steps of deviation are observed, it is quite 
a study. 

“My mother, with her good wit, saw there 
was something better than fun to be got out 
of this. 
things with it. She began with striking 
passages of history, and played the game 
with father and me. But, as my power of 
retaining and repeating correctly grew by 
practice, she enlarged the business, and kept 
enriching my memory, so that I began to 
have tracts of history at my fingers’ ends. 
As I grew older, she extended the sport to 
laws and the great public controversies in 
religion, politics, and philosophy that have 
agitated the world. But here she had to 
get assistance from her learned friends. 
She was a woman valued by men of intel- 
lect, and she had no mercy—milked ju- 
rists, physicians, theologians, and historians 
all into my little pail. To be sure, they 
were as kind about it as she was unscru- 
pulous. They saw I was a keen student, 
and gave my mother many a little gem in 
writing. She read them out to me: I list- 
ened hard, and thus I fixed many great and 
good things in my trained memory; and re- 
peated them against the text: I was never 
allowed to see that. 

“With this sharp training, school sub- 
jects were child’s play to me, and I won a 
good many prizes very easily. My mother 
would not let me waste a single minute over 
music. She used to say, ‘Music extracts 
what little brains a girl has. Open the 
piano, you shut the understanding.” Iam 
afraid I bore you with my mother.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I admire her.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, Sir! She 
never uses big words; so it is only of late 
I have had the nous to see how wise she is. 
She corrected the special blots of the female 
character in me, and it is sweet to me to 
talk of that dear friend. What would I 


" 


give to see her here! 


“Well, then, Sir, she made me, as far as 
she could, a—what shall I say ?—a kind of 
little intellectual gymnast, fit to begin any 
study; but she left me to choose my own 
line. Well, I was for natural history first; 
began like a girl, gathered wild flowers and 
simples at Epsom along with an old woman; 
she discoursed on their traditional virtues, 
and knew little of their real properties: that 
I have discovered since. 

“From herbs to living things; never spared 
a chrysalis, but always took it home and 
watched it break into wings. Hung over 


She trained my memory of great | 




















a 
the ponds in June, watching the eggs of the 
frog turn to tadpoles, and the tadpoles to 
Johnny Crapaud. I obeyed Scripture in 
one thing, for I studied the ants and theijy 
ways. 

“T collected birds’ eggs. At nine, not g 
boy in the parish could find more nests jy 
a day than I could. With birds’-nesting 
buying, and now and then begging, I made 
a collection that figures in a museum over 
the water, and is entitled, ‘Eggs of British 
Birds.’ The colors attract, and people al- 
ways stopatit. Butit does no justice what- 
ever to the great variety of sea-birds’ e 
on the coast of Britain. 

“When I had learned what little they 
teach in schools, especially drawing, and 
that is useful in scientific pursuits, I was 
allowed to choose my own books and attend 
lectures. One blessed day I sat and listen- 
ed to Agassiz. Ah! No tragedy well played, 
nor opera sung, ever moved a heart so deep- 
ly as he moved mine, that great and earnest 
man, whose enthusiasm for nature was as 
fresh as my own, and his knowledge a thou- 
sand times larger. Talk of heaven opening 
to the Christian pilgrim as he passes Jor- 
dan! Why, God made earth as well as 
heaven, and it is worthy of the Architect; 
and it is a joy divine when earth opens 
to the true admirer of God’s works. Sir, 
earth opened to me as Agassiz discoursed. 

“JT followed him about like a little blood- 
hound, and dived into the libraries after 
each subject he treated or touched. 

“Tt was another little epoch in my life 
when I read White’s letters to Pennant 
about natural history in Selborne. Selborne 
is an English village, not half so pretty as 
most; and, until Gilbert White came, nobody 
saw any thing there worth printing. His 
book showed me that the humblest spot in 
nature becomes extraordinary the moment 
extraordinary observation is applied to it. 
I must mimic Gilbert White directly. I 
pestered my poor parents to spend a month 
or two in the depths of the country, on the 
verge ofa forest. They yielded, with groans; 
I kissed them, and we rusticated. I pried 
into every living thing, not forgetting my 
old friends the insect tribe. Here I found 
ants with grander ideas than they have to 
home, and satisfied myself they have more 
brains than apes. They co-operate more, 
and in complicated things. Sir, there are 
ants that make greater marches, for their 
size, than Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 
Even the less nomadic tribes will march 
through fields of grass, where each blade is 
a high gum-tree to them, and never lose the 
track. I saw an army of red ants, with 
generals, captains, and ensigns, start at 
daybreak, march across a road, through a 
hedge, and then through high grass till noon, 
and surprise a fortification of black ants, 
and take it after a sanguinary resistance. 
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All that must have been planned before- | 
hand, you know, and carried out to the let- | 
ter. Once I found a colony busy on some 
hard ground, preparing an abode. I hap-| 
pened to have been microscoping a wasp, so | 
I threw him down among the ants. They 
were disgusted. They ran about collecting 
opinions. Presently half of them burrowed 
into the earth below and undermined him, 
till he lay on a crust of earth as thin as a 


Besides, there will be a more strict and rap- 
id routine of examination then to sift out 
the female flirts—and the male dunces along 
with them, I hope. 

“Well, Sir, we few that really meant med- 
icine made inquiries, and heard of a famous 
old school in the south of France, where 
women had graduated of old; and two of 
us went there to try—an Italian lady and 
myself. We carried good testimonials from 


het Bowie oe 


wafer, and a deep grave below. Then they | Zurich, and, not to frighten the Frenchmen 
all got on him except one, and he stood | at starting, I attacked them alone. Cor- 
pompous on a pebble and gave orders. The | nelia was my elder, and my superior in at- 
earth broke, the wasp went down into his | tainments; she was a true descendant of 
grave, and the ants soon covered him with | those learned ladies who have adorned the 
loose earth, and resumed their domestic ar-| chairs of philosophy, jurisprudence, anat- 
chitecture. I concluded that though the | omy, and medicine in her native country; 
monkey resembles man most in body, the | but she has the wisdom of the serpent as 
ant comes nearer him in mind. As for well as of the sage; and she put me forward 
dogs, I don’t know where to rank them in| because of my red hair. She said that 
nature, because they have been pupils of | would be a passport to the dark philoso- 
man for centuries. I bore you?” phers of France.” 


“No.” “Was not that rather foxy, Miss Gale ?” 
“Oh yes, I do: an enthusiast is always a “Foxy as my hair itself, Mr. Vizard. 2 
bore. ‘Les facheux’ of Moliére are just en- “Well, I applied to a professor. He re- 


thusiasts. Well, Sir,in one word, I was a nat- | ceived me with profound courtesy and feign- 
ural philosopher—very small, but earnest; | ed respect, but was staggered at my request 
and, in due course, my studies brought me to | to matriculate. He gesticulated and bowed 
the wonders of the human body. I studied | a la Frangaise, and begged the permission of 
the outlines of anatomy in books and plates | his foxy-haired invader from northern climes 
and prepared figures, and from that, by de- | to consult his colleagues. Would I do him 
grees, I was led on to surgery and medicine— | the great honor to call again next day at 
in books, you understand ; and they are only | twelve? I did, and met three other polish- 
half the battle. Medicine is a thing one/|ed authorities. One spoke for all, and said, 
can do. It is a noble science, a practical sci- | If I had not brought with me proofs of se- 
ence, and a subtle science, where I thought | rious study, they should have dissuaded me 
my powers of study and observation might | very earnestly from a science I could not 
help me to be keen at reading symptoms, | graduate in without going through practi- 
and do good to man, and be a famous wom-| cal courses of anatomy and clinical surgery. 
an; so I concluded to benefit mankind and | That, however (with a regular French 
myself. Stop! that sounds like self-decep- | shrug), was my business, not theirs. It was 
tion. It must have been myself and man- | not for them to teach me delicacy, but rath- 
kind I concluded to benefit. Anyway, I| er to learn it from me. That was a French 
pestered that small section of mankind} sneer. The French are wn gens moqueur, you 
which consisted of my parents until they | know. I received both shrug and sneer like 
consented to let me study medicine in Eu-| marble. He ended it all by saying, The 
rope.” | school had no written law excluding doc- 
“ What, all by yourself ?” tresses; and the old records proved women 
“Yes. Oh, girls are very independent in | had graduated, and even lectured, there. I 
the States, and govern the old people. Mine} had only to pay my fees, and enter upon my 
said ‘No’ a few dozen times, but they.were | routine of studies. So I was admitted on 
bound to end in ‘ Yes,’ and I went to Zurich. | sufferance ; but I soon earned the good opin- 
I studied hard there, and earned the appro-| ion of the professors, and of this one in 
bation of the professors: but the school de-| particular; and then Cornelia applied for 
teriorated : too many ladies poured in from | admission, and was let in too. We lived to- 
Russia ; some were not in earnest, and pre- | gether, and had no secrets ; and I think, Sir, 
ferred flirting to study, and did themselves | I may venture to say that we showed some 
no good, and made the male students idle, | little wisdom, if you consider our age and 
and wickeder than ever—if possible.” | all that was done to spoil us. As to parry- 
“What else could you expect ?” said Viz- | ing their little sly attempts at flirtation, that 
ard. |is nothing: we came prepared; but when 
“Nothing else from unpicked women. But | our fellow-students found we were in ear- 
when all the ‘schools in Europe shall be | nest, and had high views, the chivalrous 
open—as they ought to be, and must, and | spirit of a gallant nation took fire, and they 
shall—there will be no danger of shallow | treated us with a delicate reverence that 
girls crowding to any particular school. | might have turned any woman’s head. But 
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we had the credit of a sneered-at sex to 
keep up, and felt our danger, and warned 
each other; and I remember I told Cornelia 
how many young ladies in the States I had 
seen puffed up by the men’s extravagant 
homage, and become spoiled children, and 
offensively arrogant and discourteous; so I 
entreated her to check those vices in me the 
moment she saw them coming. 

“When we had been here a year, attend- 
ing all the lectures—clinical medicine and 
surgery included—news came that one Brit- 
ish school, Edinburgh, had shown symptoms 
of yielding to Continental civilization, and 
relaxing monopoly. That turned me north 
directly. My mother is English: I wanted 
to be a British doctress, not a Freneh. Cor- 
nelia had misgivings, and even condescended 
to ery over me. But I am a mule, and al- 
ways was. Then that dear friend made 
terms with’me: I must not break off my 
connection with the French school, she said. 
No, she had thought it well over, I must ask 
leave of the French professors to study in 
the north, and bring back notes about those 
distant Thulians. Says she, ‘Your studies 
in that savage island will be allowed to go 
for something here, if you improve your 
time, and you will be sure to, sweetheart, 
that I may be always proud of you.’ Dear 
Cornelia !” 

“Am I to believe all this?” said Vizard. 
“Can women be such true friends ?” 

“What can not women be? What! are 
you one of those who take us for a clique? 
Don’t you know more than half mankind 
are women ?” 

“ Alas!” 

“ Alas for them!” said Rhoda, sharply. 

“Well, well,” said Vizard, putting on sud- 
den humility, “don’t let us quarrel. I hate 
quarreling—r7here I’m sure to get the worst. 
Ay, friendship is a fine thing, in men or 
women ; a far nobler sentiment than love. 
You will not admit that, of course, being a 
woman.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said she. “Why, I have 
observed love attentively, and I pronounce 
it afever of the mind. It disturbs the judg- 
ment and perverts the conscience. You side 
with the beloved, right or wrong. What 
personal degradation! I observe, too, that 
a grand passion is a grand misfortune ; they 
are always in a storm of hope, fears, doubt, 
jealousy, rapture, rage, and the end deceit, 
or else satiety. Friendship is steady and 
peaceful ; not much jealousy, no heart-burn- 
ings. It strengthens with time, and sur- 
vives the small-pox and a wooden leg. It 
doubles our joys and divides our grief, and 
lights and warms our lives with a steady 
flame. Solem e mundo tollunt, qui tollunt ami- 
citiam.” 

“Halloo!” cried Vizard. “ What, you know 
Latin too ?” 

“Why, of course—a smattering; or how 
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Lay ea 
could I read Pliny and Celsus and ever 80 
much more rubbish that custom chucks 
down before the gates of knowledge, anq 
says, ‘There—before you go the right road. 
you ought to go the wrong; it is usual. 
Study now, with the reverence they don’t 
deserve, the non-observers of antiquity.” 

“Spare me the ancients, Miss Gale,” saiq 
Vizard, “ and reveal me the girl of the pe- 
riod. When I was so ill-bred as to inter. 
rupt you, you had left France, crowned with 
laurels, and were just invading Britain.” 

Something in his words or his tone dis- 
| couraged, the subtle observer, and she said. 
| coldly, “Excuse me. I have hardly the 

courage. My British history is a tale of in- 
| justice, suffering, insult, and, worst of all, 
defeat. I can not promise to relate it with 
| that composure whoever pretends to science 
| ought: the wound still bleeds.” 

Then Vizard was vexed with himself, and 
looked grave and concerned. He said, gen- 
tly, “Miss Gale, Lam sorry to give you pain; 

| but what you have told me is so new and 
| interesting, I shall be disappointed if you 
| withhold the rest; besides, you know it 
gives no lasting pain to relate our griefs. 
Come, come; be brave, and tell me.” 

“Well, I will,” said she. “Indeed, some 
instinct moves me. Good may come of my 
telling it you. I think—somehow—you are 
—a—just—man.” 

In the act of saying this she fixed her 
gray eyes steadily and searchingly upon 
Vizard’s face, so that he could scarcely meet 
them, they were so powerful; then sudden- 
ly the observation seemed to die out of 
them, and reflection to take its place ; those 
darting eyes were turned inward. It was a 
marked variety of power. There was some- 
thing wizard-like in the vividness with 
which two distinct mental processes were 
presented by the varied action of a single 
organ: and Vizard then began to suspect 
that a creature stood before him with a 
power of discerning and digesting truth 
such as he had not yet encountered either 
in man or woman. She entered on her Brit- 
ish adventures in her clear silvery voice ; it 
was not, like Ina Klosking’s, rich and deep 
and tender, yet it had a certain gentle beau- 
| ty to those who love truth, because it was 
| dispassionate yet expressive, and cool yet 
jnot cold: one might call it truth’s silver 
| trumpet. 
| On the brink of an extraordinary passage 
| I pause to make no less than three remarks 
|in my own person. Ist. Let no reader of 
| mine allow himself to fancy Rhoda Gale 

and her antecedents are a mere excrescence 
|of my story: she was rooted to it even be- 
fore the first scene of it—the meeting of 
| Ashmead and the Klosking—and this will 
soon appear. 2d. She is now going into a 
controverted matter; and though she is sin- 
cere and truthful, she is of necessity a par- 
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tisan. Do not take her for a judge. You 
be the judge. 3d. But, as a judge never 
shuts his mind to either side, do not refuse 
her a fair hearing. Above all, do not under- 
rate the question. Let not the balance of 
cour understanding be so upset by ephem- 
eral childishness as to fancy that it matters 
much whether you break an egg top or bot- 
tom, because Gulliver’s two nations went 
to war about it; or that rt matters much 
whether your Queen is called Queen of In- 
dia or Empress, because two parties made a 
noise about it, and the country has wasted 
ten thousand square miles of good paper on 
the subject, trivial as the dust on a butter- 


flys wing. Fight against these illusions of | 


petty and ephemeral minds. It does not 
matter the millionth of a straw to mankind 
whether any one woman is called Queen or 
Empress of India; and it matters greatly to 
mankind whether the whole race of women 
are to be allowed to study medicine and 
practice it, if they can rival the male, or are 
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her partner. It is hard to judge of her 
height. By the side of the man whose 
shoulder is on a level with the top of her 
| head, she looks the perfect height. But 
then her figure is so wonderfully propor- 
tioned, and her movements are so wonder- 
fully subtle and undulating, that one never 
| has time to calculate her inches fairly. 

| She is dressed now in a soft white silky 
|Grecian robe that is made high in the 
| throat, and that falls from thence in’ soft 
| clinging folds to her waist, where it is con- 
fined by a golden girdle; from thence in 
fuller folds to her pretty sandaled feet ; her 
jarms are bare, the robe being only clasped 
over the shoulders in the approved classical 
|fashion; her hair streams away in cloudy 
splendor down over her shoulders and back: 
it is dark brown in hue, with golden dashes 
in it, and it is silky in texture; her eyes are 
like wood violets, a warm purplish-blue ; 
| and in every feature of her changeful, mo- 
| bile face there is eagerness and passion and 


to be debarred from testing their scientific | beauty. 


ability, and so outlawed, though taxed, in 
defiance of British liberty, and all justice, 
human and divine, by eleven hundred law- 
givers—most of ’em fools. | 


ONLY A STUDY. | 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 

“TT’S bad for us to stare at the girl in 

_ this way, but I was never so fetched 

by a living face before. She’s a Greuze just 

stepped out of the canvas.” 
The man who said this was leaning at the | 
time against the door-post of a crowded 
ball-room in a fashionable watering-place. 

He was one of a huge concourse of people | 

who were shining it for the hour in the ha- 


biliments of other days and other climes | 


The man who was watching was an equal- 
ly striking and equally attractive figure. 
Tall and supple, watchful and polished, 
dark and fervent-looking, with something 
fierce and fickle in the flashing glance which 
dwelt so critically and yet so heartlessly 
on the charms of the women about him, 
with something untrue about him that you 
couldn’t define, with something irresistible 
about him that you couldn’t define. He was 
dressed now after one of Vandyck’s best- 
known portraits of himself; and there was 
professional tact in this, for Mr. Guy Dorri- 
mer was @ painter. 

Presently he found one of the stewards, 
and asked him for an introduction to the 
lady in the Greek costume, and had for an- 
swer that the lady was a stranger, and so 


and other ranks of life; one of a mass of | was out of the pale of his (the efficient 


English gentlemen and ladies of the nine- 
teenth century who were masquerading it 
as bluff King Hals and White and Red 
Roses, as Mary Stuarts and Royalists and 
Roundheads, as Swiss Peasants and Greek 
Pirates, and Prides of the Harem and ladies 
of the Watteau period—in fact, he was one 
of seven hundred people who were each in- 
dividually inelined to believe that he or 
she was the most successful element in this 
grand fancy-dress ball. 

Impartial and unprejudiced persons—and 
there were a few of these scattered about— 
freely allowed that the man who has just 
soliloquized and the girl he soliloquized 
about were the reigning pair in the room 
by right of their supreme beauty. Ladies 
first: Violet Eyre shall have the first men- 
tion. 

See her as she glides round in a waltz, 
the fleetest, lightest dancer in the room, 
bearing her own weight fairly, and yet 
trusting herself entirely to the guidance of 


| steward’s) professional duties. Mr. Dorri- 


| mer was not to be rebuffed by a first failure. 
| He made a second application; this time it 
| was to a lady, a pretty young married wom- 
| an, With whom he was tolerably familiar. 

“Mrs. Linton,” he said, “do you want to 
heighten my feeling of adoration for you ?” 

“Of course I do, Guy,” she said, laughing 
up into his eyes with her sweet hazel ones 
in a way that no woman who was not hap- 
pily married would have dared to do. 

“Then get me introduced to that ravish- 
ing little beauty, the ‘first Grecian’ in the 
room.” 

“You'mean the pretty Miss Eyre, I sup- 
pose? Are you subjugated already? If 
you are, bless the fact of being a friend of 
mine, for she is a cousin of my husband’s. 
When I suggested that costume to her, I 
thought it would please your artist eye.” 

Mrs. Linton had her hand on Guy Dorri- 
mers arm by this time, and was leading 
| him along to the beautiful Violet as gayly 
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and carelessly as if he were not a widely | 


reputed wolf. A very dangerous wolf, in- 
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“Of course it won’t be the last you'll see 
of her,” she replied, frankly. “Jack and ] 


deed, this same attractive artist had proved | are going back to my uncle’s to stay for a 
himself to scores of unsophisticated lambs. | few days. You will come and call on me 


Still, for all, sheep-folds were not closed to | 


him, and Mrs. Linton deemed it absolutely 
unnecessary to fore-arm by forewarning her 
husband’s marvelously lovely country cous- 
in. To the young, handsome, clever, happy 
married woman, this accomplished Adonis 
was perfectly harmless. She liked him, and 
she was proud and pleased by knowing that 
he liked her. But it did not occur to her 
that the majority of her own sex went down 
before him like corn before the reaper. 

“ Violet, let me introduce my friend Mr. 


Dorrimer to you,” she said, putting her | 


hand caressingly on the girl’s shoulder, and 
causing the owner of the Greuze face to 
look up with that sudden surprised pleas- 
ure that is so apt to urge a man on in the 
path that may be often lighted by such 
looks. 

He asked her for the next dance at once, 
but Mrs. Linton interposed: “The next is 
a square dance, and you neither of you care 
for that, lam sure. Why don’t you sit it 
out, and talk and get to know each other? 
Come, I’ll help you, if you will find seats for 
us, Guy.” So he found seats for them con- 
tentedly, having the promise of the next 
galop with this newly found beauty, and 
stood up before them, looking very gallant 
in his Vandyck dress, and being helped clev- 
erly to a knowledge of Violet by his friend 
and ally, Mrs. Linton. 

The mutual friend had the happy art at 
her command of putting people on a good, 
safe, conversational platform with one an- 
other at once. She contrived, without stat- 
ing the fact broadly, to let Violet know 
that Mr. Dorrimer was a well-known artist, 
whose name ought to be known to every cul- 
tivated person; and with equal adroitness 
she contrived to make him understand that 
Miss Eyre was indigenous to the soil of this 
neighborhood, and so, being likewise pos- 
sessed of taste, could give him information 
respecting some lovely bits of scenery that 
she (Mrs. Linton) desired him to immor- 
talize. 

She was sweet to watch from afar, this 
girl, but she was even sweeter to talk to. 
She was earnest, passionate, brilliant, even 
as her face had promised. A country girl 
born and bred, she was still so well and 
carefully cultivated that he, a finished man 
of the world and the constant companion 
of men of letters, found her able to take up 
any topic that he pleased to start. He be- 
gan his study of her that night, and the 
prospect it opened to him pleased him well. 

“For mercy’s sake, belle dame, don’t let 
this be the last I may see of your beautiful 
friend,” he whispered to Mrs. Linton, when 
the ball gave signs of breaking up. 








naturally.” 

“Naturally,” he said, smiling. “But how 
does that help me to a further sight of the 
rarest Greuze I have ever had the good for- 
tune to meet with ?” 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know. Her fa- 
ther, Mr. Eyre, is Jack’s uncle. Mind you 
come. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” he echoed; and then he 
rushed off for a farewell glimpse of the girl 
whose beauty was of the most suggestive 
order that had ever come under his obser- 
vation. 

“Good-night, Miss Eyre. I have your 
cousin’s permission to call upon her, so J 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said, in her frank, 
fearless, girlish candor; and he smiled to 
himself as he thought, “ That, at least, isn’t 
artificial. She’s glad,if not more than glad, 
that she is to see me again.” 

What a flower-face it was that beamed 
upon him for an instant as she seated her- 
self in the carriage and gave one last look 
back at the entrance-door to that roomful 
of pomps and vanities! ‘A Passion-flower” 
he called it; and never did a botanist dis- 
sect a new species of the family with great- 
er interest than Guy Dorrimer set about an- 
alyzing and dissecting all the possibilities 
which that face revealed or concealed. How 
he thanked his lucky stars for having made 
a friend and favorite of Mrs. Linton now! 
He had always liked that lively lady, though 
she withheld the tribute of love which most 
women paid him willingly. But now he 
positively adored her. She was a pleasant 
means to a most delightful end. 

“T will paint her first as Mary Stuart list- 
ening to Chastelar’s first love song; by-and- 
by she’ll do well for the Cenci. What a glo- 
rious young creature she is! I'll have her 
the topic of the private view’ at the Acad- 
emy next May.” 

This was his thought about the girl as he 
sat up smoking his last cigar that night aft- 
er the ball. Hers of him about the same 
hour was: “TI shall see him again—once for 
certain; and who knows what that once 
may lead to? How can I have lived twen- 
ty-two years in the world and been satisfied 
with it without knowing Guy Dorrimer ?” 

About the same time Jack Eyre and his 
wife were discussing the ball in the free, 
jolly, open way in which only husbands and 
wives who are sure of each other can dis- 
cuss such things. 

“Asa spectacle, it was splendid,” the lady 
said. “I didn’t dance much; people don’t, 
somehow, at fancy-dress balls. I wish you 
had been there, Jack. Violet looked so 
well.” 
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“Did she dance much? She looked di-| them; and he does tire of all chains very 
vine enough when she came home to have | quickly, you must know.” 
danced all the men out of their minds.” “And if he is ‘devoted’ to other married 

“ Well, I think one man was rather ‘fetch- | women in the way in which he is devoted to 
ed,’ as he calls it, by her.” Katy, I like him the better for it,” she re- 

“And that was—” plied, determinedly. “Dear Katy! every 

“Guy Dorrimer. What a splendid pair man to whom she is gracious ought to adore 
they'll make, Jack!” her. I hope he does.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you intro- “She is not to be choked off,” Jack said, 
iuced Dorrimer to her, little woman! Katy! | disconsolately, to his wife when alone. “I 
Katy! I never knew you lacking in discre- | tried to make her jealous of you, and she al- 
tion before.” And then he explained to her most laughed at me. He means mischief, 
some of Guy Dorrimer’s most striking char- | Katy; we must get him away.” 
acteristics, and poor good-hearted Katy “How can we do it?” And then they went 
Linton learned with a feeling of self-re-| into a committee of ways and means, and 
proach that she had put lovely Violet in| finally came despairingly to the conclusion 
the power of a lion. that they were powerless, that they must 

“JT wish I had kept him to myself, as you | even let things take their own course. “ Let 
say, dear,” she said, mournfully, at last. “ I) us hope, let us pray, that he is better than 
would rather have danced with him all the | you think him, Jack,” Kate said, in a little 
evening, at the risk of being ‘the topic’ at | sanguine flash of feeling for her friend Guy. 
every old cat’s tea table in the neighbor- | But Jack only shook his head in reply. 
hood for the next fortnight, than have done They were appalled a few days after this 
this, if he is as dangerous as you say. And | by hearing from Mr. Eyre that he had asked 
this isn’t all, Jack—he’s coming here to/| their artist friend to dinner. “I met him 
call.” | to-day—he was out with the hounds; and 

“Then you must take him to yourself, | upon my word the fellow rode wonderfully 
Katy. Take it for granted that his call is for a London man. We happened to jog 
entirely on you, and keep Violet out of the | along together on our way home, and natu- 
room. Old Eyre would never forgive any | rally talked of you; he’s very warm in your 
fast-and-loose play with his daughter.” | praises, Katy. I thought you would like me 

But Fate favored Guy Dorrimer more than | to ask him here to dine.” 
she did the Lintons. When the handsome “Oh, I do wish you hadn’t, uncle!” Katy 
artist found his way over to the Eyres’ | said, impulsively. Then she remembered 
house, Violet was sitting with her cousin’s | that it behooved her to offer some sort of 
wife; and though Jack came in gallantly | explanation of this speech, and in her hurry 
and tried to swoop her off, there the Pas- | she blundered. “Jack doesn’t like me to see 
sion-flower remained the whole time. True, | much of hit,” she went on, almost laughing 
he talked principally to the pretty married | herself at the excuse. 


woman, but his eyes said more than his| In a moment Violet’s wonderful eyes were 
tongue this day, and his eyes were given to| upon her, and Violet’s grave, sweet voice 
the girl. |made itself heard: “Why do you tell that 


“Don’t you know that Guy Dorrimer is | fib, Katy? You know Jack would leave you 
by way of being a great flirt of Katy’s?” | for a month alone with Mr. Dorrimer, or let 
Jack Eyre said to his young cousin as they | you go to the end of the world with him. 
stood watching the late guest ride down the | Why do you tell that fib?” 
avenue. ‘ You should have come out in the “ Indeed, indeed, Violet, you’re mistaken. 
garden with me, Vi, when I gave you a hint; | Charming as he is, he is a dangerous man; 
I dare say they had a dozen things to say to | he’s not to be trusted,’ Kate Linton said, 
one another that they didn’t want us to | eagerly. 
hear.” “You're not distrustful of him as far as 

The girl looked up quickly, with her face | you’re concerned yourself,” the girl persisted. 
ina glow. “I don’t believe you, Jack,” she| ‘No, perhaps not,” Mrs. Linton said, hesi- 
said. “I beg your pardon for telling you | tatingly. 
so bluntly, but you’re only saying that to | “Then don’t develop distrust on other 
make me think less of Mr. Dorrimer, for some | people’s account,” Violet said, a little haugh- 
reason or other.” * |tily. “Ihave not known him as long as you 

He felt himself thrown out by her candor | have, but I wouldn’t harbor such thoughts 
and her keenness, but he determined to make | of him for the world,” and the Passion-flow- 
one more effort. | er bloomed into new and more intense love- 

“T assure you you may believe me,” he | liness as she spoke. 
said, earnestly. “It’s very well known that} “It’s all up with poor Vi, I see that,” Jack 
Guy Dorrimer only permits himself to lose | said, dejectedly, to his wife. “I'll see what 
his head with married women. He feels I can do with him when he dines here.” 
that he’s safe with them; their chains can| “Oh, Jack, perhaps if we meddle, we shall 
be shaken off any moment when he tires of | only make mischief and misery; whereas, if 
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we letit alone: ‘things may go straight. Per- 
haps he is tired of flying from flower to flow- 
er. 
a lovelier, sweeter wife than Violet ?” 
That’s a Utopian dream, my dear. A 
wife of his own is the last thing our fascina- 
ting friend would think of. There is no 
doubt about it that the girl is hard hit al- 
ready; but as for Guy—” He stopped and 
shrugged his shoulders, for just then Violet 
came into the room. She was looking a lit- 
tle more flushed and excited than was her 
note. She began asking the Lintons rather 
eagerly what their plans were for the day 
and she seemed to be relieved when Jack 


told her that he wanted to take his wife to | 


see some old ruins, about seven miles dis- | 


tant. ‘‘ Your father has told us that we can | 
have the dog-cart,” he added, “and that 
holds three well.” 
“Who are the three ?” she asked. 
“You and ourselves. You'll go 
you ?” 


She shook her head. “Not to-day, thanks, | 
Jack.” 


, won't 


If he is, where can he ever hope to find | 


song. ‘And pre ede for the Scottish queen 
was Violet Eyre. 


The girl sat on a low seat at some distance, 


|from the easel, with her eyes fixed on the 


painter’s face, and all her soul in her « ves. So 
rapt was she in her regard of him that sh, 
made a perfect model. The only movement 
he could discern was the quick heaving of 
her bosom as she breathed in a succession of 
those stifled sighs which women do bre athe 
in when their hearts are touched to mor 


| than tenderness, and they know not yet 
wont, and crumpled up in her hand was a} 


, | Miss Eyre,” he said, when he had put in her 


whether or not it is returned. 
“ Magnificent, ma belle—excuse me, I mean 


figure, falling back as he said it to mark the 
effect. “You have the right look in your 
| eyes, and the right tremulous movement— 

|He paused abruptly, and she asked, impa- 


| tiently, 


“ What ?—the right tremulous movement 
of what ?” 


Bold as he was, and base as he was, he 


| did hesitate to tell her that if he had finish- 
ed his sentence, it would have stood thus: 


| “And the right tremulous movement of com- 


“Then we'll send down to the inn and|ing passion in your lips.” 


ask Dorrimer to join us,” 


Jack said, turning | 
with affected carelessness to his wife. | 


“That you can do as you please about,” | to sketch in myself. 
Violet said, a trifle coldly; and they noticed | | companionship sd 


that she crushed the crumpled note a little 
harder in her hand. 


He evaded an- 


| swering her by saying, 


“How about a Chastelar? I shall have 
Will you object to the 


“Object to it!” The thrill of her voice 


touched even him as she said those three 
Jack sauntered down himself to the inn | words. 


where their dangerously attractive detri- | 
mental was staying. | 
ble for nothing. 
been enchanted to see the ruins, but just 
this afternoon it was impossible that he 
could do so. He was engaged “on profes- 
sional business.”  “‘ And you know,” he said 
with a peculiar laugh, “that I never let any 
thing stand in the way of my making a pos- 
sibly successful study.” } 

So the Lintons went to the ruins without 
him, feeling dubious the whole time as to 
their wisdom in going at all, and leaving the 
field open to the enemy, although the sun 
came out and glorified the ruins wonderful- 


ly. The same sun illuminated an even love- 
lier scene. 





There was a cleverly designed rustic cot, 
called the bower-room, in Mr. Eyre’s grounds. 
It stood on a platform of glorious turf that | 
was thickly studded with trees and shrubs, | 
midway down a winding path that led to the 
bank of a purling, bowlder-decorated river. 
This cot was thatched, octagon in shape, | 
and flooded on a sunshiny day with a soft | 


warm light that made one long for palette | 
and brushés instantaneously. Here, while | 
the Lintons were gazing with such interest 
as they could at the ruins seven miles away, 
Guy Dorrimer stood busily making the first 
sketch of his contemplated picture of Mary | 
Stuart listening to Chastelar’s first love 


“Will you do a little more than not ob- 


But he had his trou-| ject? Will it give you a feeling of living 
Guy Dorrimer would have | interest in the work ?” he went on, in a low 
tone. ‘Miss Eyre, I must have dreamed of 
such perfection as I find in your face, for I 
have never seen it before, and yet it came 
,| upon me as a known and a loved thing when 

I met you at that never-to-be-sufliciently- 
blessed ball the other night.” 


“You have had much practice in saying 


these things; but, remember, I am a novice 
in hearing them,” she said, with a quiver 
passing over her that thrilled his heart- 


strings as if asympathetic hand passed over 
a lute. 


“Thank Heaven, you haven’t heard them 


before,” he muttered; “it would half kill 


me to-feel that some other man had said 
them to you.” 


From that hour the bower-room became 


a holy spot to her. While the painting of 
that picture lasted—and it lasted long 
enough for the Lintons to be obliged to go 
home while it was still unfinished—Violet 


| was sure of at least two hours’ happiness 
every afternoon. 


How did it come about? Who can say 


how such things come about? The girl did 
not think she was living a lie in thus secur- 
ing to herself hours of solitude with Guy 
Dorrimer. 


| lieve that it would be bad for his work, in- 


He deftly persuaded her to be- 
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jurious to it from the art point of view, if | felt his kisses on her brow, her cheek, and 
they were interrupted, or even if he felt) finally her lips. Then she found breath to 
that they were liable to be interrupted. | pant out, “Oh, Guy! Guy!” 
“You don’t know yet,” he would say, with “My darling,” he said, with fervor, “ you 
emphasis, “what an awfully prostrating | were so silent and looked so strange that I 
feeling it is to a true artist, that at any | feared you were ill.” He withdrew his arm 
moment some outsider may come in and say | from her waist now, and there was nothing 
ind look unsympathetic things. I couldn’t | for her but to move her head away. “Sure- 
paint a bit. It throws me out of gear too| ly he will tell me how he loves me, and 
utterly if I don’t feel that, for the hour at| ask for my love in return, after that,” she 
least, ’m sure of no raids being made upon | thought, with a sort of sore feeling that she 
me by my fellow-creatures. Let us say noth- | had been tricked into a betrayal of feeling 
ng about it, ma belle, until we can show it | that was unmaidenly. But he had got his 
| head again completely. He was cool enough 


finished to your father.” 
She agreed, of course. To what, indeed, | to have chilled and withered a warmer pas- 
would she not have agreed, if Guy Dorrimer | sion-flower even than this one, whose petals 
had asked her? -And on the face of it this | and stamens he could cause to unfold at his 
seemed to be such a simple, natural request | will. 
for an artist to make on behalf of his be- The girl took herself as severely to task 
loved art. It was keeping strictly within | as girls of twenty are able to take them- 
the limits of that sacred line which he had | selves on the subject of his possible love and 
drawn around himself in her eyes by being | palpable halting. He had kissed her and 
an artist at all. She could but agree to it, | called her “darling,” and she had accepted 
and she agreed with a ready pleasure that | the caress and the epithet without fear and 
made him throb with gratified vanity. | without reproach at first, for she felt as if 
It was necessary to talk to her a great | they were rightfully herown. He had been 
deal, in order that the varying expressions | leading up to these expressions of fervor for 
of which her lovely face was capable might | what seemed, according to her calculations, 
develop themselves. .So he would cease like a long time now, For many days, dur- 
from his work at times, and sit down near ing long hours of each day, his looks had 
her, and talk to her in silky, subtle accents | been caresses, and so had his words. And 
of the subject that was most interesting to | as for hand-pressings, her poor little trem- 
her in the whole world—himself. bling palm was always hot from the con- 
What idyls those hours were to her! How | vulsive clasp his had given it. Of course, 
she loved each moment of them, and cher- | she argued, he must love her, or he would 
ished them as living ministers of joy to her| not do these things; and loving, her, he 
almost as they passed! How long she soon | would surely wish her to be his wife. And 
found all the other hours were, the hours | if he wished it, what was there to prevent 
that she did not spend with him! How) it, and so why should either fear or reproach 
dull and vapid was the talk of other peo- | enter in and worry her? 
ple after the intense fervor of those speech-| According to the wont of women, she did 
es of his that never palled upon her! How | yearn for the moment when this ardent loy- 
ardently she soon, poor girl, grew to desire | er of hers should no longer love in secret, 
that he would say something more definite | but should announce himself to the world, 
to her than he had yet permitted himself to | and suffer her to glory in him in the sight 
say! of all men. She did also, being a loving, 
One morning he was putting the finishing | tender daughter, long for the time to fulfill 
touches to his picture, and she was turning | itself when her father should be able to 
these things over in her mind so earnestly | share in some faint degree in the bliss she 
that when he looked up at her suddenly, | felt in having taken such a captive with her 
their eyes met, and he read her thoughts| own bow and arrow. Above all, being a 
in hers. ‘“She’ll do for the Cenci soon,” he | woman, and no marble statue, she did pant 
thought; but he only said, “ Violet, are you | for the time to come when she might respond 


tired of this work ?” to those caresses—when she might crown 
She shook her head, and said, vehement- | him her king with the kiss, the mere thought 
ly, “Oh no, no, no!” | of which made her lovely lips vibrate with 


“You are looking tired of something,| emotion. ‘And that time will come soon, 
dear,” he said, and he let the “dear” fall off | must come soon, shall come soon,” she whis- 
his tongue with an air of unconsciousness, pered that night as she closed her happy 
while her bosom and face burned with blush- | eyes, and tried to still the beatings of her 
es. But she could not word her doubts and | happy heart. 
little impatiences; so she only sighed and He, meanwhile, was giving a few more 
said nothing. Then he came close to her, touches to his picture, which was removed 
and bent over her, and took her trembling from the bower-room to the inn now. Two 
hand in his and half drew her lovely head or three transient expressions had flitted 
against his shoulder, and, as in a dream, she | over her face while he was bending over her 
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and calling her his darling that morning 
that seemed to him to be the very things 
hitherto wanting to make his conception of 
the Scottish queen a matchless one. He 
was peculiarly happy in his vivid recollec- 
tion of these and in his power of reproducing 
them; and so he was well satisfied with his 
work, and very gratefully inclined toward 
Mrs. Linton for introducing him to so lovely 
a model. 

“What an intense, fervent little puss it 
is!” he said to himself, with a smile, as he 
stood gazing down into the pictured face 
of the girl who was overready, perhaps, to 
worship him. “If Ihad seen her three years 
ago, and she had had three thousand a year, 
I should probably have added a few words 
just now to that sentence which ended in 
‘my darling;’ but as it is, my jolly widow 
won’t be left lamenting. By-the-way, it’s 
about time that I told my wood Violet that 
I am an engaged man.” 

She gave him a sitting the next morning 
for that highly idealized portrait of the 
Cenci which he had conceived and been un- 


| was falling, a crushed flower, from her seat. 
But she recovered herself, and recoiled from 
him. 

“The bleak winds of March make me trem. 
ble and shiver,” she said, with a pallid smile: 
“but I’m better now, and I promise I won't 
collapse in that way again.” 

“My little friend, I hope not,” he said, 
drawing a deep breath. “I have overtaxed 
your strength with these long sittings, | 
fear.” 

“They'll soon be over now,” she said, 
| Shaking her head impatiently. And then 
}she sat in dumb agony, while he went and 

strove to catch a new look of misery that 
| had come into her eyes. And she constrain- 
| ed herself to sit still while the memory of 
| all his loving looks and words, of his kisses 
| and caresses, seemed fo take shape and sub- 
| stance and dance around her like demons. 





Both the Chastelar and the Cenci pictures 
| were finished in time, and were well hung 
|on the line. There was a good deal of talk 
about them, for the beauty they immortal- 


able to execute hitherto by reason of his | ized was of anew and splendid type. “Some 
never having found a sufficiently fair aodel. | people say his wife is his model,” one of a 
And whet. he was well in the swing yf his | group who Were standing before the portrait 
work, he began, lightly wielding his brush | said, and at once two or three adverse opin- 


the while, as though no heart was being tor- 
tured before him: 

“ By-the-way, I shall soon be seeing your 
charming cousin, Mrs. Linton, again. What 
message shall I take to her from you ?” 

“Soon be seeing Katy?” she asked, with 
@ spasm.. 

“Yes. I must be off the day after to-mor- 
row. I never work really well out of town, 
and I am anxious to get this ready for hang- 
ing-day. I hope you will honor it with a 
glance when you come up to the Academy. 
Isuppose you will come? Every one does.” 

She could not answer; she could not even 
comprehend the latter part of his sentence. 
She could only mutter, 

“Going! the day after to-morrow!” 

He was a trifle touched by the hopeless 
misery, the openly hopeless misery, of her 


| ions were offered on the subject. 

“T don’t believe it’s his wife. A fellow 
wouldn’t be lucky enough to get a rich wife 
with such beauty as that.” 

“T met Dorrimer and his bride at dinner 
the other day,” another interposed. ‘“She’s 
a woman with a short nose and a sensuous 
chin, and eyes like an owl’s. A fine, fleshy 
woman, who keeps her exuberance in with 
| tight lacing, and wears the costliest produce 
| of the looms of Lyons, and talks in a fat, 
| throaty voice; but he has got three thou- 
| sand a year with her.” 

“There she is in the flesh,” another whis- 
| pered, “over by the Chastelar picture; and 
| that’s Guy Dorrimer close behind her, speak- 

ing to some people in deep mourning.” 

It was Guy Dorrimer, and the people in 

deep mourning to whom he was speaking 


| 


tone. “Id better end it at once, for my | were Jack and Katy Linton. The words 


own sake as well as hers,” he thought; and 


|they interchanged were very few. He 


that being a strong motive power, he obey- thought they tried to pass him, so he put 
ed it. | himself in their path, and said, 


“Why, you know, I’m not a free man. 


“T hoped to see Miss Eyre with you. She 


Fetters, however silken they may be, make | promised to come and look at the work that 


themselves felt at times.” 


white pain crept over her face in an in-| 
stant. 

“No. Didn’t Mrs. Linton tell you that I 
am to be married in April? I had railed | 
against matrimony so long that I thought | 
all my friends would delight in spreading 
abroad the tale of the triumph over me. You 
must let me introduce you to my— Violet! 
Violet!” He forgot prudence, and sprang 
forward and caught her in his arms as she | 


| owes its being to her.” 
“Not a free man,” she faltered, and the | 


“Don’t you know?” Jack Linton cried. 
“Come on, Katy. I'll come back in a mo- 
ment, Mr. Dorrimer. Come and sit down, 
Katy.” 

“No,” Katy said, in a very low voice, but 
it sounded like the trumpet of the avenging 
angel in Guy Dorrimer’s ears—“ no, Jack, 
let me bear my part of the punishment by 
being the one to tell him that not even to 
please him, for whom she died, can bring 
Violet Eyre back from heaven.” 
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RINITY Church-yard, lying like a closed 

volume alongside the noisiest and bus- 
iest thoroughfare in America, is in itself an 
impressive and endearing history. It is lit- 
tle noticed by the hurrying, dollar-seeking 
multitude who pass and repass it daily and 
semi-daily; but there are those among us 
who love the memories it awakens; and vis- 
itors from other climes pause beside its rail- 
ings and peer with inquiring eyes into its 
sycamore shades. Its situation dispels the 
traditionary gloom supposed to be an inev- 
itable ingredient to the atmosphere of the 
realm of the departed. It commands the 
very heart—around which all the life pulses 
ebb and flow—of a brilliant and powerful 
city, which has its financial, commercial, so- 
cial, and domestic roots stretched to the re- 
motest quarters of the globe; and at the 
same time it sheds a soft, steady light over 
the varied and interesting elements of char- 
acter which have contributed to such sig- 
nificant results. It is the bright particular 
link in the chain which connects the pros- 
perous present of New York with her pre- 
carious beginnings. 

A few moments spent in this sacred in- 
closure is like paying a visit to a former city. 
Genius, beauty, worth, and patriotism meet 
you on every side. Distinguished scions of 
Europe’s nobility sleep here on the same lev- 
el with our own brave sons and fair daugh- 
ters. The governor, the poet, and the soldier 
share equally in the consecrated solitude. 

Upon a plain, cireumspect-looking stone, 
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It brings before us the handsome, delicate 
youth of nineteen, who was honored with 
the personal friendship of the mature and 
far-sighted William Penn. Less than two 
hundred years ago, the illustrious two land- 
ed upon American soil at a romantic point 
just below the city of Philadelphia (that 
Centennial capital not yet having an exist- 
ence), and walked arm in arm to the nearest 
habitation. 

William Bradford had learned his trade 
with the celebrated Andrew Soule, of Lon- 
don—whose daughter he afterward married 
—and was the first printer in this country 
south of Boston. It was he who introduced 
the art of printing into New York; and aft- 
er serving the government as public printer 
for a long series of years, established the 
pioneer of all the newspapers which have 
since graced our door-steps and breakfast 
tables. He was also the founder of the first 
paper mill in America, and the father of 
book-binding and copper-plate engraving. 
He was of noble birth, as appears from his 
escutcheon ; for although forbidden by his 
art from writing himself armigero, he always 
sealed carefully with arms. 

He returned to England after his visit of 
exploration, but within three years took up 
his permanent abode on this side of the wa- 
ter, bringing over a quaint little printing- 
press. His first issue was an almanac. In 
the record of remarkable events by which 
he particularized certain days, he inserted 





but a few yards from the sidewalk, is per- 
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the paragraph, “The begifining of govern- 
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GRAVE OF WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


ment here by the Lord Penn.” 





balaned his memory with en 


during honor. 

Yet William Bradford 4j 
more. He not only esta) 
lished and sustained t¢] 
press in the middle coloni 
of America, but he was thy 
first man in this or any oth 
er country to maintain its 
freedom against arbitrary 
power. He printed the char 
ter of Pennsylvania in 1629, 
for which he was arraigned 
before the Governor and 
Council, and subjected to a 
unique and searching exam- 
ination. He had anticipated 
trouble, and had taken care 
that no one should see him 
perform the work, as he 
knew that the law wonld 
compel his accusers to fix 
the offense upon the right 
individual. They tried to 
surprise him into a confes- 
sion, but he was invincible. 
John Hill, one of the Govern- 
or’s counselors, said, “ The 
charter is the groundwork 
of all our laws, and for you 
to print it at this time, with- 
out orders from the government, 
is a great misdemeanor.” 


Bradford replied, ‘ Governor, it is my em- 


rulers of Pennsylvania, who eschewed all) ploy, my trade, my calling, and that by which 


manner of high-sounding titles, were offend- 


I get my living, to print; and if I may not 


ed, and summoning the audacious young! print such things as come to my hand which 


printer before them, ordered him to blot out 
the words “Lord Penn.” They then proceed- 


ed to interdict his printing any 
thing in the future “but what 
shall have lycence of y® Coun- 
cil.” The next year (1686) he 
printed Burnyeat’s Epistle, four 
pages, small quarto. In 1688, 
seventeen years before Benja- 
min Franklin was born, William 
Bradford published the Temple 
of Wisdom, which includes “ Es- 
says and Religious Medita- 
tions of Francis Bacon.” <A 
few months later he issued the 
first Bible ever printed in this 
country, and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The Bible sold 
for twenty shillings; the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, 
bound together, for twenty-two 
shillings. 

Such an enterprise, projected 
and successfully executed by a 
young man of twenty-four, in a 
remote wilderness a thousand 
leagues from the genial influ- 
ences of elder civilization, was 
sufficient alone to have em- 


are innocent, Ican not live. Iam nota per- 
son that takes such advice of one party or 
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other, as Griffith Jones seems to suggest. 
If I print one thing to-day, and the contrary 
party bring me another to-morrow to con- 
tradict it, [can not say that I shall not print 
it. Printing is the manufacture of the na- 
tion, and therefore ought rather to be en- 
couraged than suppressed.” 

The Governor exclaimed, ‘I know print- 
ing is a great benefit to a country, if it be 
rightly managed, but otherwise as great a 
mischief. Sir, we are within the king’s do- 
minions, and the laws of England are in force 
here, and you know the laws, and they are 
against printing, and you shall print nothing 
without allowance.” 

Bradford, with provoking coolness, fixed 
his dark eyes upon the Governor, and re- 
marked, quietly, “Since it has been said 
here that the charter is the ground or foun- 





ed by the party in power, and his office and 
press were seized by the sheriff. He was 
tried before two Quaker judges. He con- 
ducted his own defense, fearlessly and with 
singular skill. He challenged two of the 
jurymen for having expressed opinions on 


| the subject, and in every phase of the case 


he revealed marked legal acumen. In or- 
der to prove that the prisoner had printed 
the tract, the prosecution brought the form 
into the court-room. Bradford ridiculed 
the transaction, and declared that the form 
was no legal evidence until it could be 
shown that he had printed from it. The 
form was handed along among the jurors, 
when suddenly the quoins loosened, and the 
mass of type fell through, a pile of pi. Brad- 
ford had the joke on his side, and ere long 
succeeded in publishing an account of the 


GRAVE OF OHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 


dation of all our laws and privileges, both 
of Governor and people, I would willingly 
ask one question, if I may without offense, 
and that is, whether the people ought not 
to know their privileges and the laws they 
are under ?” 

The Governor’s brow contracted for an 
instant. 

“William, there is that in the charter 
which overthrows ail your laws and privi- 


leges. Governor Penn hath granted more | 
power and privileges than he hath him-| 


self.” 


Bradford said, “That is not my business | 
to judge of or determine; but if any thing | 


be laid to my charge, let me know my ac- 
cusers. I am not bound to accuse myself.” 
At a later date Bradford printed a tract 


for the party out of power, and was arrest- | 


trial, which circulated extensively. He ap- 
| pealed to a higher tribunal, that of the Gov- 
|ernor and Council; and in the mean while 
| Fletcher arrived, and was Governor over 
| Pennsylvania as well as New York. When 
'the case came before him (in 1693), Brad- 
| ford was triumphantly acquitted, and not 
only that, but invited to New York to print 
| for the government on a stated salary. 

| During Fletcher’s administration the press 
was brought into conspicuous notice, and 
Bradford prospered in a pecuniary point of 
view, as he was constantly receiving extra 
allowances. But Fletcher’s liberality in this 
as well as many other matters was deemed 
excessive. He was superseded in 1698 by 
| the Earl of Bellomont, who was a reformer, 
and in favor of retrenching all salaries— 
except his own. Bradford rebelled at the 
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diminution of his income. The earl was 
haughty and critical, and the printer curt 
and short. They had frequent disputes, and 
the latter told the former on more than one 
occasion that he might do his own printing. 
It finally happened that the earl had been 
holding a remarkable conference with the 
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GRAVE OF SIDNEY BREESE, 


Indians at Albany. It was in the autumn 
of 1700. It lasted seven or eight days. “I 
was shut up,” to use the earl’s own lan- 
guage, “in a close chamber with fifty sa- 
chems, who, besides the stench of bear’s- | 
grease, with which they were plentifully | 
daubed, were continually smoking tobacco 
and drinking rum.” He (the earl) wanted | 
to send a printed account of the conference | 
to the ministers of state in England. Brad- | 
ford claimed that it did not come within 
his stipulated work, and demanded extra 
pay. The earl turned on his heel. The 
next morning the printer was reported ill 
with the gout. Days passed, and the work 
was not done. The earl considered the gout 
a sham, and displaced Bradford, giving the 
position, as far as it could be filled, to Abra- 
ham Gouverneur. The death of the earl, 
and the advent of Lord Cornbury within a 
short period, restored Bradford to his emol- 
uments, and henceforth things went on 
smoothly with him. He edited the paper 
which he established in 1725 until he was 
over eighty years old. The value of such a 
life, and its bearing upon our present insti- | 
tutions, can never be properly estimated. 
As you pause near Bradford’s tomb, you 
find yourself within the eighteenth century 
indeed, and even in the seventeenth. An- | 
cient head-stones with curious epitaphs are | 
upon every side. Time, with persistent in- 
dustry, has succeeded in polishing off haugh- 
ty crests and winged angel ornamentations, 
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until they present an aspect quite in keep- 
ing with advanced years and our own ey 
larged and republican notions. Some few 
are broken and cracked, bearing the scars 
of the great fire of 1776. The various names 
and dates and inscriptions are astudy. Her 
is the key to family history and forgotten 
adventures; there is the shining mark which 
designates some striking event in our coun- 
try’s records. Two words of touching elo 
quence, “ My Mother,” engraved upon the 
polished marble, warm the heart with ten- 
der love, and start the sympathetic tear. 
And ever and anon you are encompassed 
| with a thrilling romance. What strange, 
|sad, sweet sighs steal. among the leafy 
| boughs as you read from a dark slab be- 
neath your feet the name of Charlotte Tem- 
;ple! Who has not heard the story of the 
| beautiful, betrayed, and deserted English 
maiden, whose sufferings and death in New 
York have been made the subject of so much 
forcible rhetoric? 

Then a flash of humor illumines the scene. 
Your eye has fallen upon an epitaph made 
by one of the wittiest, most eccentric, as 
well as one of the handsomest men of his 
time, for his own tomb. Sidney Breese 
was from a Welsh family, the present head 
|of which is a wealthy baronet of Wales. 
He was the ancestor of the distinguished 
|S. F. Breese Morse, who invented the means 
by which to 

* Speed the soft intercourse of soul with soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indies to the pole.” 

He was the great-grandfather, also, of Com- 
modore Breese, of the United States navy, 





GRAVE OF MICHAEL ORESAP. 


and of Sidney Breese, late United States 
Senator. Before coming to America, he was 
an officer in the British navy and a Jaco- 
bite. At the time of the rebellion, in 1745, 
he was about mounting his horse to join the 
Pretender’s army, when he heard of the lat- 
ter’s defeat by the Duke of Cumberland. 
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He shortly after resigned his commission | 
and came to New York, where he opened the 

first fancy store in the city. He was ex- 

tremely social in his tastes, and was noted 

for giving good dinners, at which he always 

sang songs and told stories with great spirit, 

never failing to captivate his guests. 

You pass on, only to be confronted by a 
soldier of fine presence and manly bearing. 
He is yonng—that is, about thirty-three— | 
but invested, as it were, with a halo of 
tragic incidents and Indian horrors. His 
name, Michael Cresap, has been known to 
every school-boy since the time of Jeffer- 
son, through the famous speech of Logan, 
the tall, straight, lithe, athletic, sentimental 
Indian chief, who, reeking with his own 
bloody cruelties, defeated, despairing, and 
for once thoroughly afraid of his resolute 
foe, burst into the strain of accusation which 
has been pronounced the finest specimen of 
Indian rhetoric and eloquence in the history | 
of the race. Captain Cresap, however, al- 
though so notably accused, was in no way 
responsible for the massacre of the chief- 
tain’s family, as he was many hundred miles | 
away at the time of its occurrence. The 
Indian war to which reference is made, and 
which broke out on the Ohio just prior to 
the Revolution, was one of the bloodiest in 
our annals. 


sive tract of land which he had purchased 
in that region, and had in his employ a large 
force of laborers. He was considered the 
bravest man west of the Alleghanies ; thus, 
as soon as hostilities became a fixed fact, 
he was chosen captain of the militia. That 





Cresap (a young Maryland | 
trader) was at the time clearing an exten- | 
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L PHIL KEARNY. 
he was a terror to the men of the forest, we 
have every reason to believe. This war was 
marked by atrocities so awful that history 
shudders to recite them, and finally Cresap 
traveled over the mountains and through 


the vales of Pennsylvania to the seat of 
government for instructions. He at once 


received a royal commission, and shortly 
afterward figured as one of the most efti- 
cient officers in Lord Dunmore’s expedition 
against the Western savages. Peace was 
restored in 1774. In the spring of 1775, 
Cresap was appointed captain of a company 
of riflemen by order of Congress, and con- 
ducted his men to Boston to join Washing- 
ton. Illness almost immediately compelled 
Lim to quit the army, and starting for home, 
he reached New York and died. It is one 
hundred and one years (in October) since he 
was consigned, with military honors, to his 
final rest in old Trinity. 

To the west-northwest of the church ed- 
ifice the names of Faneuil (ever associated 
with the “Cradle of American Liberty”), 
Crommelin, Neau, De Peuy, and many other 
of the early French Huguenots who settled 
among us, radiate a steady lustre. You are 
gently reminded that not only the graces 
and accomplishments, but the influence of 
| education, the industry, arts, refinement of 
letters, and philosophy of theology of the 
French nation, were blended in our own 
great national structure, as if by magical 
operation, through the Huguenot move- 
ment, which brought so much of the best 
| blood of France to our shores, 
| And again you pause near the southwest- 
|ern corner of the edifice, amidst the chapter 
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of associations which cluster about the | ambitious, versatile, self-sacrificing volun- 


Watts family vault. It is marked by asim- 
ple slab. And yet several generations of 
sterling characters ssem to leap from the 
mists of the past into earnest and promi- 
nent life. A scion of the same gallant stock, 
here sleeps General Phil Kearny, who fell 
in 1862 at Chantilly—he who was pro- 


nounced by Scott, as well as by the whole | 


American army, “the bravest of the brave.” 
It was in the military family of the accom- 
plished veteran above mentioned that Kear- 
ny acquired the principles and the science 
of war, and it was under his eye that the 
young hero achieved his most notable ex- 
ploit, that of leading the Balaklava charge 
of the American one hundred, through an 
army, up, if not into, the San Antonio gate 
of Mexico. He was a born soldier. Al- 
though reared in the New York home of his 
maternal grandfather, Hon. John Watts, far 
removed from military associations and al- 


Memory of 
T GALLATIN. 
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lurements, his tastes and aspirations were 
decidedly in the direction of battle-fields. 
He doubtless inherited his impulsive, rov- 
ing, danger-courting temper from the Kear 
nys, Who came originally from Ireland, al- 
though Michael Kearny, the founder of the 
family in this country, married a daughter 
of the erratic Lewis Morris, the first Goy- 
ernor of New Jersey, and the blood lost 
nothing through its mixture with English 
daring. Philip Kearny’s mother was the 
daughter of John Watts. In this line of 
ancestry we come to diverse elements. The 
shrewd common-sense of the Scot, the fiery 
nature, love of beauty, and chivalric bearing 
of the Huguenot, as handed along by the 
De Lanceys, who, brilliant and powerful, 
were for at least two decades before the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Revolution the acknowledged head of the | 


rising society of the continent, and the staid 
patriotism and independent character of the 
Hollander through the Van Cortlandts and 
Schuylers. Philip Kearny went forth, an 


} 





| teer, abandoning the luxuries of an inherit 
ed fortune of over $1,000,000, and after par- 
ticipating in the Mexican war, in the dangers 
and fatigues of a campaign in Africa, which 
carried the tricolor through the “ Gates of 
Iron” and over the Atlas into the strong- 
| holds of Abd-el-Kader, and in the military 
| operations which laid the basis of the pres- 
}ent kingdom of Italy, he won immortal re- 
nown in the late war within our own bor- 
ders. He fell just at the moment when his 
| hame was under consideration for the post 
| of commander-in-chief, and the news caused 
| mourning and lamentation throughout the 
| country. 
Tender memories overlap each other in 
| this vicinity. The vaults of the Laights, 
Ogdens, Waltons, Lispenards, Bleeckers, 
Alexanders, Livingstons, and other of the 
| leading families who have been identified 
with the growth of the city of New York, 
are thick about 
you. In the last- 
named sleeps Rob- 
ert Fulton. A vol- 
ume would spring 
from my pen were I 
to tarry longer. 
The tomb of Al- 
bert Gallatin, the 
statesman, awakens 
a new train of 
thought. He was 
of Swiss birth, his 
father being a coun- 
selor of state resid- 
ing in Geneva, and 
both father and 
mother belonging 
to the Swiss nobili- 
ty. He was of the 
same family as the 
celebrated Madame De Staél. Like La- 
fayette, he was attracted to this country 
(in 1780) through his sympathy with the 
Americans in their struggle for republican 
independence. He was but nineteen years 
of age. One of his first acts was to offer his 
services as a volunteer for the defense of 
-assamaquoddy; in Maine, and assisted the 
troops on their march to the frontier in drag- 
ging a heavy cannon through swamps and 
over muddy roads. He was shortly after ap- 
pointed commander of the post. His career 
was full of incident, although he was not 
long in the military service. In 1781 he came 
in possession of his European patrimonial 
estate, and bought a large tract of land in 
Western Virginia. It was while surveying 
his newly acquired property that he first 
met Washington. It was in the log-cabin 
of a land agent. Washington was examin- 
ing a crowd of hunters and squatters in re- 


| lation to the best route for a road across the 
| Alleghanies, and carefully noting each an- 
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swer. Gallatin was quickly convinced by 
the testimony that there was but one prac- 
ticable pass, and impatient at Washington’s 
slowness in coming to a conclusion, inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming, “Oh, it’s plain 
enough that” (naming the place) “is the 
most practicable.” The by-standers start- 
ed with astonishment at the presumptuous 
youth, and Washington regarded him stern- 
ly for a moment, then said, after asking a 


few more questions of the man he had | 


been cross-examining, “You are right, Sir.” 


When Gallatin departed, Washington in- | 


quired about him, and learning his history, 
soon after made his acquaintance. For a 
few years the young Swiss devoted him- 
self to agriculture, but his peculiar gifts 
brought him into public notice, first in Vir- 
ginia, and then in the councils of the nation. 
He was a member of Congress from 1795 to 
1801, and in every important debate took a 
vigorous and effective part. His favorite 
topics were such as related to financial ques- 
tions. In 1801 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury by Jefferson, which office he 
held untél 1813, and was esteemed one of 
the first financiers of the age. He also 
exercised great influence in the other de- 
partments of the government and in the 
politics of the country. In 1813 he was 
one of the commissioners to St. Petersburg, 
the Russian government having offered to 
mediate between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the following year to 
Ghent, where the treaty of peace was con- 


| cluded. In 1815 he was appointed minister 
| to France, where he remained eight years, 
| being deputed during the time on special 
|missions to the Netherlands and to En- 
gland. On his return to this country he 
declined a seat in the cabinet, also to be a 
candidate for Vice-President. But he did 
not retire altogether from public service; 
three years later he accepted an appoint- 
;}ment from President Adams as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to Great Britain. From 1827 
he resided in New York city, and devoted 
| himself chiefly to literature, science, and 
historical and ethnological researches. He 
was mainly instrumental in founding, and 
became the first president of, the Ethnolog- 
ical Society, and he was from 1843 until his 
death president of the New York Historical 
Society. He wrote several works of great 
value. As late as 1846 the veteran financier 
and political economist drew from his stores 
of accumulated experience, and published a 
stirring pamphlet on the Oregon boundary 
question, which threatened “the scandal- 
ous spectacle,” as he expressed it, “of an 
unnatural and unnecessary war’ with En- 
gland. Two years later he published an- 
other pamphlet on the same topic, entitled 
The War Expenses of the Contest with Mexico ; 
and supplemented it with a tract review- 
ing the whole question, entitled Peace with 
Mexico. Of the latter more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies were dis- 
tributed, and the direct result was an ad- 
justment of the conflict. He was of medium 





872 
height, with features strongly marked, and 
an eye of piercing brilliancy. His intel- 
lectual charms were such that a club, called 
the Gallatin Club, was formed for the sole 
object of listening to his conversation. It 
counted among its members such men as 
Chancellor James Kent, President Moore of 
Columbia College, Professor Renwick, Gen- 
eral John A. Stevens, Professor M‘Vickar, 
and other eminent scholars. Gallatin was, 
perhaps, the best talker of the century, at 
home on all topics, with a wonderful mem- 
ory for facts and dates. Few instances 
grace the pages of history where an advent- 
urer in a strange land raised himself by 
simple force of energy and talent to such a 
pinnacle of distinction and usefulness, or 
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beginnings of our republic is better knoy 

to the people of to-day—not even the ma 
jestic Washington or the benign Frank]; 

He would have been designated as a grea 
man in any assemblage of great men in am 
portion of the world. Of the illustrious 
fifty-five who convened to frame a constitu- 
tion for the new nation, he was the bright 
particular star: the youngest and the smal] 
est in stature among them all, and the on 
who could endure the most unremitted and 
intense mental labor. Observe his slight 


but erect figure, his powdered hair thrown 
back from his forehead and collected in a 
club behind, his fair complexion and flushed 
cheeks, his singularly expressive features— 
now grave and thoughtful, and then lighted 
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where perfect purity was balanced in a po- 
litical character with so much of genius and 
culture. 

“T rank him side by side with Alexander 
Hamilton,” wrote Judge Story. And turn- 
ing toward Broadway, as if by magnetic 
impulse, you stand by the tomb of the sol- 
dier, statesman, and jurist. In the lives of 
the two remarkable men there were many 
points of resemblance. Hamilton was of 
foreign birth, although it was the Scotch 
strength and the French vivacity which 
were combined in him; he also evinced ear- 
ly exceptional aptitude for the solution of 
financial problems, and he rose to eminence 
solely through his individual merits. No 
one whose fame has been identified with the 


| with intelligence and sweetness—and no- 
tice the manner in which he catches the 
principle involved in a discussion, as if by 
instinct, together with the originality of his 
views. He seems endowed with prophetic 
vision, indeed. When the Constitution 
went into effect, and Hamilton was called 
to the Secretaryship of the Treasury, his 
practical management established the pub- 
lic credit, as well as his own great financial 
reputation. In the language of Daniel 
Webster, ‘He smote the rock of the na- 
tional resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth.” As an individual 
he probably inspired warmer attachments 
among his friends and more bitter hatred 
from his foes than any other man in our 
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istory. His tragic fate crowned what his 
renius had already achieved—an immortal- 
ized name. 

The tomb of his wife, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of General Philip Schuyler, is beside his 
own. She survived him many long years, 
and devoted herself with untiring industry 
to charities both public and private. 

We are leaving the church-yard now, with 
its wealth of reminiscence, and tarry for a 
moment near the front entrance, beside a 
mausoleum of brown freestone, erected in 
memory of the fiery-souled hero, James Law- 
rence. Eight trophy cannon, with chains 
attached, form an appropriate inclosure. 
These cannon were captured in the war of 
1812, but placed so deep in the earth that 
the insignia and trophy marks upon them 
are hidden. Lawrence was one of that band 
of chivalrous spirits who, folding their coun- 
try to their hearts, raised our infant navy to 
an honored rank in the world. He was born 
in Burlington, New Jersey, in 1781. His 
predilection for the sea cropped out while a 
mere boy, as he was plodding through the 
“technical rubbish” and dull routine of a 
lawyer's office. In 1798, when Congress di- 
rected its attention to the protection of our 
commerce, which was being wantonly pil- 
laged by the two great belligerent nations 
of Europe, Lawrence made his first ernise to 
the West Indies in the Ganges as a midship- 
man, and returned an acting lieutenant. 
From that time his opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself were frequent, and he 
was rapidly promoted. The victory which 
brought him the richest harvest of honors, 
both public and private, was when, in com- 
mand of the Hornet, he captured and sunk 
the British man-of-war Peacock, after an 
action of fourteen minutes. The Corpora- 
tion of New York tendered him a dinner, 
the invitations being headed with a wood- 
cut, by Anderson, representing a naval bat- 
tle. The banquet took place on the 4th 
of May, 1813, at Washington Hall (on the 
site of Stewart’s wholesale store), a noted 
place in that decade for assemblies, din- 
ners, ete., having a fine restaurant attach- 
ed. In the evening the hero and his offi- 
cers were treated to an entertainment at 
the Park Theatre. When Lawrence, ac- 
companied by General Van Rensselaer and 
General Morton, entered, the house rang 
with the wildest huzzas. In less than one 
month he fell in an engagement between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, his last words 
being, “ Don’t give up the ship.” A whole 
nation mourned his loss, and the enemy con- 
tended with his countrymen as to who should 
most honor his remains. Congress request- 
ed the President of the United States to 
present to his nearest male relative a gold 
medal commemorative of his services; also 
a silver medal to each of the commissioned 

officers who served under him in the Hornet. 
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His favorite lieutenant, Augustus C. Lud- 
low, who fell by his side, was consigned to 
this same resting-place. 

Preoceupied with the wonderful sponta- 
neous movement that placed so many noble 
and courageous men at the helm of national 
development, you are arrested at the gate- 
way of St. Paul’s, which is the right arm, so 
to speak, of old Trinity, and searcely less 
interesting. You enter, and glancing to the 
right and left, become embarrassed with the 
magnitude of the army of distinguished per- 
sons who have each filled some important 
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sphere of usefulness in his day and genera- 
tion. You ascend the graveled walk from 
the office at the rear of the inclosure, keep- 
ing step to the music of the foliage. Near- 
ly every civilized country on the globe has 
watered this soil with its tears. Represent- 
atives from all walks of life are buried here. 
Upon a square marble pedestal on a donble 
base, which is surmounted by an urn sending 
forth flame, you read the name of George 
Frederick Cooke, and learn that the monu- 
ment was erected by Edmund Kean, of the 
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Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in 1821; also 
the lines, 
“Three kingdoms claim his birth; 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth.” 

The arrival of Cooke in this country (in 1810) 
constitutes the great epoch in the progress 
of the drama. He had reached his fifty- 
fourth year, yet possessed all the elasticity 
of thirty; he was of Herculean physique, 
bold and original, and pronounced by critics 
the first of living actors. His vast renown 
preceded him; he engrossed all minds. On 
the evening of November 21, 1810, he made 
his début at the Park Theatre in Richard IIL, 
and the throng was so great that many were 
pushed through the doors without paying. 
Ladies were taken to the alley and intro- 
duced to the boxes from the rear. On the 
23d he played Sir Pertinax, and notwith- 
standing a violent snow-storm, the receipts 
of the house were $1424. No actor ever ex- 
celled Cooke in the Scotch charactér. His 
enunciation of the Scotch dialect was some- 
thing wonderful. He was told that the peo- 
ple of New York concluded he was a Seotch- 
man. “They have the same opinion of me 
in Scotland,” he replied; “yet I am an En- 
glishman.” “And how did you acquire so 
profound a knowledge of the Scotch accent- 
uation?” he was asked. “I studied more 
than two years and a half in my own room, 
with constant intercourse with Scotch so- 
ciety, in order to master the Scotch dialect, 
before I ventured to appear on the boards 
in Edinburgh as Sir Pertinax, and when I 
did, Sawney took me for a native. It was 
the hardest task I ever undertook.” 

He was a man of keen observation, and 
made mankind a perpetual study. He was 
of kindly disposition, and filled with chari- 
table impulses. But his mania for drink de- 
throned all his high purposes, and although 
it never impaired his dramatic reputation, it 
disgusted the world and terminated his daz- 
zling career. He died in September, 1812. 








His funeral was an imposing spectacle. H 
had no kindred present, but the clergy, phy- 
sicians, members of the bar, officers of the 
army and navy, the literati and men of sci- 
ence, together with the dramatic corps and 
a large concourse of citizens, moved in the 
process1lon. 

A little to the right of the rear entrance 
to the chapel is the tomb of John Holt, the 
printer. He was born and reared in Vir- 
ginia, and after having failed as a merchant, 
and served as Mayor of Williamsburg, he 
came to New York, and in partnership with 
James Parker edited the New York Gazette 
and Post Boy. This was in 1759. In 1766 
he started the New York Journal, “ contain- 
ing the freshest Advices, Foreign and Do- 
mestick.” The heading was ornamented 
with the arms of the king, which were dis- 


| carded in 1774 for the device of a snake cut 
| into parts, with “Unite or die” for a motto. 


The next year the snake was joined and 
coiled, with the tail in its mouth, forming 
a double ring; within the coil was a pillar 
standing on Magna Charta, surmounted with 
the cap of Liberty. A printer who dared 
thus to defy the king’s authority was, of 
course, obliged to fly from New York when 
the British army entered; but taking his lit- 
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press with him to Fishkill, Esopus, Hud- 
son, and various secluded points along the 
North River, he continued to publish his 
naper until the end of the war. He then re- 
turned to the city, and issued it under a new 
, The Independent Gazette, or the New 
York Journal Revived ; but before the end of 
January, 1784, he had finished his work. 

It is not until you are in the chapel itself, 
with its massive and elegantly carved pil- 
lars, its green glass and quaint architecture, 
and its two great square pews with escutch- 
eons hanging over them, one for the head 
of the nation and the other for the Govern- 
or of the State, that you are fully alive to 


name 


the remarkable chain of events which have | 


convulsed the world within the last century 
and a half. To the left of the chancel as 
you approach is the tablet to the memory 
of Sir John Temple, Baronet, the first con- 
sul-general from England to the United 
States after the latter was recognized as a 
new and independent nation. In the front 
are three stately monuments in a row, com- 
memorative of the lives and characters of 
the three famous Irishmen, Thomas Addis 
Emmet, the jurist, Richard Montgomery, the 
soldier, and Dr. Macneven, the surgeon. The 
former was one of the finest lawyers that 
Ireland ever produced. The proudest seats 
of office and honor seemed none too high for 
his capacity and aspiration. At the mo- 
ment when ancient customs and institutions 
were toppling through the effects of the 
French Revolution, he, in connection with 
O’Conner, Macneven, and others of rank, de- 
termined to rid Ireland from the tyranny of 
Great Britain. Secret societies were organ- 
ized with consummate skill in 1796. France 
promised assistance, but the plan was dis- 
covered, and the rebellion crushed. Among 
the many who were thrown into prison were 
Emmet and Macneven. As they had commit- 
ted no overt act of treason, the law was baf- 
fled, and their lives spared. They were kept 


for a long period, however, in close confine- 


ment. 


After a while Mrs. Emmet was allowed to 


visit her husband in his cell. She had re- 
peatedly declared that if once admitted, she 


would never leave it but in his company. | 


The keepers ordered her away, but did not 
resort to force. She discovered that they 
contemplated preventing her return should 
she go out under any pretext whatever; so 
she remained quiet. The cell was twelve 
feet square, and overlooked the dock where 
the unhappy victims of the rebellion were 
daily taken for execution. A whole year 
passed thus. Finally the illustrious pris- 
oners were allowed to negotiate for their 
own release. As they were not willing to 
comply with the terms of the government, 
they were sent to a prison in Scotland, from 
which they were liberated at the end of two 
and one-half years, and permitted to with- 


draw to France, but forbidden to return to 
Ireland. Emmet came to New York in 1804, 
and established himself in his profession. 
As an advocate he was conspicuous, and 
aided in giving immortality to Irish genius 
and private worth. Dr. Macneven removed 


to New York about the same time, and in 
addition to his prominence as a physician 
and surgeon, he was an able writer. 

The name of Montgomery, the hero of 
Quebec, is very dear to the American heart. 
He was born in Ireland, his family being of 
the ancient nobility. 


He was highly edu- 
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cated, and entered the army at the age of 
eighteen. When twenty-two he was with 
Wolfe at the brilliant conquest of Louis- 
bourg (in 1758), and he subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in the arduous service 
against Martinique, under Monckton. He 
was in England and on terms of intimacy 
with the liberal members of Parliament, 
Fox, Burke, and Barré, during the early dis- 
cussions of the American question. ' In 1772 
he sold his commission and relinquished the 
service to settle in New York. He married 
very shortly the daughter of Justice Rob- 
| ert R. Livingston, and retired to a beautiful 
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| eral, the remains of Montgomery were jn- 
| terred within the walls of Quebec, where 
| they remained forty-three years. They were 
then tenderly removed and placed under the 
| cenotaph, erected by Congress many years 
| before, in St. Paul’s Chapel. His widow was 
| living at the time these later eloquent cer 

emonies occurred. The steamboat which 
j bore the handsome coffin, canopied with 
|erape and crowned with plumes, paused in 
| front of her mansion on its passage down 
| the Hudson, and the mufiled drum and 
|mournful music fell sadly though sweetly 
|upon her ears. Mingled with her private 
| anguish, which had never grown less for the 
loss of a beloved husband, was the gratifica- 

tion of knowing that such voluntary honors 

rarely if ever before had been paid to an 
| individual by a republic. 

The most significant tribute to Montgom- 
ery’s worth was probably the celebrated ex- 
clamation of Lord North in Parliament, in 
reply to the eulogies of Barré and Burke. 
The latter had just remarked, “ He conquer- 
ed two-thirds of Canada in one campaign,” 
when Lord North, admitting that he was 
brave, able, humane, and generous, added, 
“Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his 
| country.” 

The only original portrait of Montgomery 
is at Montgomery Place. It represents him 
as a young man, probably about the age 
when he came from Ireland. The face is 
frank, handsome, and pleasing, and indicates 
simplicity of character, strong moral sense, 

| physical power, and gentleness of disposi- 
| tion. 


" 





country-seat on the Hudson, a laureled war- | 


rior at the age of thirty-six. His domestic 


happiness was quickly disturbed. He was | 


one of the first eight brigadier-generals ap- 


pointed by Congress in 1775, and was placed | 


second in command, under Schuyler, of the 


expedition against Canada. The illness of | 


Schuyler threw the chief command upon 
him in October. When it was determined 
to capture Quebec, on the 31st of December, 
his little army was half starved and half 
frozen, and snow was falling in immense 
flakes. But that Montgomery was greatly 
beloved, he could hardly have led his weary, 
suffering soldiers into action. “Men of New 
York,” he exclaimed, “ you will not fear to 
follow where your general leads. March on!” 
and placing himself in front, he almost im- 
mediately was killed by the first and only 
discharge from the battery upon which they 
were advancing. 

His will was made a few days prior to the 
storming of Quebec, the authenticity of 
which is attested by the signature of Bene- 
dict Arnold. It is still in existence, though 
the paper is yellow and worn with its hun- 
dred years. 

Through the courtesy of the English gen- 


SONG. 

To dream, and then to sleep 
Until the morn return; 
An hour of watch to keep, 

A little lamp to burn, 


To weave but make no end, 
To sing and lose the song, 
Where busy footsteps wend 
Among the world’s gay throng. 


To know that day is here, 
To see that spring has gone, 
And summer’s death is near— 
And still the hours roll on. 


We fail, we fade, we die, 

Yet once 'twixt death and birth 
To know Love’s kiss, Love’s sigh, 
Is light of heaven on earth. 
My God! Thy sun is sweet, 
If, ere the twilight come, 
Love walk with sacred feet 
Across our naked room. 





A. F. 
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S it befell, that day at Balcarras was the | name,” muttered David, and then caught 
LA last of the bright days, in every sense, | Miss Williams by the dress as she was ris- 

for the time being. Wet weather set in, as} ing. She had a gentle but rather dignitied ee 
even the most partial witness must allow | way with her of repressing bad manners in 
does oceasionally happen in Scotland, and} young people, either by perfect silence, or 











the domestic barometer seemed to go down | by putting the door between her and them. b 

accordingly. The girls grumbled at being | ‘ Don’t go! One never can get a quiet word fs 

kept in-doors, and would willingly have gone | with you, you are always so preternaturally 

out golfing under umbrellas, but Auntie was | busy.” ‘ 

remorseless. They were delicate girls at} It wastrue. To be always busy was her a? 

best, so that her watch over them was never- | only shield against — certain things which % 
: ceasing, and her patience inexhaustible. | the young man was never likely to know, 4 
F David Dalziel also was in a very trouble-| and would not understand if he did know. 3 





PY some mood, quite unusual for him. He “Do sit down, if you ever can sit down, 
i came and went, complained bitterly that | for a minute,” said he, imploringly ;.“ I want 4 


the girls were not allowed to go out with | to speak to you seriously, very seriously.” 










him; abused the place, the climate, and did| She sat down, alittle uneasy. The young ‘ 
all that sort of bearish things which young | fellow was such a good fellow; and yet he -] 








gentlemen are sometimes in the habit of | might have got into a scrape of some sort. 

doing, when—when that wicked little boy | Debt, perhaps, for he was a trifle extrava- 

whom they read about at school and college | gant; but then life had been all roses to 

makes himself known to them as a pleas-| him, He had never known a want since he 
ant, or unpleasant, reality. | was born. 

Miss Williams, who, I am afraid, was far} “Speak, then, David; I am listening. 
too simple a woman for the new generation, | Nothing very wrong, I hope?” said she, 
which has become so extraordinarily wise | with a smile. 
and wide-awake, opened her eyes and won-| “Nothing at all wrong, only— When is 
dered why David was so unlike his usual| Mr. Roy going away ?” 
self. Mr. Roy, too, to whom he behaved| The question was so unexpected that she 










: worse than to any one else, only the elder} felt her color changing a little; not much, 
ae man quietly ignored it all, and was very pa-| she was too old for that. 
i tient and gentle with the restless, ill-tem-| ‘ Mr. Roy leaving St. Andrews, you mean ? 
3 pered boy — Mr. Roy even remarked that} How can I tell? He has never told me. Why : 
4 he thought David would be happier at his | do you ask ?” 
4 work again; idling was a bad thing for| ‘Because until he is gone, I stay,” said 
: young fellows at his age, or any age. | the young man, doggedly. “I’m not going 





At last it all came out, the bitterness} back to Oxford leaving him master of the 
which rankled in the poor lad’s breast;| field. I have stood him as long as I possi- 










with another secret, which, foolish woman | bly can, and I'll not stand him any longer.” hy 
that she was, Miss Williams had never in| “David! you forget yourself.” 
the smallest degree suspected. Very odd} ‘There—now you are offended; I know 

that she had not, but so it was. We all) you are, when you draw yourself up in that 

find it difficult to realize the moment when | way, my dear little Auntie. But just hear ‘ 





our children cease to be children. Still) me. You are such an innocent woman, you 
more difficult is it for very serious and ear-| don’t know the world as we men do. Can’t 
nest natures to recognize that there are oth-| you see—no, of course you can’t—that very s 
er natures who take things in a totally dif- | soon all St. Andrews will be talking about 

ferent way, and yet it may be the right and | you ?” 











natural way for them. Such is the fact;| ‘About me?” 
we must learn it, and the sooner we learn it,| “Not about yon exactly, but about the ? 
the better. | family. A single man—a marrying man, as 

One day, when the rain had a little abated, | all the world says he is, or ought to be, with ae 





David appeared, greatly disappointed to find | his money —can not go in and out, like a 
the girls had gone out, down to the West} tame cat, in a household of women, without 
Sands with Mr. Roy. i having, or being supposed to have—ahem !— 
“‘ Always Mr, Roy! Iam sick of his very| intentions. I assure you”’—and he swung 
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himself on the arm of her chair, and looked “T never did. I had not the remotes: 
into her face with an angry earnestness idea. Oh, how remiss I have been! [t 
quite unmistakable—* I assure you, I never | all my fault.” 

go into the club without being asked, twen-| ‘ Excuse me, I can not see that it is an: 
ty times a day, which of the Misses Moseley | body’s fault, or any body’s misfortune, ej 
Mr. Roy is going to marry.” | ther,” said the young fellow, with a not un- 
“Which of the Misses Moseley Mr. Roy is| becoming pride. “I hope I should not be 
going to marry !” 


1s 


| bad husband to any girl, when it comes to 
She repeated the words, as if to gain time | that. But it has not come; I have neve; 
and to be certain she heard them rightly.| said a single word to her. I wanted to be 
No fear of her blushing now; every pulse quite clear of Oxford, and in a way to win 
in her heart stood dead still; and then she | my own position first. And really we ar 
nerved herself to meet the necessity of the so very jolly together as it is. What ar 
occasion. | you smiling for ?” 

“David, you surely do not consider what | She could not help it. There was sone- 
you are saying. This is a most extraordi-| thing so funny in the whole affair. They 
nary idea.” | seemed such babies, playing at love; and 

“It is a most extraordinary idea; in fact, | their love-making, if such it was, had been 
I call it ridiculous, monstrous: an old bat- | carried on in such an exceedingly open and 
tered fellow like him, who has knocked | lively way, not a bit of tragedy about it, 
about the world, Heaven knows where, all | rather genteel comedy, bordering on farce. 
these years, to come home, and, because he| It was such a contrast to—certain other 
has got a lot of money, think to go and mar- | love stories that she had known, quite bur- 
ry one of these nice, pretty girls. They | ied out of sight now. 
wouldn’t have him, I believe that; but no-| Gentle “ Auntie’—the grave maiden lady, 
body else believes it; and every body seems | the old hen with all these young ducklings 
to think it the most natural thing possible. | who would take to the water so soon—held 
What do you say ?” out her hand te,the impétuous David. 

ee © os “T don’t know what to say to you, my 

“Surely you don’t think it right, or even | boy: you really are little more than a boy, 
possible? But, Auntie, it might turn out] and to be taking upon yourself the responsi- 
a rather awkward affair, and you ought to | bilities of life so soon! Still, am glad you 
take my advice, and stop it in time.” have said nothing to her about it yet. She 

“How ?” is a mere child, only eighteen.” 

““Why, by stopping him out of the house. “Quite old enough to marry, and to mar- 
You and he are great friends: if he had any|ry Mr. Roy even, the St. Andrews folks 
notion of marrying, I suppose he would men-| think. But I won’t stand it. I won't 
tion it to you—he ought. It would be a} tamely sit by and see her sacrificed. He 
cowardly trick to come and steal one of your | might persuade her; he has a very winning 
chickens from under your wing. Wouldn’t | way with him sometimes. Auntie, I have 
it? Do say something, instead of merely | not spoken, but I won’t promise not to 
echoing what I say. It really is a serious| speak. It is all very well for you; you are 
matter, though you don’t think so.” old, and your blood runs cold, as you said to 

“Yes, I do think so,” said Miss Williams, | us one day—no, I don’t mean that; you are 
at last; “and I would stop it if I thonght I} a real brick still, and you'll never be old to 
had any right. But Mr. Roy is quite able to | us, but you are not in love, and you can’t 
manage his own affairs; and he is not so| understand what it is to a young fellow like 
very old—not more than five-and-twenty | me to see an old fellow like Roy coming in 
years older than—Helen.” and just walking over the course. But he 

“Bother Helen! I beg her pardon, she is | sha’n’t do it! Long ago, when I was quite 
a dear good girl. But do you think any|a lad, I made up my mind to get her; and 
man would look at Helen when there was| get her I will, spite of Mr. Roy or any 
Janetta ?” body.” 

t was out now, out with a burning blush Fortune was touched. That strong will 
over all the lad’s honest face, and the sud-| which she too had had, able, like faith, to 
den crick-crack of a pretty Indian paper- | “remove mountains,” sympathized involun- 
cutter he unfortunately was twiddling in} tarily with the lad. It was just what she 
his fingers. Miss Williams must have been | would have said and done, had she been a 
blind indeed not to have guessed the state | man and loved awoman. She gave David's 





of the case. hand a warm clasp, which he returned. 
“What! Janetta? Oh, David!” was all “Forgive me,” said he, affectionately. “T 
she said. did not mean to bother you; but as things 


He nodded. “Yes, that’s it, just it. I) stand, the matter is better out thanin. I 
thought you must have found it ont long | hate underhandedness. I may have made 
ago: thongh I kept myself to myself pretty | an awful fool of myself, but at least I have 
close, still you might have guessed.” not made a fool of her. I have been as 
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careful as possible not to compromise her in | 
any way; for I know how people do talk, 
and a man has no right to let the girl he 
loves be talked about. The more he loves 
her, the more he ought to take care of her. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Td eut myself up into little pieces for 
Janetta’s sake,” he went on, “and I'd do a 
deal for Helen too, the sisters are so fond of 
one another. She shall always have a home 
with us, when we are married.” 

“Then,” said Miss Williams, hardly able 
again to resist a smile, “ you are quite cer- 
tain you will be married? You have no 
doubt about her caring for you ?” 

David pulled his whiskers, not very volu- 
minous yet, looked conscious, and yet humble. 

“Well, I don’t exactly say that. I know 
I’m not half good enough for her. Still, I} 
thought, when I had taken my degree and 
fairly settled myself at the bar, I’d try. I 
have a tolerably good income of my own 
too, though of course I am not as well off as 
that confounded old Roy. There he is at 
this minute meandering up and down the 
West Sands with those two girls, setting 
every body’s tongue going! I can’t stand 
it. I declare to you I won’t stand it anoth- 
er day.” 

“Stop a moment,” and she canght hold of 
David as he started up. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care, only I 
won’t have my girl talked about—my pret- 
ty, merry, innocent girl. He ought to know 
better, a shrewd old fellow like him. It is 
silly, selfish, mean.” 

This was more than Miss Williams could 
bear. She stood up, pale to the lips, but 
speaking strongly, almost fiercely : 

“ You ought to know better, David Dal- 
ziel. You ought to know that Mr. Roy has 
not an atom of selfishness or meanness in 
him—that he would be the last man in the 
world to compromise any girl. If he chooses 
to marry Janetta, or any one else, he has a 
perfect right to do it, and I for one will not 
try to hinder him.” 

“Then you'll not stand by me any more ?” 

“Not if you are blind and unfair. You 
may die of love, though I don’t think you 
will; people don’t do it nowadays” (there 
was a slightly bitter jar in the voice); “but 
love ought to make you all the more honor- 
able, clear-sighted, and just. And as to Mr. 
Roy—” 

She might have talked to the winds, for 
David was not listening. He had heard the 
click of the garden gate, and turned round 
with blazing eyes. 

“There he is again! I can’t stand it, 


Miss Williams. I give you fair warning I | 


can’t stand it. He has walked home with 
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Before she had time to speak, the young 
man was gone. But she had no fear of any 
very tragic consequences when she saw the 
whole party standing together—David talk- 
ing to Janetta, Mr. Roy to Helen, who look- 
ed so fresh, so young, so pretty, almost as 
pretty as Janetta. Nor did Mr. Roy, pleased 
and animated, look so very old. 

That strange clear-sightedness, that ab- 
solute justice, of which Fortune had just 
spoken, were qualities she herself possessed 
to a remarkable, almost a painful, degree. 
She could not deceive herself, even if she 


tried. The more cruel the sight, the clearer 


she saw it; even as now she perceived a cer- 


tain naturalness in the fact that a middle- 


aged man so often chooses a young girl in 
preference to those of his own generation, 
for she brings him that which he has not; 
she reminds him of what he used to have; 
she is te him like the freshness of spring, 


! . . . 

| the warmth of summer, in his cheerless an- 
tumn days. Sometimes these marriages are 

| . 7 . 

| not unhappy—far from it; and Robert Roy 


might ere long make such a marriage. De- 
spite poor David’s jealous contempt, he was 
neither old nor ugly, and then he was rich. 
The thing, either as regarded Helen, or 
some other girl of Helen’s standing, appear- 
ed more than possible—probable ; and if so, 
what then ? 

Fortune looked out once, and saw that 
the little group at the laurel bush were still 
talking; then she slipped up stairs into her 
own room and bolted the door. 

The first thing she did was to go straight 
up and look at her own face in the glass— 
her poor old face, which had never been 





| beautiful, which she had never wished bean- 
| tiful, except that it might be pleasant in 


one man’s eyes. Sweet it was still, but the 
sweetness lay in its expression, pure and 
placid, and innocent as a young girl’s. But 
she saw not that; she saw only its lost 
youth, its faded bloom. She covered it over 
with both her hands, as if she would fain 
bury it out of sight; knelt down by her bed- 
side, and prayed. 

“Mr. Roy is waiting below, ma’am—has 
been waiting some time; but he says if you 
are busy he will not disturb you; he will 
come to-morrow instead.” 

“Tell him I shall be very glad to see him 
to-morrow.” 

She spoke through the locked door, too 
feeble to rise and open it; and then lying 
down on her bed and turning her face to the 
wall, from sheer exhaustion fell fast asleep. 

People dream strangely sometimes. The 
dream she dreamt was so inexpressibly 
soothing and peaceful, so entirely ont of 
keeping with the reality of things, that it 
almost seemed to have been what in ancient 
times would be called a vision. 





them, and is waiting about at the laurel 


bush, mooning after them. Oh, hang him!” 








First, she thought that she and Robert 
| Roy were little children—mere girl and boy 
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together, as they might have been from the 
few years’ difference in their ages—running 
hand in hand about the sands of St. Andrews, 
and so fond of one another—so very fond! 
with that innocent love a big boy often has 
for a little girl, and a little girl returns with 
the tenderest fidelity. So she did; and she 
was so happy—they were both so happy. In 
the second part of the dream she was happy 
still, but somehow she knew she was dead 
—had been dead and in paradise for a long 
time, and was waiting for him to come there. 
He was coming now; she felt him coming, 
and held out her hands, but he took and 
clasped her in his arms; and she heard a 
voice saying those mysterious words: “In 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God.” 

It was very strange, all was very strange, 
but it comforted her. She rose up, and in 
the twilight of the soft spring evening she 
washed her face and combed her hair, and 
went down, like King David after his child 
was dead, to “eat bread.” 

Her young people were not there. They 
had gone out again, she heard, with Mr. 
Dalziel, not Mr. Roy, who had sat reading 
in the parlor alone for upward of an hour. 
They were supposed to be golfing, but they 
staid out till long after it was possible to 
see balls or holes; and Miss Williams was 
beginning to be a little uneasy, when they 
all three walked in, David and Janetta with 
a rather sheepish air, and Helen beaming all 
over with mysterious delight. 

How the young man had managed it—to 
propose to two sisters at once, at any rate to 
make love to one sister while the other was 
by—remained among the wonderful feats 
which David Dalziel, who had not too small 
an opinion of himself, was always ready for, 
and generally succeeded in; and if he did 
wear his heart somewhat “on his sleeve,” 
why, it was a very honest heart, and they 
must have been ill-natured “daws” indeed 
who took pleasure in “ pecking at it.” 

* Wish me joy, Auntie!” he cried, coming 
forward, beaming all over, the instant the 
girls had disappeared to take their hats off. 
“T’ve been and gone and done it, and it’s all 
right. I didn’t intend it just yet, but he 
drove me to it, for which I’m rather obliged 
to him. He can’t get her now. Janetta’s 
mine !” 

There was a boyish triumph in his air; 
in fact, his whole conduct was exceedingly 
juvenile, but so simple, frank, and sincere as 
to be quite irresistible. 

I fear Miss Williams was a very weak- 
minded woman, or would be so considered 
by a great part of the world—the exceeding- 
ly wise and prudent: and worldly - minded 
“world.” Here were two young people, one 
twenty - two, the other eighteen, with — it 
could hardly be said “not a half-penny,” 
but still a very small quantity of half-pen- 


nies, between them—and they had not onl: 
fallen in love, but engaged themselves to lp 
married! She ought to have been horritied. 
to have severely reproached them for their 
imprudence, used all her influence and, if 
needs be, her authority, to stop the whok 
thing; advising David not to bind himself 
to any girl till he was much older, and his 
prospects secured; and reasoning with Ja- 
netta on the extreme folly of a long engage- 
ment, and how very much better it would 
be for her to pause, and make some “ good” 
marriage with a man of wealth and _posi- 
tion, who could keep her comfortably. 

All this, no doubt, was what a prudent 
and far-seeing mother or friend ought to 
have said and done. Miss Williams did no 
such thing, and said not a single word. She 
only kissed her “children” — Helen too, 
whose innocent delight was the prettiest 
thing to behold—then sat down and made 
tea for them all, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, 

But such events do not happen without 
making a slight stir in a family, especially 
such a quiet family as that at the cottage. 
Besides, the lovers were too childishly hap- 
py to be at all reticent over their felicity. 
Before David was turned away that night 
to the hotel which he and Mr. Roy both in- 
habited, every body in the house knew quite 
well that Mr. Dalziel and Miss Janetta were 
going to be married. 

And every body had of course suspected it 
long ago, and was not in the least surprised, 
so that the mistress of the household herself 
was half ashamed to confess how very much 
surprised she had been. However, as every 
body seemed delighted, for most people have 
a “sneaking kindness” toward young lovers, 
she kept her own counsel; smiled blandly 
over her old cook’s half-pathetic congratula- 


tions to the young couple, who were “like 


the young bears, with all their troubles be- 
fore them,” and laughed at the sympathetic 
forebodings of the girls’ faithful maid, a 
rather elderly person, who was supposed to 
have been once “disappointed,” and who 
“hoped Mr. Dalziel was not too young to 
know his own mind.” Still, in spite of all, 
the family were very much delighted, and 
not a little proud. 

David walked in, master of the position 


| now, directly after breakfast, and took the 


sisters out for a walk, both of them, declar- 
ing he was as much encumbered as if he 
were going to marry two young ladies at 
once, but bearing his lot with great equa- 
nimity. His love-making indeed was so ex- 
traordinarily open and undisguised that it 
did not much matter who was by. And Hel- 
en was of that sweet negative nature that 
seemed made for the express purpose of 
playing “ gooseberry.” 

Directly they had departed, Mr. Roy came 
in. 
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He might have been a far less acute ob-| Robert Roy looked at her with his kind, 
server than he was not to detect at once | half-amused smile. 
that “something had happened” in the lit-| ‘You had better tell me all about it; for, 
tle family. Miss Williams kept him wait- | indeed, I know already.” 
ing several minutes, and when she did come “What! did you guess ?” 


in her manner was nervous and agitated. “Perhaps. But Dalziel came to my room 
They spoke about the weather and one or) last night and poured out every thing. He 
two trivial things; but more than once} isa candid youth. Well, and am I to con- 
Fortune felt him looking at her with that | gratulate ?” 


keen, kindly observation which had been Greatly relieved, Fortune looked up. 
sometimes, during all these weeks now run-| “That’s right,” he said; “ I like to see you 


ning into months, of almost daily meeting, ismile. A minute or two ago you seemed as 
and of the closest intimacy, a very difficult | if you had the cares of all the world on your 
thing to bear. shoulders. Now, that is not exactly the 
He was exceedingly kind to her always; | truth. Always meet the truth face to face, 
there was no question of that. Without | and don’t be frightened at it.” 
making any show of it, he seemed always | Ah,no! If she had had that strong heart 
to know where she was and what she was/|to lean on, that tender hand to help her 
doing. Nothing ever lessened his silent care | through the world, she never would have 
of her. If ever she wanted help, there he | been “ frightened” at any thing. 
was to give it. And in all their excursions “T know I am very foolish,” she said; 
she had a quiet conviction that whoever | “ but there are many things which these 
forgot her or her comfort, he never would. | children of mine don’t see, and I can’t help 
But then it was his way. Some men have | seeing.” 


eyes and ears for only one woman, and that| ‘Certainly; they are young, and,we are 
merely while they happen to be in love with | —well, never mind. Sit down here, and let 


her; whereas Robert Roy was courteous and | you and me talk the matter quietly over. 
considerate to every woman, even as he was | On the whole, are you glad or sorry ?” 
kind to every weak or helpless creature| “Both, I think. David is able to take 
that crossed his path. Evidently he per-| care of himself; but poor little Janetta— 
ceived that all was not right; and, though | my Janetta—what if he should bring her 
he said nothing, there was a tenderness in| to poverty? He is a little reckless about 
his manner which went to her heart. money, and has only a very small certain 
“You are not looking well to-day ; should | income. Worse; suppose being so young, 
you not go out?” he said. “I met all your) he should by-and-by get tired of her, and 
young people walking off to the sands: | neglect her, and break her heart ?” 
they seemed extraordinarily happy.” “Or twenty other things which may hap- 
Fortune was much perplexed. She did/ pen, or may not, and of which they must 
not like not to tell him the news—him, who | take the chance, like their neighbors. You 
had so completely established himself as a | do not believe very much in men, I see, and 
friend of the family. And yet to tell him | perhaps you are right. We are a bad lot— 
was not exactly her place; besides, he|abad lot. But David Dalziel is as good as 
might not care to hear. Old maid as she | most of us, that I can assure you.” 
was, or thought herself, Miss Williams knew} She could hardly tell whether he was in 
enough of men not to fall into the feminine | jest or earnest; but this was certain, he 
error of fancying they feel as we do—that meant to cheer and comfort her, and she 
their world is our world, and their interests | took the comfort, and was thankful. 
our interests. To most men,a leader inthe| “Now to the point,” continued Mr. Roy. 
Times, an article in the Quarterly, or a fall in | “ You feel that, in a worldly point of view, 
the money market is of far more importance | these two have done a very foolish thing, 
than any love affair in the world, unless it | and you have aided and abetted them in 


happens to be their own. doing it ?” 
Why should I tell him? she thought, con-| “Not so,” she cried, laughing; “I had no 


vinced that he noticed the anxiety in her | idea of such a thing till David told me yes- 
eyes, the weariness at her heart. She had | terday morning of his intentions.” 

passed an almost sleepless night, pondering| “Yes, and he explained to me why he 
over the affairs of these young people, who | told you, and why he dared not wait any 
never thought of any thing beyond their) longer. He blurts out every thing, the fool- 
own new-born happiness. And she had per-|ish boy! But he has made friends with me 
plexed herself with wondering whether in| now. They do seem such children, do they 
consenting to this engagement she was real- | not, compared with old folks like you and 
ly doing her duty by her girls, who had no | me.” 

one but her, and whom she was so tender of, What was it in the tone or the words 
for their dead father’s sake. But what good | which made her feel not in the least vexed, 
was it to say any thing? She must bear nor once attempt to rebut the charge of 
her own burden. And yet— | being “ old ?” 
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“Tl tell you what it is,” said Robert Roy, | 
with one of his sage smiles, “ you must not 
go and vex yourself needlessly about trifles. 
We should not judge other people by our- 
selves. Every body is so different. Dalziel 
may make his way all the better for having 
that pretty creature for a wife, not but what 
some other pretty creature might soon have 
done just as well. Very few men have te- 
nacity of nature enough, if they can not get 
the one woman they love, to do without 
any other to the end of their days. But 
don’t be distressing yourself about your girl. 
David will make her a very good husband. 
They will be happy enough, even though 
not very rich.” 

“ Does that matter much ?” 

“T used to think so. I had so sore a les- 
son of poverty in my youth, that it gave me 
an almost morbid terror of it, not for my- 
self, but for any woman I cared for. Once 
I would not have done as Dalziel has for 
the world. Now I have changed my mind. 
At any rate, David will not have one mis- 
fortune, to contend with. He has a thor- 
oughly good opinion of himself, poor fellow! 
He will not suffer from that horrible self- 
distrust which makes some men let them- 
selves drift on and on with the tide, instead 
of taking the rudder into their own hands | 
and steering straight on —direct for the | 
haven where they would be. Oh, that I had | 
done it!” 

He spoke passionately, and then sat si- 
lent. At last, muttering something about | 
“begging her pardon,” and “ taking a liber- | 
ty,” he changed the conversation into an- 
other channel, by asking whether this mar- 
riage, when it happened—which, of course, | 
could not be just immediately—would make | 
any difference to her circumstances. 

Some difference, she explained, because 
the girls would receive their little fortunes 
whenever they came of age or married, and 
the sisters would not like to be parted; 
besides, Helen’s money would help the es- 
tablishment. Probably, whenever David 
married, he would take them both away; 
indeed, he had said as much. 

“And then shall you stay on here ?” 

“T may, for I have a small income of my 
own ; besides, there are your two little boys, 
and I might find two or three more. But 
I do not trouble myself much about the fu- 
ture. One thing is certain, I need never | 
work as hard as I have done all my life.” 

“Have you worked so very hard, then, my 
poor—” 

He left the sentence unfinished ; his hand, | 
half extended, was drawn back, for the three | 
young people were seen coming down the 
garden, followed by the two boys, returning 
from their classes. It was nearly dinner- 
time,and people must dine, even though in 
love ; and boys must be kept to their school | 
work, and all the daily duties of life must | 














be done. Well, perhaps, for many of us, 
that such should be! I think it was as wel] 
for poor Fortune Williams. 

The girls had come in wet through, with 
one of those sudden “haars” which are not 
uncommon at St. Andrews in spring, and it 
seemed likely to last all day. Mr. Roy look- 
ed out of the window at it witha slightly 
dolorous air. 

“T suppose I am rather de trop here, but 
really I wish you would not turn me out. 
In weather like this our hotel coffee-room 
is just a trifle dull, isn’t it, Dalziel? Ana, 
Miss Williams, your parlor looks so comfort- 
able. Will you let me stay ?” 

He made the request with a simplicity 
quite pathetic. One of the most lovable 
things about this man—is it notin all men? 
—was, that with all his shrewdness and 
cleverness, and his having been knocked 
up and down the world for so many years, 
he still kept a directness and simpleness of 
character almost child-like. 

To refuse would have been unkind, impos- 
sible ; so Miss Williams told him he should 
certainly stay if he could make himself com- 
fortable. And to that end she soon succeed- 
ed in turning off her two turtle-doves into 
a room by themselves, for the use of which 
they had already bargained, in order to 
“read together, and improve their minds.” 
Meanwhile she and Helen tried to help the 
two little boys to spend a dull holiday in- 
doors—if they were ever dull beside Uncle 
Robert, who had not lost his old influence 
with boys, and to those boys was already 
a father in all but the name. 

Often had Fortune watched them, sitting 
upon his chair, hanging about him as he 
walked, coming to him for sympathy in 
every thing. Yes, every body loved him, 
for there was such an amount of love in him 
toward every mortal creature, except— 

She looked at him and his boys, then 
turned away. What was to be had been, 
and always would be. That which we fight 
against in our youth as being human will, 
human error, in our age we take humbly, 
knowing it to be the will of God. 

By-and-by in the little household the gas 
was lighted, the curtains drawn, and the two 
lovers fetched in for tea, to behave them- 
selves as much as they could like ordinary 
mortals, in general society, for the rest of 
the evening. A very pleasant evening it 
was, spite of this new element; which was 
got rid of as much as possible by means 
of the window recess, where Janetta and 
David encamped composedly, a little aloof 
from the rest. 

“T hope they don’t mind me,” said Mr. 
Roy, casting an amused glance in their 
direction, and then adroitly manewuvring 
with the back of his chair so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the young cou- 
ple’s felicity. 
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“Qh no, they don’t mind you at all,” an- 
swered Helen, always affectionate, if not al- 
ways wise. “ Besides, I dare say you your- 
self were young once, Mr. Roy.” 

Evidently Helen had no idea of the plans | 
for her future which were being talked | 
about in St. Andrews. Had he? No one | 
could even speculate with such an exceed- | 
ingly reserved person. He retired behind | 
his newspaper, and said not a single word. 

Nevertheless, there was no cloud in the | 
atmosphere. Every body was used to Mr. | 
Roy’s silence in company. And he never 
troubled any body, not even the children, | 
with either a gloomy look or a harsh word. 
He was so comfortable to live with, so un- 
failingly sweet and kind. 

Altogether there was a strange atmos- 
phere of peace in the cottage that evening, 
though nobody seemed to do any thing or} 
say very much. Now and then Mr. Roy 
read aloud bits out of his endless newspapers 
—he had a truly masculine mania for news- 
papers, and used to draw one after another 
out of his pockets, as endless as a conjurer’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs. And he liked to share 
their contents with any body that would 
listen; though I am afraid nobody did listen 
much to-night except Miss Williams, who sat 
beside him at her sewing, in order to get the 
benefit of the same lamp. And between his 
readings he often turned and looked at her, 
her bent head, her smooth soft hair, her busy | 
hands. 

_ Especially after one sentence, out of the | 
“Varieties” of some Fife newspaper. He 
had begun to read it, then stopped suddenly, 
but finished it. It consisted only of a few 
words: ‘*‘ Young love is passionate, old love is 
faithful ; but the very tenderest thing in all this | 
world is a love revived” That is true.” 

He said only those three words, in a very 
low, quiet voice, but Fortune heard. His 
look she did not see, but she felt it—even as 
a person long kept in darkness might feel 
a sunbeam strike along the wall, making it 
seem possible that there might be somewhere 
in the earth such a thing as day. 

About nine P.M. the lovers in the window 
recess liscovered that the haar was all gone, 
and that it was a most beautiful moonlight | 
night; full moon, the very night they had | 
planned to go in a body to the top of St. | 
Regulus tower. 

“T suppose they must,” said Mr. Roy to 
Miss Williams; adding, “Let the young folks | 
make the most of their youth; it never will | 
come again.” 

“ No.” 

“And you and I must go too. It will be 
more comme il faut, as people say.” 

So, with a half-regretful look at the cozy | 
fire, Mr. Roy marshaled the lively party, Ja- | 
netta and David, Helen and the two boys; | 
engaging to get them the key of that silent 
garden of graves over which St. Regulus | 
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tower keeps stately watch. How beautiful 
it looked, with the clear sky shining through 
its open arch, and the brilliant moonlight, 
bright as day almost, but softer, flooding ev- 
ery alley of that peaceful spot! It quieted 
even the noisy party who were bent on climb- 
ing the tower, to catch a view, such as is 
rarely equaled, of the picturesque old city 
and its beautiful bay. 

“A ‘comfortable place to sleep in,’ as some 
one once said to me in a Melbourne church- 
yard. But ‘east or west, home is best.’...... 
I think, Bob, I shall leave it in my will that 
you are to bury me at St. Andrews.” 

“Nonsense, Uncle Robert! You are not 
to talk of dying. And you are to come with 
us up to the top of the tower. Miss Will- 
iams, will you come too ?” 

“No, I think she had better not,” said 
Uncle Robert, decisively. “She will stay 
here, and I will keep her company.” 

So the young people all vanished up the 
tower, and the two elders walked silently 
side by side by the quiet graves—by the 
hearts which had ceased beating, the hands 


which, however close they lay, would never 


clasp one another any more. 

“Yes, St. Andrews is a pleasant place,” 
said Robert Roy at last. “I spoke in jest, 
but I meant in earnest; I have no wish to 
leave it again. And you,” he added, seeing 


| that she answered nothing —‘“ what plans 


have you? Shall you stay on at the cot- 
tage till these young people are married ?” 
“Most likely. We are all fond of the lit- 
tle house.” 
“No wonder. They say a wandering life 
after a certain number of years unsettles a 


| man forever; he rests nowhere, but goes on 


wandering to the end. But I feel just the 


|contrary. I think I shall stay permanently 


at St. Andrews. You will let me come about 
your cottage, ‘like a tame cat,’ as that fool- 
ish fellow owned he had called me—will you 
not ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But at the same time she felt there was a 


| strain beyond which she could not bear. To 


be so near, yet so far; so much to him, and 
yet so little. She was conscious of a wild 
désire to run away somewhere—run away 
and escape it all; of a longing to be dead 
and buried, deep in the sea, up away among 
the stars. 

“Will those young people be very long, 
do you think ?” 

At the sound of her voice he turned to 
look at her, and saw that she was deadly 
pale, and shivering from head to foot. 

“This will never do. You must ‘come 
under my plaidie,’ as the children say, and 
I will take you home at once. Boys!” he 
called out to the figures now appearing like 
jackdaws at the top of the tower, “we are 


going straight home. Follow as soon as 


you like. Yes, it must be so,” he answered 


ened 
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to the slight resistance she made. “They | 
. ! 
must all take care of themselves. I mean 


to take care of you.” 

Which he did, wrapping her well in the | 
half of his plaid, drawing her hand under | 
his arm and holding it there—holding it 
close and warm at his heart all the way 
along the Scores and across the Links, 
scarcely speaking a single word until they 
reached the garden gate. Even there he 
held it still. 

“TI see your girls coming, so I shalt leave | 
you. You are warm now, are you not?” 

“Quite warm.” 

“Good-night, then. Stay. Tell me”’—he 
spoke rapidly, and with much agitation— 
“tell me just one thing, and I will never | 
trouble you again. Why did you not an- 
swer a letter I wrote to you seventeen years 
ago ?” 

“T never got any letter. I never -had one 
word from you after the Sunday you bade 
me good-by, promising to write.” 

“And I did write,” cried he, passionately. 
“T posted it with my own hands. Youshould 
have got it on the Tuesday morning.” 

She leaned against the laurel bush, that 
fatal laurel bush, and in a few breathless 
words told him what David had said about 
the hidden letter. 

“Tt must have been my letter. Why did 
you not tell me this before ?” 

“How could 1? I never knew you had 
written. You never said a word. In all 
these years you have never said a single 
word.” 

Bitterly, bitterly, he turned away. The 
groan that escaped him—a man’s groan over 
his lost life—lost, not wholly through fate 
alone—was such as she, the woman whose 
portion had been sorrow, passive sorrow 
only, never forgot in all her days. 

“Don’t mind it,” she whispered—*“ don’t 
mind it. It is so long past now.” 

He made no immediate answer, then said, 

“Haye you no idea what was in the let- 
ter ?” 

"Nu 

“Tt was to ask you a question, which I 
had determined not to ask just then, but I 
changed my mind. The answer, I told you, 
I should wait for in Edinburgh seven days; 
after that, I should conclude you meant No, 
and sail. No answer came, and I sailed.” 4 

He was silent. So was she. A sense of | 
cruel fatality came over her. Alas! those | | 
lost years, that might have been such re 

| 


| 
| 
| 


| 








py years! At length she said, faintly, “ For- 
get it. It was not your fault.” 
“Tt was my fault. If not mine, you were 


They came along laughing, that merry 
group—with whom. life was at its spring 


|—who had lost nothing, knew not what it 


was to lose! 

“Good-night,” said Mr. Roy, hastily 
“ But—to-morrow morning ?” . 

“Yea.” 

“There never is night to which comes no 
|morn,” says the proverb. Which is not al- 
ways true, at least as to this world; but it 
is true sometimes. 

That April morning Fortune Williams rose 


| with a sense of strange solemnity—neither 
| sorrow nor joy. Both ‘had gone by; ; but they 


had left behind them a dee} p peace. 
After her young people had walked them- 


selves off, which they did immediately after 
breakfast, she attended to all her household 
duties, neither few nor small, and then sat 
| down with her needle-work beside the open 


window. It was a lovely day; the birds 
were singing, the leaves budding, a few ear- 


| ly flowers making all the air to smell like 
spring. And she—with her it was autumn 
now. She knew it, but still she did not 
grieve. 


Presently, walking down the garden walk, 


almost with the same firm step of years ago 


—how well she remembered it !— Robert 
Roy came; but it was still a few minutes 
before she could go into the little parlor to 


|meet him. At last she did, entering softly, 

her hand extended as usual. He took it, 
also as usual, and then looked down into her 
| face, as he had done that Sunday. “Do you 
| remember this? I have kept it for seven- 
teen years.’ 


It was her mother’s ring. She looked up 


with a dumb inquiry. 


“My love, did you think I did not love 


you ?—you always, and only you ?” 


So saying, he opened his arms; she felt 


them close round her, just as in her dream. 

Only they were warm, living arms; and it 

was this world, not the next. All those sev- 

enteen bitter years seemed swept away, anni- 

hilated in a moment; she laid her head on his 

shoulder and wept out her happy heart there. 
* * * ” ” - 


The little world of St. Andrews was very 


| much astonished when it learned that Mr. 
| Roy was going to marry, not one of the pret- 
ty Misses. Mose ley, but their friend and for- 
mer governess, a lady, not by any means 
young, and re markable for nothing except 
great sweetness and good sense, which made 
every body respect ‘and like her; though 
nobody was much excited concerning her. 
Now people had been excited about Mr. Roy, 
and some were rather sorry for him ; thought 


still yourself—I ought never to have let you | perhaps he had been taken in, till some story 


go. I ought to have asked again; to have | 
sought through the whole world till I found | 


got w ind of its having been an “ old attach- 
ment,” which interested them of course ; still, 


you again. And now that I have found| the good folks were half angry with him. 


you—” 
“Hush! the girls are here.” 


To go and marry an old maid when he might 
have had his choice of half a dozen young 





ones! when, with his fortune and character, 
he might, as people say—as they had said of | 
that other good man, Mr. Moseley — “have 
married any body !” 

They forgot that Mr. Roy happened to be 
one of those men who have no particular 
desire to marry “any body ;” to whom the 
woman, whether found early or late—alas! | 
in this case found early and won late—is 
the one woman in the world forever. Poor 
Fortune —rich Fortune! she need not be 
afraid of her fading cheek, her silvering 
hair; he would never see either. The things 
he loved her for were quite apart from any | 
thing that youth could either give or take 
away. As he said once, when she lamented 
hers, ‘‘ Never mind, let it go. 
ways be yourself—and mine.” 

This was enough. He loved her. He had 
always loved her: she had no fear but that 
he would love her faithfully to the end. | 

Theirs was a very quiet wedding, and a| 
speedy one. “ Why should they wait? they | 
had waited too long already,” he said, with 
some bitterness. But she felt none. With 
her all was peace. 

Mr. Roy did another very foolish thing, | 
which I can not conscientiously recommend | 
to any middle-aged bachelor. Besides mar- | 
rying his wife, he married her whole family. 
There was no other way out of the diffi- 
culty, and neither of them was inclined to | 
be content with happiness, leaving duty 
unfulfilled. So he took the largest house | 
in St. Andrews, and brought to it Janetta 
and Helen, till David Dalziel could claim 
them; likewise his own two orphan boys, | 
until they went to Oxford; for he meant to 
send them there, and bring them up in ev- 
ery way like his own sons. 

Meantime, it was rather a heterogeneous 
family ; but the two heads of it bore their 
burden with great equanimity, nay, cheerful- 
ness; saying sometimes, with a smile which 
had the faintest shadow of pathos in it, | 
“that they liked to have young life about | 
them.” | 

And by degrees they grew younger them- 
selves; less of the old bachelor and old} 
maid, and more of the happy middle-aged | 
couple to whom Heaven gave,in their de- | 
cline, a St. Martin’s summer almost as sweet 
as spring. They were both too wise to poi- | 
son the present by regretting the past—a| 
past which, if not wholly, was partly, at | 
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least, owing to that strange fatality which 
governs so many lives, only some have the 
will to conquer it, others not. And there 
are two sides to every thing: Robert Roy, 


who alone knew how hard his own life had 


been, sometimes felt a stern joy in thinking 
no one had shared it. 

Still, for a long time there lay at the bot- 
tom of that strong, gentle heart of his a 
kind of remorseful tenderness, which show- 


jed itself in heaping his wife with every 


luxury that his wealth could bring; better 
than all, in surrounding her with that un- 
ceasing care which love alone teaches, nev- 


jer allowing the wind to blow on her too 
| roughly—his “ poor lamb,” as he sometimes 


called her, who had suffered so much. 

They are sure, humanly speaking, to “live 
very happy to the end of their days.” And 
I almost fancy sometimes, if I were to go to 
St. Andrews, as I hope to do many a time, 
for I am as fond of the Aged City as they 
are, that I should see those two, made one 


jat last after all those cruel divided years, 


wandering together along the sunshiny 
sands, or standing to watch the gay golfing 
parties ; nay, I am not sure that Robert Roy 
would not be visible sometimes in his red 
coat, club in hand, crossing the Links. a vie- 
tim to the universal insanity of St. Audrews, 
yet enjoying himself, as golfers always seem 
to do, with the enjoyment of a very boy. 

She is not a girl, far from it; but there 
will be a girlish sweetness in her faded face 
till its last smile. And to see her sitting 
beside her husband on the green slopes of 
the pretty garden—knitting, perhaps, while 
he reads his eternal newspapers—is a per- 
fect picture. They do not talk very much; 
indeed, they were neither of them ever great 
talkers.. But each knows the other is close 
at hand, ready for any needful word, and 
always ready with that silent sympathy 
which is so mysterious a thing, the rarest 
thing to find in all human lives. These 
have found it, and are satisfied. And day 
by day truer grows the truth of that sen- 
tence which Mrs. Roy once discovered in 
her husband’s pocket-book, cut out of a 
newspaper—she read and replaced it with- 
out a word, but with something between a 
smile and a tear—“‘ Young love is passionate, 
old love is faithful ; but the very tenderest thing 
in all this world is a love revived.” 

THE END. 


ING. 


O gracious Moon, 


heart, alas ! 


And know that it is near. 


O tangled vine leav 


es, let him pass! 


He comes, my Dear! my Dear! 


















MISSION ENDEAVOR. 


T has been clearly proved, Richard 
| Herndon, that you have shed the blood 
of this man, your comrade and friend. The 
Bible saith, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.’” 
A dark October evening in the Northwest; 
a circle of Indians seated on the ground; 
an inner circle of white men, also seated; a} 
shrouded something laid out in the centre | 
of the inclosed space; and the tall form of 
the elder confronting the accused, they two 
the only standing figures. A large Bible 
lay on atable. Behind it a knot of women | 
knelt, clinging together as if in horror or 
grief. One sat a little apart, and soothed 
a slight young girl who with hidden face 
lay in her arms, trembling. The glare of 
two log fires outside the circle shone on the 
dusky figures of the Indians, the intent faces 
of the white men, all close shaved, thin, and 
grave, and in the foreground on the white 
hair and piercing eyes of the elder and the 
stalwart outline of the accused. It left in 
shadow the group of women, the shrouded 
thing on the ground, the log walls of the | 
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¥ Mission building behind, and the aisles of | 
, the pine forest stretching away in every di- | 
§ rection, like spokes of a dark wheel around | 








the hub—this little point of human life and 
human interests in the solitude of the great | 
forest and the night. 

Endeavor Mission to the Indians owed 
He its existence to the iron faith and will of 
: Ephraim Danvers. This old man had gath- 
ered to himself, by means of letters and 
written placards posted on trees where | 
; horses stopped to breathe while going up 
long hills, men of like natures from all New 
England. These had he bound with a vow 
of brotherhood, and had then journeyed with 
them westward across the cool dark lakes, | 
into the gateway of the Sault Sainte Marie, 

; and out again and along the wild metal. | 
{ ribbed shores of Superior, to this far point, 
where he had made a lodge, and raised the | 
standard of God in the wilderness for the | 
saving of souls—the souls of the red men, 
pagans in the land, inconvenient and neg- | 
lected heathen, spew ed out and left to them- | 
selves, while missionaries journeyed over | 
oceans to far countries preaching salvation, | 
4a} forgetting those of their own households | 
ae outside their own door. Endeavor Mission | 
ela had lived its precarious life here for two 

3 long years. The brethren had worked faith- 
Pa fully. They learned the Chippewa tongue; 

they taught the dusky boys; they lived in 

ie careful peace with the braves, showing them | 
{i by example and instruction the white man’s 
: methods of sowing and reaping; and they | 

prayed with them and for them three times | 

each day, and talked to them of God, the 

F great Father, and of His written laws. With | 

2 all this they lived sparingly, and toiled, as 
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teuly the old Puritan obstinacy éan toil, in 


a hard and constant contest with the forest 
and the soil for bare food and life. The 
sisters made friends with the gentle-eyed 
sqhaws, and did good work among them: 
for there were eight white women at the 


|mission, all wives of brethren save two 


Miriam, a teacher, and fair little Ruth, the 
elder’s daughter. 

Endeavor stood alone; it owed allegiance 
to no one. Whatever feeble connection it 
had had with the weak, struggling Ameri- 
can Board of Missions was long since broken: 
too vast a wilderness of forest and water 


|lay between. It was one of the many out- 


comes of that deep, silent religious enthu- 
siasm of New England which in the earlier 
part of this century manifested itself in so 
many ways. Of a like spirit in another 
age were the martyrs made. Into this life 
of the mission two strangers had drifted— 
Richard Herndon, the accused, and Edward 
Brown, once his friend, now his shrouded 
victim. This day the brethren had found 
the slain body in the wood, and borne it 


| homeward silently. They had then return- 


ed to seek for the slayer, and found him 
coming in of his own accord. 

“¢Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,’” said the elder. 
“Richard Herndon, what have you to say 
in defense ?” 

“Defense?” said Herndon. “But I tell 
you there is no need of defense. He aimed 


|at me before I aimed at him. His bullet is 
| deep in some tree out there, suppose. Mine 
| was truer. It was all chance.” 


“There is no chance,” said the elder, 
gravely. 

“But we were both drunk, old man.” 

“Was it chance, too; that made you 
drink ?” 

“Of course it was. We had been hunt- 
ing all night in the rain, and were wet and 
tired. We took a little, and took too much, 


|} and fell to quarreling—a thing that might 


happen to any man.” 
“No, not to any man, Richard Herndon. 


| Such excuses avail you not. Patiently have 


we weighed the evidence for this full hour 
| past. There remains no door of escape for 
| you. The penalty of your crime is death.” 

“Death!” cried the accused, starting for- 
ward. “You dare to take to yourself the 
| office of judge? Unbind me! You have 
| taken away my arms; you are forty to my 
|one. Unbind me!” 

“ Brethren, unbind him not,” said the eld- 


|er; “he is but one, yet is his strength great. 


Richard Herrdon, I have somewhat to say 
to thee.” 

“ And so have I somewhat to say to you, 
old fanatic. Who are you that you take to 
| yourself legal powers in this way? By 
what authority do you pass sentence upon 
me ?” 
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“ By the-authority of the Bible, poor sin- | lief founded on the Book of Genesis and its 
ner.” | laws rather than on the Gospel, never once 
“J acknowledge it not,” cried Herndon, | dreamed that his daughter might have a 
hotly. 2 heart in spite even of her training and of 
The faces of the brethren grew stern; a| herself. He could never have comprehend- 
trace of compassion visible in one or two | ed that she loved this stranger, and that this 
vanished: blasphemy was the unpardonable | was the cause of the man’s long stay among 
sin. them, and of his preparatory vow. He had 
“Young man,” said the elder, “you came | thought at times vaguely that perhaps she 
into our borders three months ago, you and | would marry one of the brethren by-and-by; 
your friend, and you have dwelt voluntarily | at present she was still a child. 
with us for these many days. We asked “No influence was used, Richard Hern- 
you not to remain, yet we gave you of our | don; you chose to enter our society of your 
substance, and slackened not to provide you | own accord: you are one of us. Bound by 
daily with all things needful. It was not | your vow, I have authority over you as over 
that we loved you; your life, your aims, | all the brethren. I hold also such legal 
were different from ours. Yet we suffered | powers as I could obtain from the govern- 
you for hospitality’s sake, all of us being, as| ment on coming here. I possess the dele- 
it were, in the power of the wilderness, with | gated authority of the Word of God. You 
the hand of the cold and of famine and of | have slain a fellow-creature ; it is the great- 
death by violence ever over us. Then came | est crime the human hand can commit. We 
the time when you took the entrance vow | can not let you go. For our own sake, and 
of our society upon you. You sought me | for the sake of these listening red men, we 
by night, and asked to be admitted as a/ must,as an example, execute the sentence of 
preparing member. This was your own  deathupon you. Prepare, therefore, to die!” 
doing; no one urged you to take the vow. “ But I will not die,” said Herndon, hotly. 
No influence was cast around you to draw | “Let me see the man who will dare come 


you to our work or to our life.” | near me.” 


“ Are you quite sure of that?” said Hern-| ‘ We outnumber you, young man.” 
don, surlily. | Cowards, all of you,” cried the prisoner, 


The light of the fire fell on his face as he | looking around the circle with fierce, scorn- 
changed his position; his hands were bound | ful gaze. ‘Not a man dare meet me on a 
behind him, his brown beard flowed over his | fair field. Come, unbind me; I can easily 
broad chest, his short, crisp hair, bronzed | fight you all, for you are all cowards.” 
features, and angry eyes were full of strong Which was not true. Those quiet New 
life. He was like a ruddy Samson among | Englanders had a deep staying power of 
those lean, wiry New England men; and_/ their own, which could go beyond mere fiery 
he too had fallen into danger through love | blood and muscle. There was not one of 
of a woman—a pure, innocent, pious little | them who could not have died at the stake 
Delilah, who prayed for him three times ev- | calmly, with a smile on his lips, counting 
ery day, and whose soft pleading had drawn | the breath of the flame as the first airs from 
him on into this vow of membership, which | paradise. 
he meant to break some time, but which| The elder now turned to the Indians, and 
now encircled him with an iron grasp. Curs- | explained to them in their own tongue this 
ing his folly at having put himself into the | man’s crime and its impending punishment. 
power of these stern visionaries, yet still | “Human blood can not be lightly shed, my 
strongly moved by the affection he felt for | brethren. The Great Spirit commands that 
the little maiden, Herndon, for the first time, | the murderer shall be put to death. Hear the 
shot from under his bushy eyebrows one | words of the Holy Bible.” And then he read 
glance toward the group of women. He/| again that ancient verse, which has come 
could not see Ruth, her face was hidden; | down on the stream of Time from unwritten 
but over the girl’s quivering shoulder the | ages, the guard around our mysterious gift 
eye of Miriam met his, and held it, saying, | of human life. The Indians listened, their 
with all the power of strongest will, “Thou | deepest immobility assumed for the dignity 
shalt not betray her.” He turned his face | of the white man’s evening council. They 
away instantly, doubly angered by that | assented to the elder’s speech, and one of 
look, which judged him in advance, as it | them arose and offered to sing the death- 
were, and found in him a possibility of be- | song for the criminal. 
trayal. “ When, Heaven knows,” he said to “The white brethren will sing it,” said 
himself, “I’d let them hang me ten times | the elder. 
over first!” He would have liked to-go} Herndon chafed against his bonds. “To 
across and take that woman by the throat | die like a dog!” he said to himself. 
for daring to suspect him—that woman,| The elder took his seat, and laid the Bible 
that Miriam, with her steel-colored, unwa- | open before him. “ Do you see any reason, 
vering eyes. All this passed in a breath. | brethren, why sentence should not be pro- 
The elder, stern old Puritan, with his be- nounced upon this person?” he asked. 
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The oldest brother, as spokesman, arose 
and answered him, “ We see no reason.” 

“ He is guilty of murder ?” 

“ He is.” 

“He is worthy of death ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Richard Herndon, I now give you a last 
opportunity to speak. If you have any words 
to say, say them now; hereafter hold your 
peace.” 

He leaned back in his chair, foided his 
arms, and waited. The accused stood alone 
in the centre of the circle. There was a si- 
lence. Some one heaped light branches upon 
the fire; a brighter glare lit up the circle 
of gazing faces round about the criminal. 
He had regained his composure; he spoke 
calmly. “I protest against all these pro- 
ceedings,” he said; “they are irregular and 
illegal. You have no authority to put me to 
death, even if I was guilty of murder, in- 
stead of being by chance the survivor of a 
drunken quarrel. You are surprised to hear 
me speak thus? In thislanguage? You have | 
thought me a rough Western hunter? You 
are mistaken. Good blood flows in my veins 
—of a better quality than yours. Inquiry 
will certainly be made for me, and, as sure 
as the sun rises, your turn will come; my 
blood will be required at your hands. So 
much for you. Now for myself. I did not 
commit willful murder. Every border man | 
goes through hundreds of just such quarrels 
as ours of yesterday. He expects them, and 
bears no malice if he is the one to fall. Ned 
was a chance companion, not a friend; but 
he was a good fellow in his way. He would 
be the first to cut these cords if he could 
come to life again. Dead, I call upon him | 
to speak against me if he will.” And, with | 
a sudden movement, Hernden, his hands be- | 
ing tied behind him, stooped and drew away | 
the blanket from the shrouded form with | 
his strong teeth. 

It was a dramatic action. The New En- 
gland men leaned forward, almost expecting 
to see fresh blood flow from the wound, ac- 
cording to the old superstition. But the 
dead man did not accuse his friend; no blood 
appeared; neither was there a look of an- 
guish on the face. He seemed to be peace- 
fully sleeping. (No one there knew, or could 
know, that the poor fellow was almost glad 
to die, and be out of it all—out of this weary, 
bewildered life, where a series of fatalities 
had seemed to trip him up ever since he was 
born; for, deny it as we may,some men are 
the foot-balls of Fate from the cradle to the 
grave.) 

The living man stood there by the dead, 
his head erect, his eyes defiant. He was a 
splendid specimen of manhood. It almost 
seemed as though no law could be right 
which should slay him. A murmur of voices 
had arisen ; the brethren spoke to each oth- 
er in low voices. 
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But the old man remained unmoved. Hoe 
| said of a man, “ He is large,” or “He is smal] 3% 
beauty and strength, for themselves alone, 
| touched him not. “Your threats do not 
| trouble us, Richard Herndon,” he said, hush- 
ing the murmured voices with a grave gest- 
ure. “Your friends may come here after 
you if they will; they will find no wrong- 
doing. I hold, as I told you, legal powers, 
But it is not by those powers that I now 
pronounce sentence upon you. No; it is by 
the law of Jehovah, the Almighty God. I 
san not show you mercy, Richard Herndon, 
on account of these Indians, who are stil] 
very near to savagery, and who need this les- 
son of the white man’s justice. But I would 
not if I could. Wert thou my own son, I 
should not hesitate; nay, I wish that thou 
wert my son indeed, that this painful duty 
might be also a sacrifice on my part, and 
that a father’s prayers might avail, perhaps, 
to soften thee ere death. Richard Herndon, 
to-night thou must die.” 

But Ruth sprang from Miriam’s arms, and 
knelt at the elder’s feet. “Not to-night, 
father,” she cried; “oh, not to-night! Do 
not be so cruel.” 

The women gathered around her and tried 
to soothe her pitiful sobbing. “It is too 
hard a thing for little Ruth,” they said; 


| she is so tender-hearted.” 


“Bear her away,” said the elder. “Go 
with the good sisters, my daughter. But 
pray for this man, if you will, as oft as you 
please; he needs all your prayers. It may 
be that God will hearken unto your voice. 
You have never known what sin was, my 
child; no wonder that it is so horrible to 
you.” 

But Ruth tore herself from the sisters, 
and came back to her father’s feet. “Oh, 
spare him, father, spare him—for my sake! 
Let me be slain in his place !” 

“Poor lamb, who offerest thyself for the 
sacrifice! Thou knowest not what thou 
sayest, Ruth.” 

“For my sake, father—my sake!” 

“Nay, were he my own son, as I said be- 
fore, I would not spare him, either for my 
sake or yours. And I would curse with a 
father’s curse the child who dared interfere 
with my sentence.” 

The old man’s voice had grown terrible; 
his eyes flashed; he was not thinking of 
poor little Ruth then. Perhaps he was 
thinking of some dark event of his own 
past which had made him what he was. 

Ruth quailed and sank before him to the 
ground. The pitying sisters raised her in 
their arms. But, ere they could bear her 
away, the grave Miriam came forward. 
“Ruth,” she said, gently, taking her hand, 
stand down on your feet one moment, my 
child.” The girl obeyed. “If you have 
any thing to say to Herndon, now, Ruth, 
now, now, for the last time, Ruth; your fa- 
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ther can not restrain you,” she whispered ; 
at the same time she led the young girl 
swiftly across the small inclosed space un- 
til they stood close to the doomed man. 
For Miriam alone, of all that company, 
knew the secret of these two. 

The girl, pallid as death itself, looked up 
into the face of Richard Herndon. Miriam 
sustained her. She was a small, fragile creat- 
ure, her large eyes were strained wide open 
with fear, like the eyes of a hunted hare, 
her little lips were parched, her breath came 
in gasps. Her small head —the arched head 
of the timid and highly reverent tempera- 
ment—lay back against the elder woman’s 
arm; it almost seemed as though she would 
die there, looking mutely upward into her 
lover’s face. Yes, her lover; and she loved 
him. But the horror of a crime and of a 
father’s curse lay between. The man read 
her face like the open page of a book, and, 
loving her as he did, he pitied her, and with 
an inward malediction upon woman’s innate 
weakness, he helped her to turn from him 
by a cold and vicious look which suited 
well a murderer’s countenance. Ruth saw 
it, shuddered, and closed her eyes. She had 
had her moment, and she spoke not. The 
sisters came forward, and bore her away 


fainting; Miriam stepped .back into the | 


shadow. 

The elder felt constrained to offer an 
apology for his daughter. “She is but a 
child,” he said, “too fragile for such scenes 
as this. Small wonder that her heart failed 
her, and that nervous incoherence overcame 
her speech. Pardon the maid, brethren; she 
knew not what she did.” 

There was a pause. The old man bowed 
his head for a moment; they saw that he 
prayed. When he lifted his face again, it 
was set to fulfill all his purpose. “Let the 
dead be covered,” he said. 

Two of the brethren stepped forward and 
reverently drew the blanket over the slain 
man. Herndon had withdrawn a few paces, 
and stood leaning against a tree; he seem- 
ed to scorn making any further attempt, or 
even speaking again. “I wish I had a ci- 


gar, though,” he thought, with the insouci- | 


ance which natures like his feel when they 
have once made up their minds to accept 
fate and struggle no longer. 

“ Richard Herndon, your crime is murder ; 
its penalty is death. By the legal power I 
hold, by the authority I wield over you as 
a member of this society, and by the law of 
Jehovah, I now pass sentence upon you; and 
seeing that we have no proper prison, and 
that each day is filled to the full with our 
mission duties, I now decree that at dawn 
you be led forth and hanged from a conyen- 
ient tree until life be extinct. And may God 
have mercy upon your soul!” 

Herndon did not speak; he looked around 
the circle contemptuously. “A nice lot of 
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executioners,” he thought. The elder turn- 
ed and repeated the sentence to the Indi- 
ans. “Ruth might get a pistol to me if she 
tried, some time during the night,” thought 
Herndon, “and at least save me from the 
hanging. Why do women never think of 
such things?” But poor little Ruth would 
have considered it a mortal sin to aid a man 
in taking his own life under any cireum- 
stances. In New England, fifty years ago, 
burial at four cross-roads, with a stake 
through the heart, was still the popular ver- 
dict upon felo-de-se. The Indians had given 
their “ugh,” “ugh,” of assent, the council was 
about to break up, the brethren advanced 
to lead away the prisoner, when, “ Wait, 
friends, I have a word to speak,” said a wom- 
an’s voice. It was Miriam. She came for- 
ward into the centre of the group, the only 
woman present: the others had gone with 
Ruth. The circles were broken; the white 
men and Indians looked at her wonderingly, 
and pressed nearer. She stood among them 
—a tall, dark-skinned woman, clad in the 
plain garb of the sisters. In her every-day 
life she spoke rarely, save when engaged in 
her teacher’s work; she was counted espe- 
cially holy by all. With the far-off, faintly 
cool holiness of some distant star, however, 
very different from the fervid, loving piety 


of the other sisters who were wives, and the 


gentle, girlish religion of fair Ruth. The 
brethren esteemed Miriam; but they were 
also somewhat afraid of her. They felt that 
she was almost too saintly for a mission such 
as theirs—a mission of common human life, 
where husbands and wives lived and labor- 
ed together in the same good cause; they 
thought that her place should be higher, 
among those who had renounced altogether 
the joys of this life, and who lived as the 
angels lived. The elder counted Miriam as 
almost on a level with men, so far above the 
weaknesses of her sex she seemed to him. 
She was the one woman to whom he paid a 
mute respect; in all his life the only one; 
for Ruth’s mother had been, as Ruth was 
now, a fragile little creature, fitted for love 
and timid obedience. 

“Friends,” said Miriam, breaking the grave 
surprised silence, “ you have done justly in 
sentencing this man to death; indeed, you 
could do no less. He is guilty of a great 
crime.” 

Herndon looked at the speaker with indif- 
ference. She was the one woman at the 
mission for whom he felt dislike. He was 
kind to women by nature, and liked them 
without effort; but his idea was that they 
should be either pretty or gentle-tempered. 
This woman was neither. He said to him- 
self, ““She wants to try her hand at a speech.” 

“Having duly performed your part ac- 
cording to law,” continued Miriam, “I ask 
you to suspend the execution of this man’s 
sentence, brethren, and to give him to me.” 
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There was a murmur of astonishment. | 
Herndon himself drew back, darkly frown- 
ing. What was this woman to him? 

“You, have a custom,” said Miriam, turn- 
ing to the Indians, and speaking in their 
tongue, “that when a man is condemned to 
die, if a woman will come forward and take 
him for her own, and give herself to him, his 
life is spared, and she and he are banished 
together to the wilderness to fare as they 
can. Is this so?” 

The Indians assented. 

“Tam that woman. I now take him as 
myown. Give him tome. Have I not the 
right to ask it, according to your law ?” 

Again the Indians assented. 

“And you—you will not go against this 
favor I ask, the last I shall ever ask, breth- 
ren ?” said the woman, turning to the white 
men. “You will give me this man’s life ?” 
Her eyes passed from face to face. 

“But it is too much, sister—too great a 
task even for your goodness. Why should 
you sacrifice yourself for this hardened rep- 
robate ?” 





“He is hardened now; but it may be that 
I can soften him. It is a great thing to 
bring a sinner to God’s feet.” 

“But what a suffering life for you, sister! 
You are holy, and he is vile.” 

“And can you not see, my brother, that 
that makes the very strength of my appeal? 
Of what use is holiness if not to rescue vile- 
ness? Shall I keep my religion as a garb 
too costly to work in—I, vowed to labor? 
Besides, so deeply dyed a sinner as this man 
is is marked, set apart, as it were, for a great 
and special pity by reason of the sore pun- 
ishment surely, so surely, awaiting him. He 
is consecrated by his very crime. Bearing 
the mark of Cain upon his forehead, he must 
suffer the punishment of Cain; nothing we 
can do will alter that. But, oh, my breth- 
ren, will it not be better if he comes to his 
punishment humble and repentant? And, 
in God’s mysterious providence, it seems to 
me that this work is given into my hand to 
do. Oh,my brethren, love the red man and 
help him; but turn me not from saving a 
white man’s soul also, if so be that I can!” 

“But your own life, sister?” 

“Can I do better with it ?” 

The brethren stood irresolute, looking 
upon the woman’s steadfast face. One and 
another, they had spoken to her, and she 
had met their words. They turned toward 
the elder, hesitating. It was noticeable 
that she had not addressed him; she had | 
appealed directly to the lay brothers and | 
to the Indians. The old man noted not this 
slight—he was above small thonghts of self | 
—but he sat amazed. To leave her ‘place, | 
her work, forever, and go forth with this | 
godless man! He looked, looked fixedly 
upon her, and she returned his gaze. The 
two strong wills met. 





“You would take this man to 
Miriam ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“To save his life ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you must be his wife, then—yoy 
must take him as a husband. ; 
way can I let you go.” 

“T know it.” 

He gazed at her silently; and as he gazed, 
slowly the conviction came to him that here 
was a sacrifice greater than death: it would 
be harder for her to live with him than to 
die forhim. He rose, and with outstretched 
arms gave her the benediction. Her prayer 
was granted: the doomed man was hers, 

Life is sweet to us all; but Richard Hern- 
don was of a dogged temper, and proud. “J 
am not going to owe it to her,” he said to 
himself. He turned to the men. “Unbind 
me,” he said, shortly. The brethren, who 
still held him, began to undo the cords; but 
the elder checked them. 

“Not yet,” he said; “this man is not yet 
free. At dawn, united as one, the two may 
go forth together. But first we must make 
some preparation for their journey, we must 
give them a chance for life; the rest is in 
God’s hands. Let Richard Herndon remain 
here, bound and guarded, until morning; I 
will then perform the marriage ceremony 
over them, and they may go.” 

“But look here—” began Herndon. 

Almost as the words left his mouth, Mir- 
iam, coming forward, whispered swiftly in 
his ear, “ Do not object, or say one word. I 
promise to leave you at the first town.” 

She would not meet his eyes. He survey- 
ed her doubtingly. She went back quickly 
among the others, who were receiving the 
old man’s instructions. “If her game is to 
marry me because she thinks I am some- 
body, I can block it finely,” he thought. “I 
do not believe the marriage will hold in law; 
and even if it does, once out of this trap, I 
will never see her face again as long as I 
live. If it is money she’s after, I shall have 
the satisfaction of telling her that there’s 
precious little.” Then he fell to thinking 
of his little love sobbing her heart out in 
the Mission-house behind, and his anger rose 
again fiercely. ‘Can’t a man have what he 
wants?” he said to himself. That she had 
not strength enough to make one effort to 
save him made no difference in his estima- 
tion of her; he liked women who were timid 
and yielding; he hated Amazons and mar- 
tyrs. Then his thoughts went back to Mir- 
iam. “TI will outwit her yet,” he said to 
himself, watching the group around the eld- 
er, and her averted face. 

At dawn the marriage service was spoken 
over the two. The dead had been interred 
in the little burial-ground back of the Mis- 
sion-house, the one service preceding the 
other. The fires had died down now; the 
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Miriam, in | ren; she did not defend them. On the fifth 


her sisterhood garb, stood by the side of | day he told her the true story of the quar- 


Richard Herndon, and before the assembled 
company repeated the vows of love and obe- 
dience whica the elder’s voice pronounced. 

Herndon would not speak; he was sullen | « 
andangry. Yet during the long night hours | < 
he had made up his mind to take the life of- 
fered to him at any cost. A man can not 


| 
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rt 
ba) 


t 


rel. Ned was a chance acquaintance; they 


1ad met at the Sault, and had agreed to 
xo on a hunting expedition together. By 
*hance they had come across the mission, 
and had staid there longer than they ought 
0 have staid. Ned was a good fellow, but 
1e would drink now and then. Twice be- 


keep himself up to the point of insisting upon | fore, when under the influence of liquor, he 
death when youth and strength are stirring | had shot at the speaker, and barely missed 


within him. Still he would not speak. Mir- 


him; this time he, Herndon, was half drunk 


iam, however, took his hand, hanging boynd | himself, and had fired too. It was an even 
behind him, and held it in both her own. | chance which one would be hit; it happen- 
“T accept him even as he is, without spoken | ed to be Ned. Didn’t really know the man 
vows,” she said. ‘Go on with the service, | from Adam; merely a boon companion for 


father.” 


the summer. Intended to publish his death 


The old man went on. He prayed for the | in the Eastern papers, and tell the whole 

welfare of the two. In measured terms he | story to whoever wanted to hear it. Was 
. . . ~ | J ¥ 

acknowledged the special intervention of | sorry he was gone, poor fellow. Good luck 


Providence in the affair, and the submission 
they all gave to the decree. He commend- | 
ed “this woman, Thy handmaid,” and “ this | 
Ishmaelite whom she hath taken to herself | 
for pity’s sake,” to the especial mercy of 
God. He then pronounced the final bene- | 
diction, and the service was ended: the two 
were one. Ten minutes later they had left 
the mission together, walking through the 
forest on their way to the lake, where a ca- 
noe containing a few provisions and stores 
awaited them. 

Herndon had his gun, the woman a small 
bag of clothing. The man’s hands were 
swollen from the pressure of the cords. 
Without a word the woman took the gun 
from him and carried it. He made no ob- | 
jection. “She can do as much of the work 
as she pleases,” he said to himself. | 

They were together eight days. Herndon | 
paddled the canoe, hunted now and then, or | 
fished, in order to help out their provisions, 
and smoked his pipe while Miriam took her 
turn at the oar. The autumn air was cool. 
By day they went steadily on toward the 


be with him wherever he was in the next 


world! he certainly didn’t have much of it 
in this. 

On the sixth day he fell to talking of 
Ruth. He really loved the little maiden in 
his way, and whenever he thought of her, 
he turned angry against fate. The sweet 
clinging affection of the young girl seemed 
to him all that there was of higher love; 
her dependent nature and her little fears 


'charmed him. He loved to think of sooth- 


ing her, as one soothes a frightened little 
child. Then—so complex is the train of 
human motives—he felt a desire to stir up 
this silent woman, and see if she had any 
life in her. All women were alike: there 
must be a spring to touch somewhere, if one 
could only find it. So, as he paddled stead- 
ily on, he talked of Ruth, of her loveliness, 
and her love. Miriam sat unmoved. He 
said more. She remained silent. He burst 
forth into a rhapsody, partly real, partly 
assumed. 

“Yet she failed you at the last,” said the 
woman, looking up suddenly, and fixing full 


Sault; by night they camped on the beach, | upon bim her dark-fringed, steel- colored 


the man sleeping by the fire, rolled in a 
blanket, the woman in the canoe, anchored 
off the shore. The journey was long. At 
first Herndon did not look at his compan- 
ion; but when he found that she as studi- 
ously looked away from him, he fell to watch- 
ing her now and then, wondering when she 
was going to begin her persuasions; for he 
was quite convinced that she meant to per- 
suade him into acknowledging the mar- 
riage, and taking her eastward as his wife. 
“She might as well try to move granite,” he 
thought. 

On the fourth day he talked a little, 
vaguely and irrelevantly, on all subjects 
save the one in hand. She answered him 
quietly, but he could not draw her out. He 
spoke of the mission and its work; she said 
nothing. He abused the fanaticism of the 
elder, and the blind obedience of the breth- 


| eyes. 


“And I love her the more for her very 
| failure,” said Herndon, returning the gaze 
with one equally fixed. “Do you think I 
like being saved by a woman ?” 

She turned her head away quickly, and 
for the first time showed some emotion. 
“There seemed to be no other way,” she 
said, in a low tone. 

“Oh, you are referring to yourself? In 
that case it was different, of course. I am 
nothing to you, and you are nothing to me. 
You would have done the same for any dy- 
ing wretch, being moved thereto by—by— 
shall we say pity? You are so strong- 
minded, you know—not timid or retiring, 
like other women. All the same, I am 
| very much obliged to you, of course, and if 
| there is any thing I can do for you, pray 
icommand me.” He stopped paddling for a 
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moment, and relighted his pipe. “Do you 
think of returning to the mission ?” he ask- 
ed. “She might as well understand that 


her future movements are nothing to me,” | 


he added, mentally. 

“Noe.” 

“ Ah! perhaps you intend to remain at the 
Sault ?” 


“ No,” 


“ Well, in any case, you must allow me to | 


recompense you in some small degree for the 
loss of time or change of plans I have invol- 
untarily occasioned.” 

“Tf I need aid, I will send you word.” 

“Oh, that will not do at all. I can give 
you no fixed address. I think of going 
abroad, perhaps to Spain or Egypt. But 
before I go I should like to do something for 
you, although I myself am far from rich. In 
fact, you have had the misfortune to rescue 
only a poor man,” said Herndon, looking into 
her eyes, with a little mocking smile. It 
was too much. A spasm passed over her 
face, a sudden sobbing seized and shook her; 
tears poured down her cheeks between the 
fingers that tried to hide them. There was 
no doubt but that she was crying now in the 
most weak and womanish way possible. 

Herndon remained motionless, paddle in 
hand, staring at her. He was so amazed that 
he did not speak. What! this hardened 
manceuvrer overcome at last—this skillful 
player throwing up her hand, and sitting 
there crying like a baby, because he had said 
a word or two showing that he had found 
her out! He could not bear to hear her sob- 
bing; he began to feel ashamed of himself, 
and to suspect that he had been mistaken 


all along. The longer he looked at her, the | 


more he felt inclined to think that he had 
judged her wrongly; that here was a char- 
acter which he had not understood, one of 
those religious enthusiasts that people talk- 


ed about now and thenin books. “She must | 


think me a brute,” he said to himself. Then 
he began aloud, blundering, but in earnest. 
“Miss Miriam,” he said, “I beg your pardon 
with all my heart. I have made a huge mis- 
take all along. I thought you were marry- 
ing me for my name or my money, and I now 
see that I was all wrong, and that my suspi- 
cions have been positively insulting. Do 
forgive me. I am a worldly sort of a fellow, 
not fit to associate with such a religious per- 
son as yourself; and such things are done in 
the world, I assure you. Indeed, it would 
have been a first-class manwuvre for—for 
such a woman as I supposed you to be. 
Come, forgive me. I am deeply ashamed of 


myself. I will do now whatever you please. | 


I will even let the marriage stand if you 
wish it.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“T thought you would refuse. It would 
be highly repugnant to you, of course, or to 
any right-minded woman; but, understand 
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me, Iam willing now to hold to it and to 
have it publicly acknowledged. Perhaps 
you are alone in the world, or desolate, In 
that case it would be better to let it Stand, 
for then I could provide for you without 
comment. We need not be together at all. 
| you know; we could live quite apart, as so 
jmany husbands and wives do nowadays. 
| For, of course, I know that I should not suit 
you at all, being so worldly-minded, and so 
forth, while you are a sort of a—a saint—] 
mean a nun,” he added, hastily changing 
tha word, which held so low a place in his 
own estimation. (He had never known “a 
saint” of either sex who was a pleasant or 
even a sensible companion on earth, what- 
ever he or she might be eventually in 
heaven.) “You are not willing? Well, I 
suppose it would be an infliction. The truth 
is that I do not know much about religious 
people.” He paused. “ Please tell me, then, 
what I can do for you,” he said, beginning to 
smoke again. 

“Nothing,” said Miriam. 

She had dried her eyes and turned her 
head away. After a while, silence being 
| once more established between them, he saw 
| her, while he paddled briskly on to make 
up for lost time, take out a half sheet of 
paper, and begin to write upon it with a 
pencil, steadying it with a piece of bark. 

“What are you writing?” he asked, after 
half an hour had passed. 

“Prayers,” she answered. 

“Suppose you make some for me; I need 
them.” 

For now that he believed in her sincerity, 
such as it was, he felt himself no longer on 
guard before her, and fell back into his old 
half-bantering tone. 

“You do; but Ruth will pray for you.” 

“No, she won’t; I shall not allow it. Do 

| you think I am going to have her holding 
herself above me in that way? If I marry 
Ruth (you have refused to let our marriage 
stand, you know), she shall pray—you will 
| think this is dreadful, but I do not know 
| any other way to express it—she shall pray 
| to me.” 

“You mean that you wish to be her god ?” 
| “No wish about it; it will be so of itself.” 
| 
| 
} 


“Tt will indeed. May you be very happy 
with her, Mr. Herndon! A sweeter nature 
I never knew.” She said this quietly, and 
went on with her writing. 

“Those prayers do not get on very fast,” 
said Herndon, at the end of another half 
hour, watching her sit motionless, pencil in 

|hand. “Come, give me a little of your time 
and tell me your plans. In another day we 
shall be at the Sault.” 
“Yes; and I will answer you before we 
|reach the Sault. In the mean time, please 
leave me to myself.” 
“Cool!” said Herndon, half laughing, half 


vexed. 
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“As we near civilization, Mr. Herndon, | “have you entirely exonerated me from all 
we necessarily resume our proper places,” | inclination to insist upon that marriage 
continued the woman. “Iam glad that you | service that was spoken over us, on ac- 
have righted me in your own mind.” She} count of your name or fortune, whatever 
raised her eyes and looked at him. “I nev- | they may be ?” 
er once thought of your name or your mon- “T have indeed,” said Herndon, warmly. 
ey,” she said. , ‘I am ashamed of myself for ever having 
“A flush rose in his cheek. At that mo- | thought so, Miss Miriam.” 
ment the man felt himself contemptible| “Iam very glad; thank you. And I have 
before her. “I judged you by low stand-| one more thing to say: you need not have 
ards,” he said, hurriedly. “Iam not accus-| been afraid, for—I am married already.” 
tomed to being with religious people, Miss | And the canoe went out into the darkness. 
Miriam.” | The next morning, when he woke, a cold 

Clouds came up and darkened the lake at | fine rain was pouring steadily down. He 
sunset. Hitherto they had had fine weather. | felt very uncomfortable in his damp blank- 


. ” . | mn . 
“Rain,” said Herndon. jets, and rose. The fire was out. He look- 
“Yes, and cold,” said Miriam, looking at | ed seaward: the canoe was gone. Miriam 
the sky. had left him in the night, taking the boat 


“We have had wonderful luck,” continued | with her. She would reach the Sault twelve 
Herndon... “If the weather had been bad, | hours before him, since it was slow walking 
I could not have hunted or fished, and we | by the beach. “Why did she do it?” he 
should have been twice as long on the way, | said, angrily. He threw off his coat, and 
besides. It would have been a close shave | went down to the lake to bathe his face and 
for life. But I suppose it all comes from| hands. When he came back, something 
having a religious person on board,” he add- | caught his eye. Pinned to the inside of the 
ed, half believing it himself. “TI think we | garment was the half sheet of paper upon 
had better camp here, Miss Miriam, in this | which he had watched her writing. ‘She 
little bay.” must have come in to shore and placed it 

They ate their supper; then Herndon | there while I was asleep,” he thought. And 
piled the fire with branches dragged from | this is what he found: 

» fores ahi “ is > |s ig re | . 
the forest behind. -. It ed the last night w © | “I have taken the canoe and gone on to the Sault: 
shall be together,” he said., “Sit a while, | when you reach there, I shall have gone. There is no 
won't you?” for hitherto Miriam had with- | use searching for me; I shall not be found. Besides, 
drawn to the canoe early in the evening. | ¥°% have no rights over me, I am married already ; and 
Sh f ae bl k “3 t her? <4 I have rights over you, for I saved your life. Do as I 
She sat down upon & Diank¢ t, WwW ith her bac ask you, then; make no attempt to find me, either now 
against the two-foot sand bl.iff of the shore. | or at any time: I assure you it will be time lost. 
Darkness came down rapidly ; the blaze of | ‘I hate hypocrisy. Therefore I wish to say that it 
the fire made a circle of light around them was not religious enthusiasm or self-sacrifice that made 
’ . > tein She k off her me try to save you when Ruth failed. (For she did 
and shone upon her face. She took o I her | fail; you can never alter that.) I was religious—once. 
broad straw hat and the close cap of the | I had deep religious enthusiasms—once. I was capa- 
sisterhood; the heavy braids of her black | ble of making just such a sacrifice for a doomed crim- 
hair crowned her head and gave depth to ar But that was long ago—before I loved 
her gray eyes. Herndon lay on the sand |" «Yes, Richard Herndon, I loved you, I love you 
at a little distance, his hands under his! now. But through all the complications and temp- 
head, his pipe in his mouth. “By Jove!” | tations of my fate I am coming out right; I am leav- 

ing you forever. 


—at . . rl Se . ‘ 
he said to himself, “she an almost hand- | **Go back to Ruth if you like; I do not care, nor 
some.” (But she was not; it was only the | shall I know. For I can not marry you if I would, 
fire-light and the night.) being a wife, at least in name, already; and I would 
not if I could, being very proud. For you did not 


At nine o’clock the woman rose. She had 4 D 
love me first, Richard; therefore you shall not love 


sat quietly enough under his gaze, occasion- | 56 jast. Wasiie™ 
ally replying to his desultory remarks, and 
he felt somewhat vexed: women generally Richard Herndon sat down on his wet 


either turned away from or toward his look; | blankets in the rain, and thought. Then 
they did not sit unmoved like that. “Isup-| he rose, cooked his breakfast, packed his 
pose it is because she is so religious,” he said | traps, and set off on his long beach walk to 
to himself. the Sault. 

It had grown very dark, and the wind “Those gaunt, dark, hollow-eyed women 
began to moan through the pines. “ Per- | are the very ones for this sort of thing,” he 
haps you had better not stay out there to- | said to himself, not without a vague won- 
night,” said Herndon. der at the power of his own attractions. 

“Tt is quite safe,” said the woman, going | “ All the same, I am more than half in love 
on with her preparations as usual. Then | with her myself,” he added. ‘“ Perhaps—” 
she stepped into the canoe and pushed it Yes, perhaps. But years afterward he 
off with the paddle. “Mr. Herndon,” she | said that it was “a happy escape; she 
said, standing outlined in the fire-light would have been very inconvenient.” 
against the darkness of the water behind, And so she would, I fear. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ATYOT long ago the children opened a 
N drawer in my writing-table and found 
a little roll of dusty manuscript which I 
myself had written many years ago. It 
was a story in which some true things were 
told with others that were not true, all 
blended together in that same curious way 
in which, when we are asleep, we dream out 
allegories and remembrances and indica- 
tions that we scarcely recognize when we 
are awake. Story-telling is in truth a sort 
of dreaming, from which the writer only 
quite awakes when the last proof is correct- 
ed. These visions seem to haunt one, and | 
to contend with realities, and at times to| 
flash into definite shape and voice and mo- | 
} 


tion, and to hold their own almost inde- 
pendently of our will, and to impress us as 
real voices and impulses do in every-day ex- 
istence. 

When the children, who take a faithful | 
interest in my performances, brought me | 
this dusty packet I read it through, and} 


once more found myself in a little village in | 
France, which I had scarcely thought of for | 
years and years. There it stood among its | 
plains, sunning itself in the autumn rays ;| 
all the people who used to live there with | 
us came marching out of the drawer, bring- 
ing fruit in their hands, rolling barrows 
piled with golden pumpkins, carrying great 
baskets of purple plums, or sweet green- 
gages oozing golden juice, great jugs of 
milk, and wheaten loaves baked in the 
country ovens. Not only people, but the by- 
gone animals came too out of this ark. A 
black retriever niaking for the water, the 
turkey-cocks perching on our door-steps, 
the little black hen with the crooked bill, 
the poor tortoise-shell cat who died of hun- 
ger, shut up in the cellar below the kitch- 
en. We had a cook—a hateful woman— 
who had once tried to poison the poor creat- 
ure, and who laughed at our dismay when 
we learned its ultimate fate. No one else 
had heard its cries. The rambling old place 
seemed made for some such tragedy, piled 
together with dark corners, hidden passages, 
stone flights, and heavy masonry. The 
walls were of thickest stone. There was a| 
sort of dungeon under the flight of steps 
that led to the house door, and the dining- 
room had two hiding-places opening on ei- | 
ther side of the jam cupboard. Allround the 
drawing-room a secret passage ran between | 
the wall and the wooden paneling. This 
passage was lighted by a narrow window, 
all hidden by leaves of the vine-tree. The 
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drawing-room windows opened into a sweet 
garden full of flowers and straggling green- 
ery. At the end of the walk by the vine 
wall stood a little pavilion with a pointed 
roof and a twirling weather-cock, with case- 
ments north, east, and west. This little pa- 
vilion seemed to guard the entrance of the 
village. People said that the old farm had 
once been a hunting-lodge built by Henry 
IV., who came here with his Court. I could 
imagine any one of the old pictures I had 
seen in the Louvre and elsewhere made 
alive, the gay cavalcade sounding and gal- 
loping away, disappearing along the high- 
way; horses prancing, squires following, 
horns sounding, and scarfs flying in the air. 
Sometimes the King ruled at the Chateau 
de Visy, so the legend ran; but the chateau 
was the Queen’s, and the hunting-lodge was 
the King’s, and the little pavilion where we 
girls all did our lessons together, and blot- 
ted our German exercises, had been built 
for some aigretted lady of the Court. 

Visy le Roi is a village not far from Cor- 


| beil, a well-known country town in France. 


It is a district where the sun sets across 
miles of flat spreading fields that are crossed 
and recrossed in every direction by narrow 
canals, of which the sluggish waters reflect 
the willows planted along their course. 
These streams are darkened by the color of 
the banks on either side. The earth is near- 
ly black; the water is stained by strange 
tints. -The country is sombre with peat- 
fields, and here and there are peat manu- 
factories standing lonely against the sky. 
When-the light blazes, it is reflected on the 
waters as they flow with a certain sluggish 
persistent tide. Every here and there at 
cross-ways are deep pools, where lilies and 
green tangles are floating on the brown ed- 
dies. Sometimes of an evening, when the 
sun sets over the black fields, long-drawn 
chords of light strike against the stems of 
the poplar-trees, and then their quaint mop 
heads seem on fire, while the flames roll 
down from the west with vapor and with 


|murky splendor. The figures passing along 


the roads on the way homeward, the blue 
blouses, the country-women carrying their 
baskets on their arms or their fagots on 
their backs, are strangely illumined by these 
last beams of daylight. Some of Millet’s 
sketches at Paris a year ago brought a re- 
membrance to my mind of the roads and 
country places that I had haunted in my ear- 
ly youth. Few painters have drawn such 
wide fields as he; plains stretching so far, 
hours so long, as I remember them in those 
days, when they passed with strangely slow 
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and heavy footsteps. The hours are short- 
The plains are sooner crossed ; 
Hope is less and less 


er now. 
horizons close in. 


deferred. 

The inhabitants of Visy le Roi might be | 
bakers or grocers in public; in private, aft- | 
er business hours, and at the backs of their 
houses, they were comfortable people, with 
pleasant gardens, in which they spent much 
of their time, among an abundance of pump- | 
kins, of vine wreaths, of reflecting glass | 
globes on wooden stems, and blue lupins. 
Some of the people in the village, finding | 
the gardens at the back of their houses in- | 
sufficient to their requirements, cultivated | 
quadrangles outside the village, where they | 
would water their rose-trees quietly of sum- | 
mer evenings. 

The Maire of Visy le Roi was very proud 


of his garden, which was neatly spread out | 


in front of his stone house, and ornamented 
by two large black balls reflecting each oth- 
er and the street, and our opposite gateway, 
and our dining-room windows, and his tidy 
plots of marigolds and scarlet runners, which 
were our admiration. He used to be spe- 
cially active on summer evenings, and might 
be seen clipping, and chopping, and brushing 
away insects. He was not married in those 
days; he settled in Normandy after his first 
marriage, and sold his property at Visy. In 
fact, circumstances had made the place dis- 
tasteful to him. 


one. One of our party, a young French lady, 
who has since made a name for herself, was 
a good musician, and evening after evening 
I have sat listening to the flow of her music 
and the scrapings of M. Fontaine’s violin. 
I made bold to put them into a book long 
after, but here they are in the catgut. How 
plainly the strains still sound coming out of 
the darkened room, with the figures sitting 
round! the windows are open to the dim gar- 


den, and I can still hear the dinning accom- 
paniment of the grasshoppers outside whis- 


tling their evening song to the rising stars. 


My granduncle, who was of an ingenious 
turn of mind, had come to Visy to try a ma- 
chine he had invented, and to make experi- 
ments in the manufacture of peat fuel. Itis 
certain that with his machine, and the help 
of an old woman and a boy, he could produce 
as many little square blocks of firing in a 
day as M. Mérard, the rival manufacturer, 
in three, with all his staff, including his cook 
The carter himself, a| port, we saw a great deal of M. le Maire. 


and his carter’s son. 


surly fellow, had refused to assist in the fac- 
tory. It is true that our machine cost about | 
three hundred pounds to start with, and that 


| 
| 


He was a sensitive, kind- | 
hearted man, although a somewhat absurd | 
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The engineer from Paris having failed us 


on two occasions, I believe that my grand- 
uncle had at one time serious thoughts of 
constructing a mechanical engineer, who 


was to keep the whole thing in order, and 
only to require an occasional poke himself 
to continue going. 
ing a wooden foot wrapped up in cotton- 
wool in a box in our workshop, but I believe 
this being went no further. The old wom- 
an’s wages, with the boy’s, was fifteen frances 
a week, amounting to about seven pounds 
for the three months we were at Visy. 
The Frankenstein’s foot alone cost twelve 
pounds, so that it is easy to reckon how oth- 
er more complicated organs would have run 
up the bill. I asked my uncle once wheth- 
er the creature, when complete, would be 
content to live in the shed, or insist on com- 
ing home of an evening and joining the fam- 
ily circle. “ Who can tell?” said my grand- 
uncle, laughing. “Perhaps it may turn out 
an agreeable member of society, and Fon- 
taine himself will be cut out in his attentions 
to Mademoiselle Mérard.” 

Old Mérard was the rival manufacturer. 
He came down in his slippers one day to 
inspect our designs; he did not think much 
of them, and declined to purchase the pat- 


I remember once see- 


ent. He and Madame Mérard and Made- 
| moiselle Léonie were, so he told us, starting 


for their estate in Normandy. Madame Mé- 
rard and her daughter never missed the 
bathing season, and preferred being accom- 
panied by him. He was a tidy-looking old 
fellow; madame was a dark and forbidding- 
looking person—a brunette, my polite old 
uncle called her, when I complained that 
she frightened me with her mustache and 
gleaming white teeth. Madame Mérard had 
a strange effect upon people’s nerves. I al- 
| ways felt as if she was going to bite me. 
| As for Mademoiselle Léonie, she was a wash- 
ed-out, vapid, plaintive personage, in gray 
alpaca and plaid ribbons. She embroider- 
ed; she sang out of tune; she shuddered at 
the mention of a Protestant. She would 
have been a nonentity but for her ill tem- 
per, which fascinated Fontaine. I never 
could otherwise account for the attraction 
which our friend seemed to find in her so- 
ciety. 


—@———- 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER the Mérards’ departure for Petit- 





He was a sociable creature, and consoled 
himself for his Léonie’s absence by various 
gentle flirtations in the village. Our life 


it was constantly getting out of order and| would have been monotonous but for his 


requiring the doctoring of a Paris engineer ; 


; 


cheerful visits and friendly introductions. 


but setting that aside, as M. Fontaine proved | All our acquaintance in the place we owed 
to us after an elaborate calculation, it was| to him. He introduced us to the new-made 
clear that a saving of thirty-five per cent.| Lords of the Manor, the Fourniers at the 


vas effected by our process. 





castle (he brought us a message from Ma- 
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dame Fournier requesting us to call there 
any day our religion might permit), the 
Mérards, the fascinating Madame Valmy, 
Captain Parker, our compatriot; upon all 
these persons we called at Fontaine’s sug- 
gestion, and escorted by him. But we did 
not greatly care for society. Some of us 
were too old, some of us were too young, to 
need much company besides our own. We 
young ones lived in good society. Poets 
sang to us in the mornings under the shady 
vine trellis, and of evenings by lamp-light 
and by moonlight; we had the company of 
philosophers too, and of romancers, charm- 
ing in those days with an art which I can 
remember with a sort of wonder. So we 
rose betimes, worked and rested, studying 
in barns and trellis bowers, exploring the 
farms and farm-yards round about. When 
we had written our exercises, practiced our 
fingers upon the piano, closed our lesson 
books, agricultural arts awaited us. Mus- 
lin bags had to be made for the sweet heavy 
bunches of ripening grapes. The pumpkins 
had to be met, counted, disposed of. I re- 
member one dewy morning when the first 
pumpkin opened fire, if I may so describe 
its advent. Next day there were twenty 
large golden disks, and then from every side 
they upheaved, growing upon us hour by 
hour, multiplying, rolling in, in irresistible 
numbers, hanging from the tops of the walls. 
From every corner these monstrous creat- 
ures encircled us. Poor Fontaine was in 
despair; it was a plague of pumpkins. 
“There are those who like pumpkin soup,” 
said he, doubtfully. Here we all cried out, 
protesting we had had pumpkin soup every 
day for a week; we did not like it at all. 
But my cousin, Mary Williamson, the house- 
keeper, declared that it was absolutely nec- 
essary, and so the remainder of our stay was 
imbittered to us by the tides of this milky, 
seedy, curd-like mixture. 

Our visit to the Fourniers was a very sol- 
emn event. From the very first, Monsieur 
Fontaine had been anxious that we should 
realize the glories of the castle. 

“You will see—pure Henri Quatre—Mon- 
sieur Fournier bought it direct from the 
Mesnils, and has not yet refurnished the re- 
ception-rooms. The Mesnils had owned it 
for years; but the late Count ruined the 
family, and they were forced to sell at his 
death. Madame la Comtesse signed the pa- 
pers before me as well as her son. She was 
in a fury, poor woman. I tried to soothe 
her. She flung the pen into my face. Her 
son, Monsieur Maurice, apologized. ‘My 
dear friend,’ I said to him, ‘do not mention 
ae” 

Monsieur Fontaine came to fetch us on 
the appointed day. My cousins could not 
join us, but my uncle put on his short round 
cloak, and we set off together. On the way 
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gave us information abottt the various jp. 
habitants. “Ah! there goes the doctor, 
that good Poujac; he is the most amiable 
character. Monsieur le Curé says he never 
had a more devout parishioner; and yet if ] 
were seriously ill, I should send to Corbeil, | 
think, for further advice. Madame Valmy 
has the greatest confidence in him. He 
nursed her husband in his last illness. It 
was most alarming for her—it was cholera, 
Poor Valmy died within twenty-four hours, 
She is only now out of mourning. She has 
passed the winter at Paris. I should like to 
pass the winter at Paris,” sighed Fontaine ; 
“but my duties keep me here; and when my 
vacation comes,” he said, consciously, “I am 
to remain a fortnight with my friends the 
Mérards, at Petit-port, for the bathing sea- 
son. Mademoiselle Léonie’s health requires 
sea-bathing; she has not the physique of 
Mademoiselle Pauline at the castle.” 

As he spoke, we had a vision of Mademoi- 
| Selle Pauline herself in the distance, active- 
| ly trudging alongside the canal. Monsieur 
| Fontaine became very much excited as he 
| pointed her out to us. She was followed by 
a maid-servant carrying a basket, and walk- 
ing quietly, with long country footsteps, and 
wearing a white coif, a handkerchief across 
her shoulders, and a big apron with pockets. 
Her young mistress, unconscious of Fon- 
taine’s signals, sometimes hurried ahead, 
sometimes lagged behind to gather dock 
leaves, branches of green, and marsh-mal- 
lows, of which she had made a sort of wreath, 
bound together by broad blades of grass. I 
could see the two heads passing between the 
willow stumps; some bird wheeled round 
overhead, and returned to its nest in a wil- 
low-tree ; some water-rat splashed from its 
hole at the root of an alder. The young 
person walking ahead, hearing this splash- 
ing, stopped short and went down on her 
knees among the grasses; the maid-servant, 
who had long since outgrown the age of 
weasels and water-rats, and had matured to 
domestic interests, went on her way. 

What a strange feeling it gives to write 
of all this that happened so long ago vivid- 
ly flashing before one’s mind like the splash 
of the water-rat! I remember how the wil- 
lows stood at intervals, with their black 
stumpy stems; how all the purples and golds 
of the evening were reflected in the peat- 
stained water, shining in the green foliage 
and on the bricks of the old walls of the park. 

“Mademoiselle!” said the Muire, politely 
stepping forward. 

Pauline, still upon her knees, looked round 
into our faces while the Maire introduced 
us, and the water-rat darted away. She 
scrambled up; her dress was all dabbled with 
water, smeared with black earth, and also 
on fire with the evening light; so was her 
hair, which was oddly dressed in two twist- 








along the village street, Monsieur Fontaine | 


ed horns in the fashioa of those days. There 
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moiselle Pauline which attracted me to her. 


She had a thick waist, country shoes; she 
wore a blue ribbon with a medal round her 
neck. She had pudgy red hands. She ac- 
knowledged Fontaine’s elaborate introduc- 
tion by squaring her elbows, with an awk- 
ward bob of the head which she had copied 
from her father. Then she turned and said 
to my uncle, in tolerable English, ‘‘ My papa 
and mamma are at the house; will you come 
to see them ?” and then sbe led the way with- 
out another word. There was a low door 
in the wall, at which Pauline stopped, push- 
ing with her shoulder and giving a violent 
je rk. 

“ Allow me, mademoiselle. You will hurt 
yourself,” exclaimed Fontaine, quite shocked. 
" “Take care, my dear young lady,” said 
Uncle Joseph; “a small wedge inserted into 
the opening—” 

But Pauline had burst open the door, and 
there was no more to be said, We all walk- 
ed into the park, which was darkly over- 
grown, as French parks are apt to be, but 
not without a certain dim charm of its own. 
Long vistas glimmered, and narrow avenues 
of trees ran in every direction. The great 
gates at the entrance of the chief avenue 
were half sunk into the earth; the ivies 
were clinging to the rusty hinges. The 
Court and its gay company had passed 
away, leaving it all to silence. For those 
who were to come after, only a sign re- 
mained from the past generation to that 
which was to come—a stone with a her- 
ald’s mark for us to note as we pass on 
our way—some symbol of glories that are 
not quite over yet for impressionable peo- 
ple. And then we in turn hang up our tro- 
phies, names, and records, dumbly appeal- 
ing for good-will and sympathy to those 
who are to come after; and so we pass on 
our way. The maid walked first, then came 
Pauline swinging her arms, then followed 
my uncle, and Fontaine of the springing 
step. The park led to an open space in 
front of the old house, and to a terrace, upon 
which M. and Madame Fournier were seated 
enjoying the evening air. They had coffee- 
cups on the little green table between them. 
M. Fournier was in his shirt sleeves, Ma- 
dame Fournier’s hair was neatly combed and 
arranged with many pins. She did not wear 
acap, as do English matrons. She was like 


as something rude and honest about Made-| years’ labor in peace. 

something to be done. 
standing her short frocks, her scrambles, her 
tails of plaited hair, was eighteen, and of 
an age to marry. 


But there was still 
Pauline, notwith- 


His daughter’s establish- 

ment occupies Fournier very anxiously, the 

Maire had already explained to us. Several 

propositions have been made, but he has his 

own ideas. Mademoiselle Pauline herself as 

yet only thinks of running wild. Hers is a 

wonderful activity. She inherits from her 

papa, said Madame Fournier. She was fat 
and lazy herself, and took out her exercise in 
worrying from her chair. She would gladly 
have seen her daughter more like other girls, 
and used to protest by the hour, breathless 
and unnoticed. “Would you believe it, Mon- 
sieur Fontaine, my daughter drags the roll- 
er unassisted for an houraday. It is incon- 
ceivable!” “Excellent gymnastics, mamma,” 
says Fournier. “ Don’t you interfere with 
my course of hygiene.” 

Next time I walked up to the chateau I 
was amused to mect Pauline actively occu- 
pied, as her mother had described, dragging 
a huge roller over the grass. The young 
lady stopped, seeing me coming, wiped her 
brow, and sent a gardener for a glass of beer, 
which she tossed offat a draught. Her man- 
ners were not attractive at first sight, but 
one got used to them by degrees, and very 
soon Pauline and I had struck up a girlish 
intimacy. 

She was a kind and warm-hearted girl, 
gentle enough in reality, although she seem- 
ed so abrupt and determined at first. She 
was dogmatic and conceited ; she had a hab- 
it of telling long and prosy stories all about 
her own exploits and wonderful penetra- 
tion, but this was only want of habit of the 
world. Her confidence in others made her 
a bore, perhaps, but it made one love her 
too. She had plenty of sympathy and intel- 
ligence. She had never read any books, or 
known any body outside the walls of her 
home. It was a lonely life that she had lived, 
with the roller and her dogs for play-fel- 
lows, roaming within the gloomy gates of 
the park, or among the black fields and 
creeping waters that surrounded it. But 
she was happy enough; she was free to 
come and go as she liked. The tranquil 
commonplace of home was made dear to her 
by her father’s trusting love; even her moth- 
er’s worry was part of it all. 

“ Before my brother died,” she said, one 





her daughter in appearance, but although 
prettier, she had less expression. 
she nor her husband troubled themselves 
about Henry 1V.and his hunt. They puta 
large billiard table in the hall, set a maid to 
darn stockings in a window, placed a green- 
baize covered piano exactly in the centre of 
the drawing-room, saw that the floor was 
polished, so that Pauline could slide from 
one end to the other in her chaussons, and 
prepared to enjoy the fruits of their many 
Vor. LITI.—No. 818.—57 


Neither | 


day, “mamma did not mind little things as 
|} she doesnow. That was years ago—before 
Ican remember. I am the only child,” she 
said, with a sigh, “and all their fortune is 
| for me, they say.” Then she shrugged her 
| broad shoulders. “I shall be a great deal 
| richer and in much better position than poor 
| Claudie de Mesnil, and yet I assure you Ma- 
| dame la Comtesse would scarcely allow her 
| daughter to speak to me. She thinks peo- 
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ple who are not noble are scarcely human 
beings. I am a good bourgeoise, and I am 
not ashamed of it. I might like aristocrats 
better if they were more like Monsieur Mau- 
rice,” said Pauline. “That day his mother 
was rude, and sent her daughter away when 
I spoke to her, he looked really sorry, and 
came up to mamma to try and make up. I 
was nearly crying, but I would not let them 
see it. We had gone to offer that detestable 
woman the chAteau for the summer. She 
would not take it, so we left it shut up. An- 
other year you might have it if you liked, 
and you must come and stay with me next 
week when your uncle goes back to Paris. 
Yon don’t know me yet, but I know you, and 


Iam sure we shall be , 00d friends. Shake 
hands,” and she held out her hand. It was 
very red and broad, but its grasp was cor- 
dial. “TI will come and see you to-morrow, 
after breakfast. Is it true that Protestants 


fast every day but Sunday? I should not 


like that,” says Pauline, making a horrible 
face. “I did not like the English till I knew 


you.” Here, I suppose, I flushed up. 

“Good-morning,” I said, very stiffly. “I 
might say just the contrary; I did like the 
French until—” 

“Nonsense! you like me very much,” said 
Pauline. “I shall come and see you to-mor- 
row, after our breakfast.” 

I took my way across the canal, and she 
walked off under the trees, whistling and 
swinging her arms. 


———~—.> —_ 


CHAPTER III. 


I AFTERWARD discovered that Pauline did 
these things a little out of bravado. She 
was not really vulgar, though she did vul- 
gar things. She would swing her arms, 
rub her eyes, and yawn in one’s face in the 
most provoking manner at times. I have 
heard her exclaim, “ Ah! bah!” just as the 
peasants did down in the village. This was 
what she said when her father told her one 
day that an uncle of M. De Mesnil’s, an old 
bachelor living in Paris, had, upon some 
general expression of Monsieur Fournier’s 
good-will toward the young dispossessed 
proprietor of the chAteau, asked him point- 
blank what he would say in the event of 
Maurice de Mesnil coming forward as a 
suitor for the hand of Mademoiselle Four- 
nier. 

“There! that is just like you!” cried 
Madame Fournier. “You tell one when it 
is too late; you never consult me, never say 
one word till you are back again. Pauline, 
I don’t know whether you or your father are 
the most childish and incapable. Ihave no 
doubt papa never took the trouble to an- 
swer at all.” 


“T gave an answer,” said Fournier, 


“Well,” said Madame Fournier, “ what 
did you say ?” 

Fournier shrugged his shoulders. “J; 
was absurd,” said he; “that was what | 
said. If they had not been so unfortunate. 
I might have told them that their sugges. 
tion seemed an impertinence.” wre 

“An impertinence, papa!” said Pauline. 
“M. Maurice never would be impertinent, 
He knew nothing about it. I could not 
have believed you to be so prejudiced,” and 
she suddenly leaped over a little rail that 
happened to be in her way, and walked off. 
Madame Fournier looked after her. When 
Fournier spoke again, she answered him so 


sharply that I thought it more discreet to 
leave the worthy couple to themselves, [ 
could not find Pauline any where in the 
park, but on my way back to the house | 
met Fournier walking thoughtfully along 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“ Have you not found Pauline ?” he asked. 
“Has she run off? Well, are you great 
friends, you two? My little Pauline,” he 
went on, speaking to himself; “she is a 
treasure. Whoever wins her will find a 
treasure. Her mother would have her dif- 
ferent—a fine lady; not so would I. She is 
true and innocent and courageous, and ten- 
der to those who belong to her home. Iam 
thankful to have so good a child.” And so 
he walked on, leaving me to wander on 
alone. i 
Presently some one came up from behind 
and caught me round the neck with a sud- 
den pair of arms. 

“You never saw me, you little blind 
creature,” cries Pauline. “I have been 
peeping at you from behind the bushes. 
You looked so nice! there is a compliment 
for you. Come—papa shall take us in the 
punt; that is a good bourgeois way of get- 
ting about. I saw him go down to the 
water-side ;” and surely enough there stood 
M. Fournier looking abstractedly across the 
canal at the willow stumps. 

It was in the punt, as we were sliding 
along the waters, with the lovely autumn 
gold lighting the dark banks, with the green 
leaves floating and insects droning sleepily, 
and a sweet fragrance in the air, and faint 
aroma of distant peat-fields, that M. Four- 
nier said to his daughter, “Tell me, Pauline, 
is your mother right? Would you like me 
to think seriously of young De Mesnil for 
your husband ?” 

“T like him very much, papa,” said Pau- 
line, very composedly. “I would not wish 
to influence you or my mother, as I am sure 
you can judge far better than I can. But 
if you ask me my wishes, I should certainly 
be glad that you should consider M. De Mes- 
nil’s proposition.” 

I opened my eyes in amazement. Was 
this—was this the way in which a maiden 





gravely. 


|yielded her heart? Were they serious? 
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qT 1ey were quite serious, and went on dis-| to come in till the following day; but hee 
cussing the subject until the boat ran | maid-servant, Thérése, as they called her, 
aground. Then we had to clamber up the | had appeared early in the morning to go 
banks and run home in the twilight under | over the inventory, and to receive the keys 
the trees. from me, the only survivor of our cheerful 

When Pauline asked me to spend a fort-| colony. This Thérése was not a pleasant per- 
night with her after my uncle’s return to} son to have todo with. She was stout and 
Paris, I had gladly consented, for I was sin- | pale, with a heavy, sulky face. She seemed 
cerely interested by my new friend. From | constantly suspecting one of some sinister 
some hints of Monsieur Fournier’s, I had im- |} purpose; she walked over the house, counted 
agined that, under the circumstances, my | the inventory, asked me for the rent. Mon- 
prese nee might be thought out of place, but sieur Fontaine had the rent; he had prom- 
they assured me that I was welcome, and ised to get change for a check and to bring 
Madame Fournier kindly insisted. the amount, but Thérise did not seem to be- 

“We are glad, miss,” she said, “that ed me when I told her so. The house 
Pauline shonld be cheered and distracted by | stood at right angles between a garden and 
the presence of one of her own age. You | a court-yard; the drawing-room windows 

| 





young people understand one another.” opened into the garden; the door of the 
Soon after this our lease came to an end, | house led to the court-yard; the court-yard 
and the house had to be given up to Madame | opened into a side street of the village, 80 
Valmy, its rightful owner. A very grim-| that there were two distinct entrances to 
looking maid-servant came to receive the | the house. People calling generally came 
keys, and to take possession. All our own | through the court, where the bell hung un- 
boxes and pareels were carried out through | der a little tiled roof all to itself; but it was 
the garden, and placed ready in the road for quite easy to open the garden Be ate if you 
the little omnibus. It ran daily past our/ knew the trick of the latch, and to come in 
gate at ten o’clock, and caught the early | by the drawing-room windows. An iron 
train to Paris from Corbeil. My luggage, | gateway, wreathed by a vine, divided the 
however, was kept distinct from the family | court-yard from the garden. This door was 
penates, and was piled up on a wheelbarrow | always locked, besides which the vine had 
for the gardener to convey to the chateau in | traveled on and on, and bound the hinges 
the course of the morning. When it was /| and the iron scrolls together. I was stand- 
decided that I was to stay on with Pauline | ing in the court-yard that morning talking 
Fournier, the respite was welcome to me. | to Thérése and trying to divert her many 
e had been very happy in tke little vil- | suspicions, when some shadow fell upon me, 
lage, and not one of us but felt sorry that | and turning round, I saw that some one was 
the time was come to leave it. | looking at me through the grating. It was 
The good farmers’ wives had welcomed us | the figure of a slim woman in a pink dress, 
hospitably, the laboring-women had grunted | with a very bright complexion. In one hand 
a greeting as they trudged home with their | she held a green parasol. She laid her white 
loads, so did their little children along the | fingers upon the lock. “Madame, you know 
road—Jacques from the mill, Jean from the | very well that there is no getting through 
farm, were all our acquaintances; the laiti- | that way,’ said Thérése. As she spoke, the 
ére at her door, the friendly old grocers op- | figure disappeared. The woman’s voice was 
posite the church. singularly rough, and yet distinct. I don’t 
I remember that one day a traveling or- | know what it was that impressed me so dis- 
gan came round to Visy, and was for half | agreeably in both maid and mistress. It is 
the day in the market-place grinding its | difficult not to believe in some atmosphere 
tunes. The people inside the church could | which strangers coming into a place often 
hearit. The old grocer’s little granddaugh- | feel, although they may not always under- 
ters stood in the shop door dancing and prac- | stand it. Meanwhile Thérése went on with 
ticing their steps—they were pretty little | her investigation. 
pensionnaires from the convent, with blue “Where are the chests off the landing ?” 
ribbons and medals like Panline’s tied round said she. 
theirnecks. The old couple looked on,nod-, “We put them out of the way,” I answer- 
ding their heads in time to the children. ed. “You will find them in the little cellar 
“They are beginning early,” said the old | off the dining-room.” 
lady, proudly; “they will be ready for the| Thérése was not satisfied until she had 
Ste. Beuve.”” The Ste. Beuve was an annual lighted a candle, descended the three stone 
dance at Etournéles, hard by, to which the steps, and examined the locks, to make sure 


whole village was looking forward. they had not been tampered with. 
I do not think I have described the Pavil- I was not sorry when Pauline interrupted 


ion, as our house was called, now standing our téte-d-téte; she had good-naturedly come 
empty in the sunshine awaiting the return | off to fetch me. “Here you are, miss,” she 
of its owner. Madame Valmy had put up said. “Ihave been to the station with papa. 
at the little inn for the night, and was not I saw your uncle and your cousins go off, 
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and now you belong to me for ever so long ;’ 


e in a window; the next minute he had hur. 


and she took my hands in hers and shook ried into the road to greet us. “Are you 
them cordially. Her eyes looked very bright, ; aware that Madame Valmy is come ?” he 
and her hair very curly. ‘“ Well, have you) said, in great excitement. “I have just 
nearly done? can you come with me in the | seen Le Capitaine, who seems a little suf. 
pony-carriage? How are you? How is| fering. But our fine air will set him up. I 
your mistress, Thérése, and when is the wed- | am immediately starting to pay my respects 
ding to be ?” tomadame. I hope, Mademoiselle Pauline, 
Thérése answered dryly that she never | with your leave, that our musical evenings 
asked questions, and that if people were cu- | at the chdteau will now recommence, the 
rious, they had better inquire for themselves. | prima donna being among us once more, 
Pauline turned away with the family shrug. | To-morrow I am engaged upon business for 
“The longer it is put off, the better pleased | my friend Monsieur Mérard, but Thursday 
I shall be,” she said. “I can’t imagine how | we might all combine, perhaps.” : 
she can think of him. The English are so “T will let you know,” said Pauline ; “ ww, 
ridiculous. I wouldn’t marry an English-|may be busy.” She spoke with some con- 
man.” straint. The Maire gave one rapid glance. 
I was little more than a school-girl, and “T understand you,” he said. “ Perhaps 
my temper was easily roused. “I think it | your father will kindly let me know when 
is very rude and unkind and inhospitable | to come without importunity.” Then he re- 
of you, if you are my friend, to talk in this | treated with extra discretion. 
dreadful way,” I cried, almost with tears in It is strange what a part in life the things 
my eyes. “The English are not ridiculous; | play which never happen. We think of 
they are a noble—” them and live for them, and they form a 
“Do you really mind what I say?” said | piece of our history; and while we are still 
Pauline, taking my hand. “Please, my dear | absorbed in these imaginary dreams the re- 
friend, forgive me;” and she looked at me | alities of our lives meet us on the way, and 
full of concern, so that L was obliged to| we suddenly awaken to the truth at last. 
laugh. Pauline thought that her fate was being de- 
Then, as soon as she had made sure I had | cided, and that by Thursday all secret des- 
forgiven her, she walked out of the house. | tinies were to be unraveled. No wonder 


Pauline did not look round to see whether I | she was silent as we walked along. 
had followed her out, pushed open the door 

of the court-yard, and marched out into the 
street. She was very rude at times, and ‘ ‘ 
made me more angry than any body else, | CHAPTER IY. 

but so kind and feeling too that I always| WHEN the Comte de Mesnil fell into that 
forgave her. My own cousins were gay, gen- hopeless condition from which he never ral- 
tle, friendly in manner; she was either quite | lied, but sank after some months of illness, 
silent, or she would talk by the hour. She/|it was found that his affairs were in utter 
was alternately dull and indifferent and} confusion. He had kept his difficulties se- 
boisterous in her mirth; she was by way of | cret even from his wife. It was impossible 
hating affectation, and of thinking every | to tell whether this impending ruin had pro- 
body affected, in order to show how sincere | duced the mental disturbance’ from which 
she was; she seemed to go out of her way | he was suffering, or whether the ruin had 
to invent rudenesses. She was not even pret- | not been partly owing to some secret want 
ty. She was thick-set, with a blonde head, | of balancing power, for his extravagance had 
and when her hair was not twisted into| been almost without a limit. The Countess 
horns, the plaits of tow were rolled round | had tried in the first years of their marriage 
and round in a heavy coil. She might have | to interfere, but for long past had forborne 
had a good complexion but for her freckles ; | to blame her husband or to inquire into his 
a pretty smile and white teeth seemed to be | affairs. She herself had drawn largely upon 
her only attraction. She generally wore his resources; and, to do him justice, the 
an ill-made green frock, country shoes, and | Count was indifferent to money for its own 
coarse knitted stockings. Till she was six- | sake, and had only been anxious that ev- 
teen she had persisted in wearing her petti- | ery one should be as comfortable as circum- 
coat half up to her knees, with black stuff | stances might admit. Unfortunately one 
trowsers, such as girls wore in those days, | day came when circumstances no longer ad- 


and a black stuff apron and sleeves to match. | mitted of any comfort for any body. The 


“No,” said Pauline again, “I can not think | Count’s creditors seized his great house in 
how my pretty, delightful Madame Valmy | Paris; the sheriff's officers were in posses- 
can think of marrying your Capitaine Thom- | sion; the whole magnificent apparatus of 
sonne, or how she can keep that horrid Thé- | damask and crystal and china was to be dis- 
rése in her service.” posed of by public auction; and the unfor- 

As she spoke, we were passing Fontaine’s | tunate Countess, who was more difficult to 
house, and his head appeared for one instant | dispose of, was sitting silent, resentful, and 
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offended beyond words or the power of | 
words in a temporary lodging which her son 


had taken for her use. She had a daugh- 
ter also, an amiable and gentle girl, who 
tried in vain to console her; but Madame 
De Mesnil looked upon all attempts at con- 
solation as insults. 
treated Monsieur Fontaine. Maurice, her son, 
now Comte de Mesnil in his own right, had 
suggested their all going into the country, 
and trying to live as economically as might 
be upon what might remain to them; but 


We have seen how she | 


the house that Fournier came back from 
Paris, having concluded this solemn affair. 
We were walking arm and arm in the 
| park, in silence, for Pauline seemed absent, 
and for once she did not care to go on with 
her usual somewhat long-winded histories. 
There is a little mound near the terrace from 
| whence one can see the road winding be- 
tween its poplars, the great fields lying one 
beyond the other, some golden with corn, 
others black with peat and with smoking 
| heaps, of which the vapors drifted along 











even this moderate scheme was not to be 
carried out. The estate at Visy remained, | 
put there was scarcely any thing left be- 
sides, and the only thing to be done was to 
sell that too, and to live upon the proceeds 
of the sale. The one piece of good fortune 
which befell this unfortunate family was 
the advent of a purchaser for the estate. | 
This was our friend Fournier, who was will- 
ing to pay a fair price for the land and the 
old house upon it. He produced certain 
sums of money representing a great deal of 
good sense, hard work, and self-denial, and | 
received in return the estate which the late | 
Count’s folly and self-indulgence had thrown 
into the market. 

Maurice had several interviews with the 
old manufacturer; ventured to make one 
or two suggestions about the management | 
of the property, which had been very ill | 
received by his late father, but which 
nevertheless were, in Fournier’s opinion, 
worth considering. Something in the young | 
Count’s manner, his courtesy and simplic- | 
ity of bearing, impressed the old man in| 
his favor. Fournier thought himself no bad | 
judge of character, and after that little talk | 
with Pauline he made up his mind. He cared 
less for money than people usually do who 
have not earned it. It seemed to him that 
there were other things wanting besides 
money to make his girl happy in her mar- 
riage. The money he could provide. “This 
young fellow is clear-headed, modest, ready 
to occupy himself intelligently ; he will make 
an excellent landlord. My wife has a fancy 
to see a Countess’s coronet on her daugh- 
ter’s pocket-handkerchief. Pauline might do 
worse,” he said to Fontaine. “I am going 


to Paris to-morrow to speak to the Baron. 


That is an old fox, if you like, but I like the 
young man.” 


“T have known Maurice from his child- | 


hood,” said Fontaine, solemnly (so he told 
me afterward). “He is a gallant man, inca- 
pable of a dishonorable action. I will an- 
swer for him with my word and—” 

“Good, good, good,” says Fournier, who 
hated phrases. “I dare say he is very like 
other people; it will be a good business for 
him. My Pauline and my rent-roll and my 
share in the factory, it is not a bad bargain 
he will make.” 

It was the very day I went up to stay at 


the horizon. 
along, 
started running along the avenue, and came 


| stopping to breathe. 


“There is my father coming 
” cried Pauline, suddenly, and she 
up to Monsieur Fournier just at the en- 
srance gate by the poplar-trees, of which 


/ all the shadows seemed to invite the pass- 
I 


ing wayfarers to come in and rest. I fol- 
lowed, running too, because Pauline ran. I 


| : : : . 
am afraid it showed small discretion on my 


part. 

“Well, Pauline,” said her father, kindly, 
Then he turned to 
me. “How do you do, miss? Iam glad to 
see you.” 

“ Where have you been, papa? what have 
you been about ?” Pauline said, after a min- 
ute of silence. 

“T have had a hard day’s work in your 
service,” he answered. “Ihave been to call 
upon Monsieur le Baron de Beaulieu, upon 
Madame la Comtesse de Mesnil,” said the 
father, stroking her cheek with his finger. 
“T have been working for you, mademoi- 
selle—I hope it is all for the best,” he re- 
peated, with a sigh. “Monsieur Maurice 
seems a fine young fellow. I do not like 
the mother.” 

“Don’t you, papa?” said Pauline, absent- 
ly, as she stooped and picked up a handful 
of grass, which she then blew away into the 
air. 

“To be Madame la Comtesse is small com- 
fort where hearts are cold, and the home an 
empty, lonely place,” said Fournier. “ Well, 
well, the young man is coming here, as you 
wish. You must see him and make up your 
|mind. I don’t think he can ever learn how 
'to love you, my child, as well as your old 
| father does.” Fournier was very gentle and 
sad, and he went on swinging his stick, and 
said nomore. I lingered behind, and watch- 
| ed them walk away together up the avenue 
toward the house, trudging along side by 
side, looking strangely alike. When I came 
in, Pauline had disappeared. Monsieur Four- 
nier sat reading his paper in his usual cor- 
| ner. Madame Fournier met me on the stairs, 
coming away from her daughter’s room. I 
| think she had been crying. “Do not go to 
| Pauline just yet,” she said; “she is agitated, 
| poor dear child. She—we—Monsieur Four- 

nier has decided. Ihave been very happy,” 
| she added, with a tender look in her flushed 
red face; “I should like my child to know 
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such happiness as I have had. 
is coming to-morrow.” 


They were good and worthy people. 
was glad to be with them. 





I was happy enongh up at the chéteau, 





M. De Mesnil | suffer at the thought of this cruel necessi- 


| ty? My Maurice, you have been my congo. 
I | lation and my courage; and oh, believe me, 

| my son, you ‘will never regret ‘the impulse 
| which makes you yield to your mother’s 
| prayer. Think w hat my life has been, think 


2 | é ’ 
but I could imagine that for a young man| of the sorrows I have hidden from my chi] 


it might seem rather monotonous at times. 


;dren. Ah! do not condemn me to that re- 


Maurice used to think it almost unbearably | newed penance; I have no more strength 


so in his father’s time, and had secretly | for it.” 
One can not reason out | 
every motive which prompts each human | 


hated the place. 


action. 
whole, drives the impulse rightly. 


She put her arms round his neck 
with tender persistence. Her wasted looks, 
her tears, and, above all, her tenderness 


Sufficient be it if the sum, on the | which he had so often longed for as a child, 
iv i Perhaps | and which had been so rarely expressed 


it had been no great sacrifice to the young | overcame the poor kind-hearted young { 


man to hear that the cruel fates had exiled | low’s faint effort at resistance 
i familiar, wearisome | 
old home, and that he was to return thither | 


him from this dreary, 


no more. 


chase. 
of his uncle’s 


iower; 


Long after, he confessed every | his speech as he said,“ Very well 
thing to Pauline, and the dismay he felt | you wish it, I will consent. 
when his mother sent for him, and with | 
happy agitation told him of the wonderful | 
chance by which, if he was so inclined, the | him with innocent congratulations. He 
old home might return to its ancient pos- | 
sessors, to the owners whose right she still | 
considered greater than that of mere pur- | 
As Manrice heard for the first time | take any negotiations. 
suggestion and Fournier’s ac- | Maurice went down to Visy. 


He turned 
very pale, his lips seemed quite dry and 
| parched, and something seemed to impede 
Since 
The sooner it is 
all settled, the better, Isuppose.” He shook 
off little Claudine, who came coaxing up to 


scarcely answered his uncle’s long speeches 
and elaborations. The Vicomte had arrived 
in his black satin stock, prepared to under- 
Three days later 
From a French 


quiescence, his heart only sank lower and | point of view the whole thing was a highly 


his mother’s delight and eager ex- | desirable and honorable proceeding 


M. le 


g. F 
clamations sounded like a knell to his| Comte de Mesnil arrived in a dogged and 


hopes. 


“And now, now,” cried the poor | determined state of mind, prepared to go 


lady, exulting, “I shall not die with the through with the dreary farce. 


bitter pang in my heart that your father’s | 
was the hand which exiled my son from the 


home to which he had a right; now,” she | 
said, “my life will close peacefully, re-as- 
sured for my children’s fate. My daughter 
need not fear the future. Your home will 
be hers at my death. I have not deserved 
so much; it makes up to me for my life of 
anxious sorrow,” said the poor lady, burst- 
ing into tears, and covering her face with 
her hands. Poor Maurice knew not how to 
answer. His heart went on sinking and 
sinking;.it had leaped up at the prospect 
of liberty, of hard work, of change, of in- 
dependence. He had behaved very well; 
but he had been doing as he liked for the 
first time in all his life, and now more 
firmly than ever did the fetters seem rivet- 
ed which were to bind him down to Visy. 
The black canals seemed to rise and rise 
and choke him; the dreary old gables seem- 
ed to weigh upon his very soul. For a few 
moments he stood silent, making up his 
mind. He was trying to frame the sen- 
tence by which to explain to his mother 
what he felt. 

“There is much to be considered,” he was 
beginning. Then she raised her head; her 
entreating eyes met his; she put up her 
thin hands. 


It must have seemed like a sort of mock- 
| ery to poor Maurice to see the familiar 
| chairs in the hall, to hear the well-known 
| tick of the old clock in the great salon, and 
to be solemnly announced to the company 
assembled at the chAteau—Monsieur Four- 
nier, Madame Fournier, Pauline, with her 
Sunday frock, and Fontaine, the friend of the 
family, who had been invited to break the 
formality of this first introduction. M. De 
Mesnil was a youth of the usual type, with 
honest gray eyes not unlike Pauline’s. He 
was pale, slight, distinguished in manner 
and appearance—a contrast to the worthy 
master of the house, in which M. De Mesnil 
certainly seemed to me very much out of 
place. Pauline looked very pale too, very 
clumsy, but noble, somehow, notwithstand- 
ing her plaid frock and her twists. Maurice 
was perfectly quiet and conventional. He 
bowed with his hat in his hand, as people 
do at the play, expressed his gratitude in a 
few well-chosen words, sat down upon an 
old sofa, against which he had often knock- 
ed his nose as a child. He took Madame 
Fournier in to dinner; Pauline sat on the 
other side. They had a melon soup, sweet- 
breads, a gigot, with a plated handle to 
carve it by; tart, cream-cheese, and Cham- 





“Oh, my son,” she said, “do you think 
I sacrifice nothing when I give you up to | 
strangers; that my mother’s pride does not 


pagne for dessert. ‘Maurice certainly did 


| not distinguish himself,” the Maire repeat- 


ed; “I did my best, but conversation lan- 


| guished.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


For the first few days after his arrival 
M. De Mesnil was busy with his father-in- 
law, going over the rent-roll of the little 
estate, and devising alterations and im- 
provements, which Fournier undertook to 
carry out. While he had work to do, Mau- 
rice seemed comparatively happy; but when, 
one morning, old Fournier closed his books 
and bade the young man go and make him- 
self agreeable to his wife and daughter, 
Maurice felt a return of the old dismay. 


He had absolutely nothing in common with 


the two ladies. He might respect Pauline, 
but he was certainly afraid of her. He 
had done his work out-of-doors; and as for 
making himself agreeable within, nothing 
seemed left for him to do but wander vap- 
idly about from one room to another, or to 
saunter along the terrace with Pauline and 
with Madame Fournier, who conscientiously 
and laboriously ehaperoned the couple. One 
day I found him yawning in the hall, and 
watching the darning of stockings. An- 


one day, if she is not more careful. I am 
| glad you persuaded her to change her wet 
| things, M. Maurice. She would not have 
done it for me.” 
| “In my time,” said old Fournier, “it was 
the young men, not the young women, who 
jumped into the water. You have certainly 
| not brought your daughter up to think of 
| the bienséances, Louise.” 
| “Itis not my doing, Monsieur Fournier,” 
said his wife, reddening. ‘“ You would ney- 
|er allow me to hold her back. How many 
times have I not—” 

“Good, good, good!” cries M. Fournier, in 
| his irritated voice. “This is the hundredth 
| time you tell me all this.” 
| Isaw Maurice bite his lip while this dis- 

cussion was going on. He did not speak; 
| he continued to work the long pole by which 
we were pushed along; the boat steadily 
progressed, rounded the point, came out into 
a sudden glow of light, air, sunshine. There 
| was the bridge, there was a sight of the old 
house with its many windows. ‘Three fig- 
ures were standing by the bridge. Pauline 





other day he assisted Pauline with the gar- | herself, still in her wet clothes, a short little 
den roller, Pauline was a curiously deter- | gentleman with a mustache, and a tall lady 
mined person. She would not give up one | waving a green parasol. 


of her pursuits for any number of aspirants. 
“Let them come too,” said she, “if they 


“Who is it?” says Fournier, blinking. 
“Why, here is Madame Valmy!” cried 


want to see me.” Maurice seemed to have | Madame Fournier, quite pleased, and bris- 
no interest in what he saw, neither in Pau- | tling up with conscious maternal excite- 
line nor any one else. Formerly he used to | ment at the news she had to give. “And 


have schemes enough in his head, when he | Pauline 


lived there, for benefiting the tenants; now | 


” 





Mademoiselle Fournier turned and nodded 


he no longer wished to benefit any body.|to us. She was wet, soiled, splashed from 
Once it seemed to him want of funds which | head to foot. She was talking eagerly to 
prevented; now it was some strange inabil- | the friends she had encountered, to the flour- 


ity to do and care and to interest himself 
which seemed to have come over him, They | 
had taken his liberty away, condemned him 
to a life he was weary of. He was indiffer- 
ent to any thing that could happen. 

He took us out in a punt one day; and I | 
remember, when we ran aground, it was Pau- | 
line, not Maurice, who sprang into the water 
and pushed us off. 

Madame Fournier screamed. M. Fournier 
only laughed. Pauline, shaking her wet | 
clothes, said it was nothing. However, she 
conceded something to De Mesnil’s well-bred 
concern, and went back to the house to 
change her wet things. Maurice would 
have accompanied her, but his father-in-law 

called him back. 


“Let her be, let her be. She will be} 


quicker without you. We shall meet her at 
the little bridge.” Then we went on our 
way again in the punt rather a silent party. 
The banks slid by, the stumps, the willow 
rods swing from among the upspringing 
weeds, and the grass, and the water-plants. 
How dark and blue the sky looked overhead, 
studding the heavy green of the foliage! 
“That naughty child,” said Madame Four- 
nier, “she will get some frightful illness 


ishing little gentleman, to the elegant lady, 
curled, trimmed, cool, in perfect order, who 
seemed to me to give a sarcastic little glance 
every now and then at poor Pauline’s drench- 
ed garments. Fournier called out very an- 
grily again, why had she waited, why had 
she not gone home. 

“T am going, papa. They did not know 
the way,” shouted Pauline. And she set off, 
running and swinging her arms as she went 
along. Then Fournier, rather reluctantly I 
thought, greeted his guests. Madame Val- 
|my was invited into the punt by Madame 
| Fournier. 

“Get in, if you like,” said Fournier. “There 
will be plenty of room. You can take my 
place. I will show the captain my new hy- 
draulic pump, if he will walk across with 
|me to the stables.” 

It was a curious change of atmosphere 
when, with a rustle and a gentle half-toned 
jlaugh, Madame Valmy stepped into the 
| broad boat, and settled herself down beside 
|me. I saw Maurice looking at her with 
|some surprise. She was smiling. To-day 
|she wore a blue gown, with falling muslin 
| sleeves and ruffles. She held her ivory par- 
jasol daintily in one,mittened hand; she 
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laughed, talked, seemed at once to become | 


glancing so archly at him over her waving 
one with us all. It was certainly a great| fan. No wonder if he sighed and thought, 
relief to the poor young Count to meet this | perhaps, that honest Pauline was not exact- 
fascinating, agreeable, fashionable person in | ly the ideal which a young man would dream 
his somewhat wearisome Arcadia. And Ma-| of at his start in life—the sympathetic be- 
dame Sidonie herself, as she liked to be call- ing who, ete., ete., etc. But meanwhile 
ed, appeared greatly interested by the melan- | squeak-eak goes the fiddle, bang, rumble, 
choly, pale, romantic looks of M. De Mesnil.| bang, goes Pauline, and Sidonie Valmy’s 
She opened her eyes, seemed to understand | deep eyes are glancing, her glittering fan 
every thing in a minute, and I could read | waves faintly, her silence says a thousand 
her amused surprise that Pauline, of all peo- | things, ber smiles sing siren songs, and the 
ple in the world, should have discovered | foolish young man is sinking, sinking, head 
such a husband. Nothing would content over ears in the deep water. 

Madame Fournier but that Madame Valmy| Afterall these romances and minor chords, 
should return to the chateau with us. The! my conversation with Madame Valmy that 
two gentlemen were pacing the terrace and | night before she went home seemed rather 
tranquilly discussing pumps. Pauline came | a come down to commonplace again. She 
came up very graciously to speak to me as 
I sat in my corner. She seemed in high 
spirits, with pink cheeks blushing. 

“Tam now at home, and I have to thank 
your uncle for the rent which he left with 
; atray with various cor-| M. Fontaine,” she said. “My maid, Thérese, 
dials and glasses stood on the billiard table. | who is very difficult to please, tells me that 

“ Come in and rest,” said Pauline. “ Won’t | your servants have left every thing in ex- 
you have some beer, instead of all this ?” cellent condition ;” and madame smiled and 

Madame Valmy laughed and shrank back; | laughed. I began to like her again. I 
Pauline tossed off a glass; and Fontaine now | could not help it. Then she went on. “She 
appeared from within; he had been tuning | begged me to ask if you happened to know 

any thing of the key of the door to the re- 
| cess in the dining-room. 


to meet us along the avenue, a great star) 
hung over our heads, and all the fragrant | 
darkness seemed to me like a tide rising 
among the stems of the trees. 


The house | 
door was open wide. The hall was lighted 
with two oillamps; : 


his fiddle in the drawing-room, and the can- 
dles were already lighted on the piano. 

Although Madame Valmy refused the beer, 
she accepted a glass of chartreuse, and then 
consented to open the concert, and to sit | 
down at the piano, and to sing a romance | 
which made Maurice thrill again. 
something about 


We keep our pro- 
visions there, it is so cool and dark. I am 
giving so much trouble, but Thérése is 
dreadfully particular.” 
I promised to write home and make in- 
It was|quiry. The key, however, was not forth- 
| coming, and the locksmith of the village 
“Je suis triste—je vondrais mou-ri-re, | had to make another to fit the door. 
Car j'ai perdue—ne, mon ami, De Mesnil prepared to walk home with 
La Ia Ia Ja li-re.” our visitors across the park. Pauline said 
When she had finished, M. le Maire ac-| she should also like to accompany them. It 
companied Mademoiselle Fournier on his vi- | was quite dark when she came back, alone, 
olin all through an immensely long piece of | whistling and calling to her dog. 
music, so difficult that he declared no ama- “T sent him on to the village, mamma,” 
teur would ever be able to masterit, and dur- | she said, in answer to Madame Fournier’s 
ing the performance of which the Intended | glance. “Anna is cgming with me for an- 
was busy paying compliments and whisper-| other stroll.” She took my hand and held it 
ing remarks to the songstress. My attention | tight in hers, and I agreed willingly enough. 
wandered away to the pair as they sat on | Every thing looked weird and shadowy, but 
the big couch by the window, while the | some last gleam lit up the sky beyond the 
Maire went on wriggling from one agoniz- old gateway. Pauline did not look up. She 
ing passage to another, beating time with 


| was not thinking of gleams or of shadows. 
his foot, running frantic scales, and poor! As we were walking under the trees, 


Pauline, with her elbows squared, banging | Pauline suddenly began, in a low, moved 
away at the piano, and rumbling in the} voice. “Ah!” she said, “what a great re- 
bass so as to imitate thunder. She had put | sponsibility is another person’s happiness! 
on an ill-made dress, with two frills stick- | How do I know that I can make him hap- 
ing up on the shoulders. Her mouth was| py? Of what use would it be to me to be 
open, her eyes fixed on her music, her tight | Madame la Comtesse? Of what use would 
bronze shoes hard at work at the pedals. | the park and all the trees and the house and 


Madame Fournier was in her chair, delight- | furniture and all my money be to M. Maurice 
edly nodding time; M. Fournier in the dis- 


\if he was not happy? I am stupid,” she 

“T don’t know what Iwant. Mamma 
had only seen my father once when she 
agreed to marry him. Maurice is so differ- 
ent. His habits are not like mine. Oh! I 


tance reading the paper by the light of a/| said. 
lamp with a green shade. M. De Mesnil 
looked away from his bride and her sur- | 
roundings to the charming lady who was 
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think I could not, could not bear it, if I 
thought he was unhappy with me. But my 
father and mother must know better than I 
can do. They have judged wisely for me in 
their tender affection, and I can abide by 
their decision.” 

We had come to the gate in the wall; it 
had been left wide open. I passed out and 
looked across the fields. 

“Do you see him coming ?” said Pauline. 
“Shall we wait here a little bit ?” 

We waited a very long time, but Maurice 
did not come. It was not till I was un- 
dressed that I heard the hall door unbarred, 
and M. Fournier’s voice as he let the young 
man in. 

“We keep early hours,” I heard him say- 
ing, in a reproving voice. It was a hot sul- 


try night, and I could not sleep. I went to | 


the window of my room, which looked out 
at the back of the house into the park. A 
sort of almost supernatural sweetness seem- 
ed brooding from the vaguely illumined sky, 
where one great dewy planet hung spark- 
ling. The other stars were dimmed by this 
wonderful radiance. The cattle were out 
in the dark fields beyond the trees, and from 
time to time I heard them lowing. The 


sound came distinct, and sounded melodi- | 


ous, somehow, and re-assuring. Every thing 
was still and very hot. Strange vaporous 


| things whirled past me in the darkness. 
|Moths beat their gauzy sails. Was it a 
| bat’s wing that flapped across the beautiful 
| star, as I leaned from the window, breath- 
| ing in the fragrant perfume of some creeper 
that was nailed against the wall? I could 
| see a line of light from Pauline’s window. 
Then, shooting out into the darkness, I saw 
| vaguely at first, and then more distinctly, 
| some shadowy movement among the flower 
| beds at the end of the paved terrace. Then 
| the shadow seemed to gain in substance 
}and form, and the sound of slow- falling 
footsteps reached me. I was only a girl, 
| and superstitious still in those days, and for 
| & moment my heart beat fast. But almost 
| immediately I recognized something famil- 
iar in the movement which told me that it 
| was the very substantial figure of M. Four- 
nier that was wandering in and out, and 
|round and about the little flower beds. It 
| seemed to me a strange proceeding on his 
| part, for it was not the beauty of the night 
| which attracted him. As he passed my 
window, he seemed to me muttering angrily 
| to himself. “Que diable,” I heard him say. 
Then I went to sleep, and awoke with a 
| start, still listening to the wandering foot- 
steps. After all his talk about early hours, 
here was M. Fournier himself restlessly pa- 
| cing the night away. 


| 





A GRAND BUSINESS MA 
HAD the rare privilege, when I was a 
lad of fifteen, to make the acquaintance 
and to be favored with the confidence of a 
business man of “the new school.” So many 
precious remarks fell from his lips during 
the period, extending to thirty years, in 
which I was honored by his approval or by 
his enmity, that I feel injustice would be 
done both to commerce and to him unless I 
recorded his conduct and experience in fit- 
ting words. 

Mr. Smith had risen to eminence from the 
lowest social grade. As a beggar boy, his 
exceptional talent for begging had roused 
the enthusiasm of a set of elderly maidens, 
who were attracted by his peculiar whine 
of helplessness and his peculiar brag of hon- 
esty. They put him to school. He learned 
there the fundamental principles of arith- 
metic, and little else; but his aptitude for 
trade was developed in a marvelous degree. 
All the spending money of the scholars was 
invariably found, at the end of a vacation, 
in his pockets. Yet no boy could say that 
he had been cheated. All the lads felt that 
their bits of small silver coin had mysteri- 
ously disappeared in their various business 
relations with Smith; but still they relue- 
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| contracts, as he compelled them to stand by 
theirs. No act of positive dishonesty was 
ever proved against this plausible, cautious, 
| deferential, and relentless trader. The boys 
| declared that he was shrewd, cunning, and 
| hard, but then he was “so obliging!” They 
hated him, and at the same time accepted 
| his services. Could they have caught him 
in any act of juvenile rascality, they would 
have pounded him into a jelly ; but he was 
|so discreet in his early preparation for his 
| future career that at the age of ten he al- 
|ready gave promise of the great merchant 
land banker he eventually became. He 
| robbed strictly within the rules of boy law. 
| It has always appeared to me that his in- 
| nate genius for traffic was rarely more beau- 
| tifully exhibited in his after-career than in 
his manner of dealing with his school-fel- 
| lows, most of whom began by despising him 
las a beggar, and all of whom ended in rec- 
| ognizing him as a capitalist. 
| On leaving school, young Smith found 
that his possessions amounted to thirty dol- 
llars. Instead of rnshing at once to the eld- 
erly maiden ladies who had been his patrons, 
j}and depositing the money in their laps, he 
speeded to a wholesale fish house in the 


tantly confessed that every thing was “ fair | city, and offered himself as a clerk. The 


and square.” He plucked them, it would 
seem, pitilessly; but he stood by his own 


senior partner was attracted by his evident 
| talent, and especially by his juvenile cyni- 
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cism as to the practical application of the 
Golden Rule. The old man felt his youth | 
renewed in looking at the premature young- 
ster, and magnanimously gave him a place 
in his counting-room at a salary of fifty dol- 
lars a year. The keen youth, seeing at a 
glance that his employers were pious skin- 
flints, instantly joined their church, and to 
all appearance became a pious skinflint him- 
self. But in the course of five or six years 
; he astonished the firm by showing that he 
knew more of the whole fish business than 
they did, and had made some money by qui- 
et speculations of his own. They offered to 
double, treble, quadruple his salary. But 
Smith was inexorable. Nothing would sat- 
; isfy him but a partnership in their question- 

able gains. This they resolutely refused. 






















































































‘He Smith promptly set up for himself on a small 
f capital of money, but a large capital of 

+ knowledge and intelligence, sold “ short” 
ie and “long,” cornered his former employers 
He in two or three heavy operations, and put 
if them into the court of bankruptcy in twen- 
bs ha ty-four months after he hadleft them. His 
3 cleverness was never more evident than in 











the way in which he accomplished this dif- 
ficult feat of beating his former employers 
by a skillful use of their own methods. 
Dominant now in the article of fish, he in 
ie the course of a few years ventured cautious- 
: ly but surely into other departments of com- 
merce. He became a general merchant in 
other commodities than mackerel and hali- 
but. He at last assumed the dignity of ship- 
owner, and his cargoes to and from the East 
and West were carried in his own vessels. 
The strategy he had learned at school was 
strictly observed in his large commercial 
transactions. He had two grand qualifica- 
tions for business: his mind was quick and 
his heart was hard. In all financial panics 








































































































nobler people than himself; but even though 
money was at three or four per cent. a month, 
he paid punctually all his own notes as they 
matured. He would thus crush a debtor to 
i the dust—grind him to death; but still ev- 
ery dollar of his property, and every resource 
of his credit, were freely devoted to buy 
money, at any rates of interest, to meet his 
own obligations. To “fail” was to him the 





















































i} ters, he was liberal in any sacrifices demand- 
wt ed by the mutations of trade. Almost every 
body detested him, yet every body knew 
that he might rely both on the skinflint’s 

word and bond. 
fa Such a merchant, perhaps, should be | 
H judged by his own principles. He was es- 
sentially a bird of prey, with beak and tal- 
i ons somewhat ostentatiously and insolently 
displayed. He had no sympathy-with the 
great body of the merchants of the country. 
Indeed, he laughed at all such sentimental- 
























































he enforced what was his due relentlessly, | 
regardless of the woe it might bring upon 


worst ignominy. Mean in all minor mat- | 


ity. ‘Get the better of’em,” was his motto. 
It may be said that he believed religiously 
in the maxim, Homo homini lupus—“ Man to 
man is, and must be, a wolf.” 

At about the time he was a little wearied 
| with commerce, and had obtained a fortune 
of two millions, the moneyed world was first 
j}amazed by the rush into Wall Street of 
| Securities (ironically so called) based on 
the new-born “enterprise” of the country. 
Bonds and stocks renewed in him the charm 
which merchandise had lost. He became a 
gigantic stock-jobber and banker. On ac- 
count of his known opulence and his wide 
reputation for sagacity and integrity, he 
|was naturally selected by the rogues and 
enthusiasts of the nation as the proper per- 
son to negotiate large loans. Whether these 
loans were based on unfinished railroads, or 
undeveloped mines, or any other financial 
sastles in the air, he contrived to obtain big 
commissions on the doubtful or worthless 
securities he sold. Those who relied on his 
ungenial integrity relied also on his hard 
sense. Believing him, they took his advice. 
The result was that his commissions amount- 
ed to hundreds and thousands of dollars, 
their losses to many millions. They could 
| not assert that he had done any thing to for- 
feit his character for honesty, though some 
naturally growled over the fact that he had 
himself bought few of the bonds he had 

negotiated. 

It was at this point of his triumphant 
success that I happened to have the honor 
of being one of his clerks, and in a short 
| time his confidential one. The thing that 
at first most touched me was the simplicity 
of his religion. It consisted in the simple 
| phrase, “Goddam!” This phrase was so 
| often on his lips that it took me some time 
| to discriminate between the persons it was 
justly or unjustly launched against. I be- 
lieved at first that this peculiar form of re- 
ligious faith was fulminated against people 
who righteously deserved the anathema. It 
is curious how many persons engaged in 
trade are thus fitly designated. By slow 
degrees, however, I at last found that my 
pious employer used this phrase only to 
blast every body and every thing interfer- 
ing with his business designs. As I in my 
innocence looked at the matter, it seemed 
that his associates in speculation should be 
|as frequently saluted with the condemna- 

tion as his rivals and opponents. Probably 
| the most interesting period in the develop- 
| ment of the juvenile mind is the first exer- 
| cise of the faculty of ethical generalization. 
The moment that faculty was developed in 
my immature intelligence I began to doubt 
the purity, though not the sagacity, of my 
employer. The readiness with which he 
called upon the Lord of heaven and earth 
| to curse every person and every seheme that 
| at all obstructed the success of his own ob- 
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jects, insensibly dimmed my perception of | 
the natural piety which I at first supposed 
dictated his outbreak of profane moral in- 
dignation. That the Deity should be on his 
side in every honest transaction, I could very | 
easily understand; but that He should con- 
sign to the lowest pits of the infernal re- | 
gions any body who crossed the purposes of 
Mr. Smith, puzzled me mightily, especially 


when Mr. Smith contrived many schemes to | 


catch unwary people in his traps, and then 
fleece them remorselessly. His favorite for- 
mula of faith lost all its pious significance 
in view of such doubtful transactions. But 
still I was a youth, and was only beginning 
to learn the connection between such a busi- 
ness and such a religion. 

There is probably no greater shock to the 
mind of a well-intentioned country lad, who 
has sucked in honesty from his mother’s 
milk, and is sent to confront the tempta- 
tions of a city with a mother’s prayers hov- 
ering over him, than when he finds his em- 


ployer is a rascal disguised as an honest | 


man. Shall he also become a rascal? Shall 
he stoop to scoundrelisms which his inmost 


soul abhors? It is a matter of uncertainty | 


whether such a lad is consigned to a long- 
headed rogue or to a merchant of unques- 
tioned integrity. His behavior under such 
circumsvances is a test of his character; and 
how laboriously such character is formed is 
only known to the fathers and mothers and 
sisters who have combined all their moral 
energies to form it. There is no reason why 
the boy should have more privileges and be 
protected by more affections than the girl, 
but the fact that he is is too notorious to 
admit of a doubt. The abnegation of sis- 
ters to advance their brothers is one of the 
tragedies of human life. The reverse should 
be the case, but unfortunately it is not. 
But to return to my theme. As soon as, 
with my awakened intelligence, I had pene- 


trated into the mind of Mr. Smith, I began to | 


look upon him witha certain horror. He had 
the greatest confidence in my honesty, and 
even allowed me to sign in his name checks 
amounting to many millions a month; but 
he used his favorite formula of vital relig- 
ious faith when I suggested that my serv- 
ices were not remunerated by a thousand a 
year, and that fifteen hundred would but 
poorly recompense my unceasing work in 
his journal and ledger. He really thought 
that my devotion to his interests was some- 
thing dueto his pre-eminent position, though 
he was aware that I might ruin him in a 
single day had I chosen to decamp at the 


close of business hours with his multitudi- 


nous stocks and bends in a carpet-bag. He 


nominally possessed millions; but he trust- | 


ed me with all the evidences of his wealth, 
and allowed me the power to draw checks 
on all his balances in the banks in which he 
deposited. Watching like a wolf—a gray 


| his rapacity in my pocket. 


old wolf and a lean”’—to pounce upon his 
prey, he was singularly blind to the fact 
that I, his poorly paid clerk, who had begun 


| to hate him mortally, might at any moment 


rush off to other lands with the spoils of 
The honesty of 
clerks, when they have persons who are es- 


| sentially knaves for their employers, is one 


of the wonders of modern civilization. It 
is curious that I never had the slightest 
temptation to use the vast powers with 
which Mr. Smith endowed me to his slight- 
est detriment. I might easily have become 
a millionaire in some European country had 
I chosen, like my employer, to become a 
| rogue in my own. He invited me to be a 
| rogue by his ingenuous trust in my perfect 
honesty, while I was daily recording trans- 
| actions illustrating every variety of the arts 
|of chicane. I witnessed the process of plun- 
| dering, without any desire to plunder the 
plunderer. This is, I think, a common ex- 
perience in the life of clerks. 

One occurrence during my connection 
with this estimable man will never fade 
from my memory. His wife, a meek wom- 
an, whom he swiftly scared into the tomb, 
|left him a daughter. She appeared to me 
a foolish, giggling, bedizened creature, with 
| large black eyes, a pug nose, and a complex- 
| ion which was red to the point of inflamma- 
}tion. A younger clerk in the office, on a 


| 
| 
| 


| salary of five hundred a year, declared, much 


| to our amusement, that he was madly in love 
with her. When the other clerks jeered at 
| her obvious defects of person and mind, he 
| raved about her being “natural.” Whether 
| or not he ever felt any love for her it is im- 
possible for me to determine, but, at any 
| rate, he convinced her of the sincerity of 
| his passion. As it was ridiculous to sup- 
| pose that the father would consent to such 
a match, the aspiring clerk and the heiress 
| eloped and were married. 
| Mr. Smith’s facility in calling upon the 
| Deity to condemn every body who inter- 
fered with his own will was marvelously in- 
creased by this occurrence. He blasphemed 
| with a savage fluency which was wonder- 
ful even in him. His son-in-law, howev- 
er, was a shallow but bright young fellow, 
with some rich connections. He had been 
in the office long enough to detect certain 
secrets of the business. Accordingly he soon 
appeared in Wall Street as a speculator on a 
large scale. He made money, backed as he 
| was by relatives who stood by him with 
| their financial support; that is, as long as 
they saw his ventures were likely to be 
successful. Mr. Smith went deliberately at 
; work to ruin him, but at first he did not 
succeed. The son-in-law, in an early “ cor- 
ner in Erie,” took three hundred thousand 
dollars out of the pockets of the father-in- 
law in that neat and beautiful fashion so 
well understood in the operations of stock 
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| 
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gambling. Ww e, the remaining clerks, sup- 
posed that this loss would endear the son- 
in-law to the father-in-law by showing that 
his daughter was married to a person whose 
spirit was akin to his own. 


a sad mistake. Mr. Smith became gloom-| v 


ily implacable when I reported the loss to | 


him. He even indulged in none of his pi- 
ously profane ejaculations. The frown on 
his brow alone acknowledged his fixed pur- 
pose. I felt that the incident was some- 
thing which altogether transcended his usu- 
al fertility in profanity. He ventured his 
millions without stint in an attempt to 
‘corner’ his son-in-law. In his first rage 
he was reckless, but he afterward became | 
cool, cautious, watching every turn in the 
market, and intent simply on catching the 
husband of his daughter in what, in the 
slang of the street, is called a tight place. 
He at last sueceeded. The poor fellow was 
reduced not only to beggary, but to dishon- 
esty. After desperate attempts to retrieve 
his position, the son-in-law ended by blow- 
ing ont what brains he had left. His wife, 
a withered woman of twenty-five, again en- 
tered her father’s mansion, but none of us 
could say that she was “natural.” A more 
wretched creature—one more thin, cadav- 
erous, and woe-begone, one whose original 
homeliness was rendered more pathetically 
ugly by her misery—never re-entered a 
mansion in Fifth Avenue. She died a year 
after, and the only exclamation of the be- 
reaved father, in following her to the tomb, 
wag his favorite oath, growled in an under- 
tone. He felt that all the money he had 


But we made | 








urged with great rancor and energy, and 
employed one of those intelligent, ‘meek. 
eyed, and sharp-eyed book-keepers of fifty 
who never in their progress through life get 
beyond a moderate salary, but who are in- 
valuable to merchants doing a large busi- 
ness, owing to their talent in unraveling 
the most complicated accounts, and the 
beautiful dexterity with which they clear- 
ly record the most confused transactions. 
My employer, able as he was in man: aging 
his business, was, like many other employ- 
ers I have known, deplorably ignorant of 
the mysteries of book-keeping. My suc- 
cessor, after exhausting all the resources of 
his art, was compelled to admit that when I 
left Mr. Smith at the foot of the stairs to 
which I somewhat impatiently consigned 
him, Mr. Smith owed me one hundred and 
twenty-six dollars and thirty-one cents. 
When this was proved to him, he indulged 
his favorite anathema with more than his 
usual religious unction, and lavished it on 
my successor with redoubled force—all of 
which the new book-keeper patiently bore 
with the meekness befitting his station. 

I easily obtained a new clerkship, with a 
salary which I thought was more in corre- 
spondence with my services than that which 
I had obtained from Mr. Smith. Indeed, my 
new employers allowed me to go to church 
on a Sunday morning without feeling the 
burden of a hundred curses launched at me 
during the week. While the good clergy- 
man was preaching, however, I felt stirring 
within me the impulses of what I styled a 








acquired would descend to strangers, and 
he was inwardly wrathful that the wife he 
had bullied and the daughter he had killed 
could never be by his side when he made 
his own exit into another and probably a 
worse world. 

The most curious thing in my experience | 
of the moods of this grand old business man 
was his savageness ih treating his clerks, 
after his many bereavements had soured | 
him into hopeless misanthropy. He swore 
in such a fashion that I was at last com- 
pelled to tell him I should pitch him down | 
the stairs of his own office unless he was | 
more considerate in his curses. This inti- | 
mation made him only all the more furious ; 
and I regret to record that I parted with | s 
this grand old merchant when his body was | 
prostrate at the foot of the stairs on w hich | 
I leisurely descended. 

This abrupt termination of my business 
relations with Mr. Smith naturally resulted 
in a resolution on his part to prosecute me, 
first for assault and battery, and secondly | 
for swindling. His judicious friends laugh- | 
ed him out of the first proposition, which 

was simply prompted by his rage, and which | 
he soon felt would lead to disagreeable com- 
munications in open court. The'second he | 





| 


| 





righteous wrath. I thonght I could not be 
a good Christian until I had been instru- 
mental in depleting Mr. Smith of some of his 
ill-gotten gains. The faculty of generaliza- 
tion had, I suppose, outgrown my sentiment 


|of piety, and I saw clearly the means of 


touching the only soul my former employer 
had, namely, that which resided in his pock- 
et. Brooding over many schemes of un- 
masking and punishing the old rogue, I 
thought the occasion was at hand in an ap- 
proaching business panic, which I scented 
in the air. In this emergency it was noto- 
rious that Mr. Smith was very heavily en- 
gaged on the side of a body of capitalists 
who were rushing up shares far beyond their 
intrinsie worth, regardless of the ominous 
signs of a revulsion, which were apparent 
to those cool heads who understand that an 
annihilation of capital means a depreciation 
of all values. That some two or three or 
four hundred millions of capital were cer- 
tain to be annihilated in the inevitable col- 
| lapse of certain railroad schemes was plain 
‘tome. This I proved to my employers. I 


showed them that Mr. Smith was sure to be 
| caught in the trap into which he had de- 
signed to lure unwary speculators. They 
acted on my advice, and made a million of 
dollars. Mr.Smithlost three millions. When 
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I had the anne to call upon him for the set- The first clash came in 1857. We were 


tlement of the claims which our firm had | victorious, and in protecting our own prop- 
against him, it must be confessed he paid | erty in good securities, we necessarily took 
punctually, but I had to bear a storm of | from our desperate enemy two millions at 
oaths which seriously wounded my pride. | least. Watchful of him as ever, we success- 
As soon as I held his checks in my hands, [| fully withstood his assaults during the anx- 
vehemently told him that my opposition to | | lous years of the civil war. I was so per- 
him was mortal,and that it would never | petually conscious of his enmity that I felt 
cease until his scoundrelism had reduced his | his hatred palpitating in every variation in 
property to its right dimensions. In fact,I | the stock-market, especially in every fall 
enjoyed the exquisite satisfaction of telling in the price of the securities of the United 
him that it was my knowledge of his meth- | States. He detested the Union cause almost 
ods of doing business which had not only | as much as he detested me. It was, in his 
saved my employers from falling into his | estimation, a “nigger war,” a war undertak- 


snares, but had enabled them to add a mill- | en by the North without any provocation, a 
ion of dollars to their already large capital. | war against the “rights” of the South. The 
He became red, almost purple, in the face, | bonds of the United States were not, he said, 
but his memory of a sudden descent he once worth the paper on which they were print- 
made down the stairs of his own office pre- | ed. He bet so desperately against a possi- 
vented his wrath from assuming a belliger- ble Union success that it seemed as if he 
ent aspect. | Were possessed with a mania, Our firm held 
As a result of these transactions, I became | the bonds of the United States to the extent 
a partner in the firm of which I had previ- of ten millions of dollars. He knew this 
ously been a highly salaried clerk. We | fact, but he did not know that we had sent 
prospered marvelously; but I knew that we | them to prominent bankers in London, Par- 
must count on the implacable rancor of my | is, and Frankfort, and had obtained a credit 
former employer. Indeed, I never drew a | on them of five millions to secure our bills of 
draft on London or Liverpool, whether it | exchange. With this advantage, we were in- 
was for five pounds or five thousand pounds, | vulnerable. He thought, when gold went up 
without feeling assured that he would con- | to 280, that we must be ruined; but the tran- 
trive every means in his power to have it | quillity with which we continued to draw 
dishonored. But his blind, mad hatred of | on European bankers, the ease with which 
me put him in my power, for his hatred had | our bills were negotiated, and the prompt- 
.become morbid. With his immense wealth, | ness of their payment when they fell due 
established character for formal integrity | gradually impressed him with the fact that 
in business transactions, and shrewd intelli- | our affairs were conducted on a solid basis 
gence, he might have injured my firm great- of ten millions in gold. By his foolish @is- 
ly had he been content to give sly insinua- | trust of the resources of the country, he had 
tions, doubtful nods of the head, and the lost the opportunity to double his fortune ; 
other signs with which men of property | by his mad assault on the solvency of the 
indicate their distrust or disapproval of | United States, he had lost half of the for- 
adventurous firms which go beyond their tune with which he began his crusade against 
capital, and strive to place themselves on | the public credit; and bitterer than all, he 
a level with the Rothschilds, Barings, and | discovered that our financial patriotism had 
Hopes. But he was not satisfied with this | added largely to the wealth of the firm. He 
judicious malice, based on a clear mercan- | never recovered from this disappointment. 
tile perception of facts and principles. He | His energies were worn out in his long fight. 
was enraged that a person to whom he | He grumbled and growled and swore in a 
thought a thousand dollars a year was a minorkey. In afew months he retired from 
fair equivalent for services received, should | his den in Wall Street to his den in Fifth 
dare to send out bills of credit, receivable | Avenue. There, tormented with the feeling 
all over the civilized globe, and pretending | that he had sunk three-quarters of his im- 
to be as good as specie in hand. The suc- | mense property in an endeavor to gratify 
cess of our firm in our legitimate business | his impotent malice, he pined away. The 
as bankers did not deceive me as to the in- clergymen of the Church to which he nom- 
tentions of the malignant creature with | inally belonged were not wanting in at- 
whom we had to contend. The generality | tentions and consolations to the old repro- 
of merchants laughed at his threats; they bate. They bore his incessant swearing 
received our bills without any questioning; | with Christian meekness, having ulterior 
but I knew that my original defiance of a | views on his remaining property, which they 
duel to the death would be answered. Mr.) justly estimated as still large, and which, 
Smith was worth about fifteen millions; | they thought, might be advantageously used 
we were worth about five; and I felt that, in the service of the Lord, though every ref- 
his wife and daughter being dead, he had | erence of Mr. Smith to the Lord was an ex- 
no stronger purpose in life than to gratify | | plosion of senile profanity shocking to all 
his malevolence by ruining his old clerk. | Christian ears. The blandness with which 
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these smooth clerical gentlemen listened to 
his oaths indicated that they had much to 
hope by the bequests of his will. On his 
death-bed his red eyes, in the malignant 
glance they cast at the pious circle gather- 
ed to witness the departure of such a saint, 
might have suggested some doubt as to the 
possibility of the wolf becoming a lamb; 
but the innocent brethren were satisfied, 
and Mr. Smith, according to them, made a 
pious end. 

Mr. Smith, in fact, was a remarkable in- 
stance of “the merchant of the new school.” 
He rose gradually to the eminent position 
he enjoyed by industry, frugality, natural 
sharpness of intellect, and natural hard- 
ness of heart. He early learned that hon- 
esty was the best policy; that cheating in 
small things was the greatest mistake an 
ambitious youth could make; that to keep 
his word and to pay his obligations were 
the conditions of commercial success; that 
knavery in such matters did not pay; and ac- 
cordingly, with such a reputation for form- 
al business integrity, he eventually rose to 
be one of the most accomplished leaders 
of business banditti that Wall Street ever 
saw. Had he frequented gaming tables, 
and been known to lose or gain one or two 
hundred dollars a night, his character might 
have been ruined. That he frequently lost 
or gained a million in the mutations of the 
stock-market did not affect his reputation 
as a business man at all, or incapacitate him 
from being respected as a “ worshiper” in a 
fashionable church. Had he organized a 
band of robbers, and shown eminent skill in 
petty larceny and burglary, acutely eluding 
the officers of justice always at his heels, 
and betraying his confederates the moment 
they rebelled against his leadership, he 
might have been a new Jonathan Wild; 
but he would have been a thoroughly dis- 
reputable man, with no position in the 
financial world, no station in society, no 
pew in the sanctuary. Besides, he could 
not have amassed more than a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in thus mak- 
ing obvious rascality a trade. He was too 
shrewd to be deluded, even when a boy, by 
the tempting promises which recognized 
dishonesty presents to the youthful imag- 
ination. He early perceived that a reputa- 
tion fer integrity was necessary to be estab- 
lished before any extensive acts of financial 
rapine could be successfully perpetrated. 
Swindling in small things he early learned 
to despise, in order that he might the more 
surely swindle in large things. The moral 
element in a transaction never troubled him 
at all; its possible legal aspect troubled him 
much. His logic in all these matters show- 
ed the enlargement of his intellect. Why, 
he said, garrote a capitalist in the street as 
he is returning home at night from his of- 
fice? The most that could be gained by 


such an operation would be a watch and a 
pocket-book, with danger of being arrested 
by the police, tried in the courts, and sent 
to prison for a term of years. Better to gar- 
rote him under the full noonday sun by a 
corner in stocks, and thus deprive him of all 
his property without any risk of being call- 
ed to account for the robbery before any of 
the tribunals of justice. Morally, of course, 
the proceeding was identical with that of a 
sharper, with loaded dice, who allures his 
victims into games of chance, or of a free- 
booter who lies in wait at the corner of a 
road to plunder a stage-coach; but it had 
the immense advantage over these of being 
legally safe, and of holding out the promise 
of a hundredfold more booty. Indeed, he 
held that the difference between a great 
operator in stocks and an ordinary thief 
was the difference between a monarch who 
makes war to steal the territory of a neigh- 
bor and an individual murderer who kills 
the wayfarer he designs only to plundey. 
This horrible old spider of speculation ex- 
perienced a certain grim delight in gazing 
at the flies as they fell successively into his 
cunningly spun web, and when he darted 
out upon them, they were devoured with all 
the savage and ravenous glee with which a 
cannibal devours the ribs and joints of a 
missionary. 

Not the least noticeable peculiarity in 
Mr. Smith’s character was the absence in 


which we associate with the idea of a mi- 
ser. He never seemed to gloat over his 
wealth, but rather gloated over the power 
it gave him to prey on his less opulent or 
intelligent fellow-citizens. He pinched and 
starved his clerks, not so much because he 

ras too mean to give them adequate sal- 
aries, but because he wished to demon- 
strate to them that they were, as long as 
they chose or were compelled to stay with 
him, his abject slaves. After his fortune 
was made, his avarice was concentrated in 
making himself a money power. As Napo- 
leon only considered one conquest as a step 
to others, so this creature ruined his com- 
petitors in Wall Street to-day, only to form 
new combinations to ruin fresh competitors 
to-morrow. He intensely enjoyed, not his 
wealth, but the means his wealth afforded 
him of preventing others from acquiring it. 
Having no heart, his only happiness was in 
the play of his intellect and the indulgence 
of his malignant propensities. In studying 
him, I have been more and more impressed 
with two things—first, that human life is 
mercifully limited to seventy or eighty years ; 
and secondly, that old men, divorced from 
all family connections, with no: grandchil- 
dren playing about their knees, and with 
no memories but those which record the 
triumphs of their greed of power and gain, 
|are apt to be the deadliest enemies of the 








him of most of those qualities of avarice. 
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ae 
human race. Their life has been an enor- | 
mous failure, however large may be their | 
property; they know the fact when they 
have become old, however much they have 
doubted it in their vigorous age; and such 
men are the real misanthropes of the busi- 
ness world—human wolves which only the 
decay of the physical powers prevents from 
becoming spiritual devils. Mr. Smith was 
saved from being a devil because the Lord 
did not accord to him the longevity of Methu- 
selah. He died very respectably, with a num- 


ber of godly clergymen and philanthropists | 


around his bed. In his will he left all his re- 
maining property to certain rather heretical 
religious and benevolent associations, not 
one of which expected the old cynic would 
give it a dollar, because it had never toad- 
iedhim. He had a grand burial—indeed, ¢ 
weeping New York following his hearse to | 
the tomb. On the next day he was forgot- 
ten, except by those he had cheated. The 
rage of the seet of Christians to which he | 
was nominally attached, and whose minis- 
ters had condoned his offenses against Chris- 
tian sentiments and principles in the hope 
that he would leave his ill-gotten money to 
its academies and churches, was secretly 
but not less bitterly expressed. The old! 


‘ 


man, in making his will, probably antici- 
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CHAPTER 

PFXHE following morning was the coldest 
of the season thus far; there had been a 

great change since yesterday. Long shaded 
folds of gray cloud lay along and across the 
heavens; a cold, business-like wind was 
abroad, and had already done miracles in 
the way of stripping the forest of the rem- 
nants of its gaudy finery. Mrs. Tenterden, 
who, in consideration of her hard jolting in 
the hay-rigging and overindulgence in om- 
elet, had felt herself entitled to exception- 
al indulgence, took a late breakfast in bed; 
and afterward, wrapping herself in a state- 
ly négligé, reclined on the sofa, while Elinor 
paced up and down the room with her hands 
behind her, bending her brows at the car- 
pet, and replying somewhat coldly to the 
elder lady’s questions and remarks. 

“Well,” exclaimed the latter, laughing 
comfortably, without interruption to her 
speech, “all I have to say is, I never thought 
any thing could make up for that knocking 
about I got yesterday; but if you’re really 
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pated this pious indignation, and chuckled 
over it with a kind of senile glee. He 
doubtless thought, in his ironical scorn, that 
those who had been preaching, for the fifty 
years he had attended their services, against 
the devil would not condescend to accept 
the devil’s dollars. Certainly every dollar 
he had earned belonged to the devil rather 
than to the Lord. As there was no church 
here on earth which was formally organized 
in the name of Satan, he probably felt that 
the best way he could adopt to reach his 
master was to leave his money to a class of 
persons he had always abhorred, because 
they assumed to be reformers, abolition- 
ists, “liberal” Christians, and whom he was 
taught by his clergyman to consider as lit- 
tle better than atheists on account of de- 
fects in their religious creed. He accord- 
ingly left his money to them in the hope 
that they would serve the cause to which 
he had devoted his life. What would be 
his rage could he know that the money he 


| had obtained by inflicting suffering was de- 


voted to allaying it—that the devil’s mon- 
ey was strictly expended in advancing the 
cause of the good Lord? Peace to his ashes! 
I wish I could add, peace to his soul! But 
alas! in the whole course of his life he never 
showed that he had any soul. 
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engaged to Golightley, Nellie, I declare you 
might have knocked me about for a week 
without my saying a word. Of course I 
knew it must be; I could see well enough 

that you cared for him, in spite of all your 

to-do about it. Well, now, I suppose you'll 

be so taken up with each other I sha’n’t see 

any thing of either of you. I shall be quite 

de trop, I expect.” 

“You shouldn’t say that, mother,” said 
Elinor, pausing in her walk to fix her 
strange, unequal eyes upon. Mrs. Tenter- 
den’s good-humored countenance. “If I 
become his wife, it will certainly not be 
with any thought of getting rid of you.” 

Here there was a tap at the door, and 
Madge came in, with a soft blooming face 
and a pretty white apron. She had already 
that morning served Mrs. Tenterden with 
her breakfast, and spoken sympathizingly 
about her indisposition, and now she was 
bound on a new errand of mercy. “If you 
would let me comb and brush your hair for 
you, dear Aunt Mildred, I should be so glad. 
You have such lovely hair! and perhaps it 
might make your poor head feel a little 
easier, May 1?” 

Mrs. Tenterden’s head felt perfectly well, 
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but she was ready to believe otherwise for 
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Madge’s sake. “Bless your heart, my dear, 
you may do just as you like!” she exclaim- 
ed, pleased and flattered. “ How kind you 
all are to a poor old woman, to be sure! 
Mercy! who can that be? Why, Nellie, did 
you expect— I declare, I believe it is Go- 
lightley, sure enough! Hark! Quick, 
Maggie, that cap on the dressing-table ; ob, 
and my slippers—dear me! where are they? 
Did I leave them in your room, Nellie ?” 

“You'll have to do without them now, at 
any rate,” returned Elinor, a mischievous 
smile brightening through the midst of her 
seriousness. “Curl up your feet under your 
peignoir. There—but remember you mustn’t 
move!” 

Golightley knocked and entered, bending 
at once beneath the weight of his news, 
and of the delicate compliment of being ad- 
mitted to a lady’s bed-chamber levee. He 
was grave, sympathetic, subdued, and fasci- 
natingly at his ease. He seated himself on 
«a low ericket beside the sofa, and taking 
Mildred’s hand between his own, patted and 
caressed it while he talked to the younger 
ladies and to her. 

“How delightful you all look here! By 


George! what a lucky fellow I am to know 


three such women allina bunch! Id like | 


to know who wouldn’t envy me now— 
Garth or any body else. Oh, by-the-bye, 
so sad about dear old Garth, isn’t it? You 
know, he was out late last night, looking 
after a letter or something, and not finding 
it, and getting wet and worried and fall- 
ing asleep in the woods, and one thing and 
another, and now the poor boy’s come home 
with a bad fever, and delirious, and so on 
and so on, and I told Cuthbert, Mildred, that 
I knew you'd like to send him up some of 
your medicine. There now, Margaret, dear 
child, don’t you be frightened. I’ve told 
you the worst all at once, because I thought 
that was the best way. Don’t be frighten- 
ed, because he’s going to get well again, you 
know, and be better than ever.” 

“Good gracious alive!” eried kind Mrs. 
Tenterden, sitting up in genuine concern, 
unconscious that her bare white feet were 
visible below the hem of her morning-gown. 
“* Why, the poor young man! I declare, ’m 
so sorry for him! He ought to have had 
aconite the first thing. Whatsort of a fever 
is it, Golightley ?” 

“Ts it contagious ?’ demanded Madge, at 
the same moment, rousing herself apparent- 
ly from a brief trance or fit of abstraction 
caused by the ill news. 

“ Well, we hardly know what it is yet; it 
may turn out contagious or it may not. I 
wouldn’t advise any of you dear people to 
go near, anyway; it wouldn’t do to have you 
taken down too, Margaret—delirium and 
all—no,no! We must keep your little head 
straight, whatever happens. But as for 
Cuthbert and me and Nikomis, we're case- 





| hardened old veterans, and we aren’t afraid 
}of it. But I thought I’d better tell you, you 
| know, for fear it might leak out in some 
other way and make you anxious,” 

Golightley addressed himself to the com- 
| pany generally, but Madge had an impres- 
| sion that he was talking at her and covertly 
| watching her. These two had conversed 
with somewhat unusual frankness—to use 
an agreeable word—the day before, but had 
not prolonged their interview far enough to 
| arrive at any distinct and practical basis of 
jaction. Consequently they were still a lit- 
| tle wary of each other, and prepared to make 
|the best of whatever chance advantage. 

Golightley, perhaps, had not come out of 
the late encounter with quite his usual 
| sense of superiority ; for Madge, while dis- 
| playing an alarming acuteness of apprehen- 
sion as to his own weak places, had given 
| him no corresponding purchase against her- 
| self—none, at least, that he could use with- 
|out more disconcerting himself than her. 
| But he was not yet ready to admit that no 
| such handle was discoverable ; and Madge, 
| recognizing this, was old enough to know 
|the wisdom of avoiding even the appear- 
| ance of evil. 

“You are very kind,” said she ; “ but he— 
| belongs to me, Uncle Golightley, and I must 
| be with him, however it is.” There was a 
slight tremuleus cadence in her tone which 
touched the heart—her own, maybe, as well 
|as,others. Women often beguile themselves 
| better than any one can do it for them. 
“No, no, Maggie dear,” exclaimed Mrs. 

Tenterden, getting up withenergy. “ What 
| do you know about nursing,and what would 
| young Mr. Garth say to us if we allowed you 
| to catch the disease from him? Just let me 
go over there; I know how to manage, and 
nothing can hurt me. The idea of nobody 
but that Indian creature to take care of him! 
I declare it is perfectly dreadful!” Here 
Mrs. Tenterden interrupted herself with a 
small scream, at the same time bundling 
herself back on the sofa. She had set her 
heel upon a crooked hair-pin, which had re- 
minded her of her unshod and exposed con- 
dition, and for the moment put all her 
Good-Samaritanism out of her head. But 
the mishap served its purpose in inducing 
a less flurried and headlong view of what 
should be done. Golightley was presently 
sent back to Urmhurst with a homemopathic 
medicine chest under his arm, and a message 
to the effect that Mrs. Tenterden would fol- 
low so soon as the inertia of earthly condi- 
tions could be overcome. 

Madge waited until Golightley had passed 
by the windows on his way homeward, and 
then she retired to her own room, and began 
mechanically to put on her boots and other- 
wise array herself as for a walk. But be- 
| fore her preparations were half completed— 


|in the act of tying on her hat before the 
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looking-glass—she lapsed for the second 
time into a trance, and was so found by her 
mother some time afterward, coming with 
the information that Mrs. Tenterden was 
ready to set out for Urmhurst. 

“ Well, what are you doing, Maggie girl, 
and she waiting, and Garth down with the 
typhus?” expostulated Mrs. Danver, in acom- 
plaining monotone. “Sitting half dressed 
and staring into a looking-glass—it’s real 
unthinking.” 

Madge caught her mother’s eye in the 
mirror without turning round, and after a 
moment deliberately untied her hat and laid 
it down on the table. 

“ What ails the child ?” cried Mrs. Danver, 
heightening her tone. “I guess Mrs. Ten- 
terden isn’t going to be sitting waiting all 
day with her things on, either. Do, now, 
Maggie, have done and come along !” 

Madge was accustomed to treat her moth- | 
er without much ceremony when they were 
in private; but she had never yet allowed 
herself to forget the consideration due to 
persons of more importance. Now, how- 
ever, she said, curtly, “I’m not going with 
Mrs. Tenterden.” 

“Well, I should think you’d had more | 
manners, Maggie; let be what Garth.’ll say 
when he comes to and hears you’ve not 
been near him. Ofcourse there’s nobody 
expects you to go in his room and catch the 
contagion, child. Goodness knows there’s 


plenty: to do this side of running risks; but 


seems to me, if he was my young man, I 
wouldn’t risk strangers being round and me 
staying home like I didn’t ‘care for him: let 
be Garth’s not the kind that seems over- 
eager for marrying, either.” 

“Is Miss Golightley going ovér?” asked 
Madge, after a pause. 

“ Well, I don’t see what she should be do- | 
ing there, that I must say!” returned Mrs. 
Danver, tartly. “Maybe she will, though, 
if you don’t, just to bear Mrs. Tenterden 
company, if no more.” 

“T sha’n’t_ go,” said the beautiful young 
woman, finally, turning and facing her moth- 
er with a look of hard displeasure. “I don’t 
like his being sick in this way, and delirious, | 
just as if he were some old woman. It isn’t 
manly. Men such as I care about are nev- 
er laid up in bed with fevers, having medi- | 
cines given them, and not able to take care 
of themselves. I don’t like Garth for it, 
and I never shall like him so well again, 
even if he gets well. Garth sick with a| 
fever! Pah! I Wouldn’t have believed it.” 

These sentences were uttered in Madge’s 
customary soft tone, or, if there was a me- 
tallic ring in them, it was very subdued. | 
Nevertheless, the half-resentful contempt 
which they expressed was conveyed like- | 
wise by a certain subtle inflection of the 
voice: there could be no question that she | 
was speaking sincerely, Mrs. Danver was | 
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| others, no more, no less. 


quelled, and could say not a syllable. After 
a short silence, Madge turned back to the 
glass, as if to address her reflection therein, 
and added: 

“T would rather have a fever myself than 
think that he has one. Do you suppose I’m 
afraid of the contagion? I’m a woman, and 
sickness couldn’t degrade me, and if there’s 
to be any sickness, I should have had it and 
not he. Think of my Garth, who canoed 


| the rapids and beat Sam Kineo, lying help- 


less, with a set of doctors and nurses round 
him! Id be ashamed to get well, if I were 
a man.” 

“There, now, Maggie, I do think you’ve 
said enough,” put in Mrs. Danver, partly 
scared and partly seandalized. “I’ve often 
found you hard and bitter, goodness knows, 
but I did think you cared for something, 
anyway.” 

“T do care for something; but I don’t 
care for feebleness and disease. If he were 
wounded half to death in a duel or a battle, 
I'd give the blood he lost out of my own 
veins to make him strong again. Well, I 
won’t go to him; you may tell what you 
like to Mrs. Tenterden.” 

“Maggie Danver, you was always an un- 
certain child to do with,” said Mrs. Danver, 
with solemnity. ‘Times when one might 
look for you to be cross and ugly, you’d 
come out soft and smiling as an ear of corn; 
and times again, for no cause ever I could 
see, you'd turn as uncomfortable as a hail- 
storm. And goodness knows it’s I that gets 
the worst of it; it’s not Mr. Graeme, nor the 
Urmsons, nor the folks at the picnic and the 
sewing bees that hear of it. WhatI say is, 
I used to think you had a bad side to you, 
Maggie Danver, as might be the case with 
But to hear what 
you’ve said this day, one needn’t go far to 


| believe you're just bad clear way through. 


Ah, maybe you don’t pay much heed now,” 
continued the aggrieved parent, in a strain- 
ed quaver—for, to tell the truth, Madge had 
been quietly walking about the room during 
the greater part of this. harangue, laying 
away her things and humming softly to her- 
self, as though in profoundest solitude and 
abstraction——“ but the time will come, Mag- 
gie Danver—” : 

At this juncture Mrs. Tenterden’s voice 


| and step were heard in the passage, and the 
| next moment her imperative knock sounded 
|on the door. Madge’s mother stepped aside, 


with a pantomime to her daughter, as much 


| as to say, “ How are you going to get out of 


itnow?’ But Madge’s spirit was fully up, 
in its own peculiar way, and there can be 
little doubt that she would, at that moment, 
have asserted herself in the face of any 
odds, come what might of it. She walked 


| quietly to the door and opened it. 


“Margaret,” said Mrs. Tenterden, in a 
good - naturedly authoritative tone, “ you 
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mustn’t think of coming with me, dear. | 
I’m so forgetful, I asked you to go without 
thinking, just after we'd been talking about 
the contagion too! Just you stay quietly 
at home, and we'll send you news of him. | 
Oh, I don’t suppose it’s any thing serious— 
just he caught a cold and got a little fever- 
ish. Oh, Mrs. Danver, you here! Keep her 
at home, and don’t let her get all nervous 
and worried. Oh, I shall find my way; 
Nellie’s going out for her constitutional 
now, and she'll accompany me part way, so 
as I won’t get lost.” So spake the good 
lady, busily drawing on her gloves and 
shaking out her skirts: she much enjoyed 
the importance of all 





Yes, No, and Oh, but was moving beside her 
absolutely silent and inattertive, fixing her 
eyes on the ground, and making thrusts at 
the earth with the point of her umbrella, 

“You don’t seem to hear any more than if 
you were deaf, daughter,” she cried, in some 
pique. “Don’t you feel well? Mercy alive!” 
she added, laughing, “I hope you haven't 
taken the fever by sympathy. There’s no 
telling but it may have been in the air last 
evening, and then every blessed one of us 
might get it.” 

“There would be some fun in having a 
malignant case of typhoid,” remarked Eli- 
| nor, with one of her odd one-sided smiles: 


feminine affairs. 











“Good-by, dear!” 


preoceupied to notice it. 


Urmhurst. 


Elinor had listened to the news of Garth’s 
apathy which 
would have struck an observer as being 
distinctly uncomplimentary to the invalid. 
While the others were conversing about it, 
she had turned away to the window, and 
stood drumming absently on the pane with 
After all had gone 
out, and Mrs. Tenterden was stepping brisk- 
ly hither and thither, getting ready for her | 
expedition, Elinor left the window and daw- 
dled listlessly to the sofa, upon which she 
threw herself with an expression of gloomy 


illness with an apparent 


her slender finger-tips. 


ennui. 


if Margaret was ready, she had replied, with 


a slight yawn, “Of course she mustn’t go | 
with you, mother. It would be better that I | 


should take the fever than that she should.” 


And again, more decidedly, “ Of course she'll | 
want to, mother; but what difference does 


that make? As to your missing the road, 
I’m going out myself by-and-by, and I’d as 
lief go in that Girection as in any.” Mrs. 
Tenterden was in the habit of yielding to 
Elinor’s will and judgment in all questions 
pertaining to social and practical conduct, 
reserving the right to disagree with her on 
subjects moral and theoretical. Hence the 
worthy lady’s countermand to Madge, and 
Elinor’s unpremeditated “constitutional.” 
As they walked along, Mrs.'Tenterden, as 


usual, assumed the laboring oar of talk, con- | 


ning over, as talkative people will, all the 
possible and impossible aspects of the affair, 
trying back for causes and explanations, and 
prophesying all that would or might or could 
not result therefrom. At length, however, 
she became aware that her companion was 
not paying even her customary tribute of 





she added, and stepping 
forward, took Margaret’s hand and kissed 
her on the cheek, the young lady submit- 
ting to the caress with unusual noncha- 
lance; but Mrs. Tenterden was too much 
With a nod and 
a smile to Mrs. Danver, she bustled off, and 
soon she and Elinor were on the road to 


She made no reply to the elderJady’s | 
interjections and scraps of remark; only | 
upon the latter’s asking her to run and see 


| “you'd feel you had a right to ask all your 
best friends to let you alone. I believe I'll 
| take it.” 

“No, Elinor; I don’t.think it’s right to say 
such things; it’s like tempting Providence,” 
said Mrs. Tenterden, with religious gravity. 

“ Providence tempts us,” returned the girl, 
with a slight laugh. “It goes by contra- 
ries.’ Either Garth Urmson or I might have 
had the fever, and because it would have 
suited me, he had it. I haven’t even an ex- 
cuse for catching it from him, as Madge 

| would have.” 
| “It-seems a very strange time for you to 
be talking this way, daughter, just when 
you’d ought to be most contented—with your 
fate settled in life, and every thing.” 
| “What a funny thing fate is!” remarked 
Elinor, who seemed to be in a moralizing 
mood this morning. “ People can have only 
| one fate in their lives, and yet they ean’t 
| have that the way they’d like it. I wonder 
| if they are sorry afterward? Because, after 
all, they might do as they please if they only 
would. Imagine having used up all your 
life in doing what you are told is your duty, 
and then finding, after all, that you had only 
wasted and spoiled yourself and been made 
a fool of! Then—I should feel that Provi- 
dence was a devil. You needn’t be shock- 
| ed, mother; I could say a great deal worse 
| things if I chose; I do very often to myself. 
| Unluckily it makes no difference what I 
| think orsay. I feel sometimes that if I were 
| to have two lives, I should be unspeakably 
| wicked in the second one, out of revenge; 
oh, more wicked than— I never could be 
| wicked enough.” 

“T declare, I think you’re quite wicked 
| enough as it is, Nellie,” exclaimed Mrs. Ten- 
terden, thoroughly angered by this uncalled- 

| for wantonness of impiety. “I beg you 
| Won’t speak to me again ; I’ve a right to my 
ears, I suppose, and I won’t listen to it. I 
| don’t see who has less right to find fault 
| with the way they’ve been treated than you 
|have. What have you ever known of any 
hardships, I should like to know ? and every 
| thing has always been just as you wanted 
it. You’re a spoiled child—that’s what you 
I’m sure John and I did every thing; 


are. 
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I’m sure I never asked or expected any re- 
turn—I wouldn’t demean myself to take the 
least thing. You can never say that against 
me. I declare, I think it’s very unfeeling 
and ungrateful of you, Nellie, to do—the— 
way you—do! And just when you've got 
Golightley to marry you, so as—you—can 
do without me.” Here Mrs. Tenterden be- 
gan to sob resentfully and forlornly. She 
belonged to a class of persons who must ever 
be the despair of logicians. 

Elinor stabbed a hummock of grass with 
her umbrella, and halted. “The house is 
right round this bend,” she said, with her 
coldest tone and glance. “I had better not 
go any further. I suppose your brother will 
come back with you. Good-by.” Mrs. Ten- 
terden stared a few seconds at the stern, 
pure young face with a cross-eyed glance 
that characterized her when embarrassed or 
offended. Then she wheeled about silently, 
and walked off with short steps, and her 
head thrown up and slanted toward the right 
—likewise signs expressive of indignation. 
Elinor also turned, and set forth in the op- 
posite direction; but before she had gone a 
dozen yards she stopped again, and hasten- 
ing back, overtook Mrs. Tenterden. 

“Mother, will you forgive me? Isuppose 
I think I have hardships, and that is as bad 
as really having them, or worse. I didn’t 
think I was taking advantage of my—of 
your brother, to be ungrateful. Mother— 
oh, not ungrateful, am I?” The girl’s face, 


always so susceptible of delicate shades of | 
expression, was touched for a moment with 
an angelic inspiration. Her mouth trembled, | 


trying to smile and longing to weep. Her 
eyes grew large and tense, till tears entered 
them. Her hands unconsciously reached for- 


er’s neck, to ery and kiss 
But who are so implacable as those who can 
not tell how they have been injured ? 


side. With an air of insulted resignation 
she held up her cheek for Elinor’s peniten- 
tial salute. 
invisible buffet, looking aged and hardened 
ina breath. “Well, never mind,” she said, 


lightly ; “no doubt I shall be properly pun- | 
So they parted, being none | 
the better for this attempted reconciliation. | 
Mrs. Tenterden proceeded to Urmhurst, sup- | 


ished at last.” 


ported by a lively sense of the disparity be- 
tween her deserts and her allowances; and 
Elinor walked like one in the wilderness, 
alone and without hope of companionship. 
Garth’s fever seemed to fasten its grip 


upon the brain; he lay muttering unintel- 
ligibly and tossing about; his eyes gener-| keep out of their range. 


Mrs. | 
Tenterden’s wrath had not had time to sub- | 


Elinor shrank back as from an | 


near him. From his boyhood up Garth had 
reverenced his father almost more than he 
had loved him; and now, in the confusion 
of his reason, he would still listen and yield 
when the old man spoke. It was fortunate 
that the latter had this control over him, for 
Garth, in his paroxysms, could have felled 
an ox and thrown his body out of the win- 
dow. He commonly endured the ministra- 
tions of Nikomis indifferently well; but Mrs. 
Tenterden, in spite of her truly kind and 
warm-hearted intentions, had an unfavora- 
ble effect upon his nervous system, apparent 
whenever she entered the room. Her talk 
—or rather her whisper, but it amounted to 
nearly the same thing—her would-be cau- 
tious manner of moving about, the very 
sphere of her presence, seemed to discomfort 
him: at least so thought every body except 
good Mrs. Tenterden herself, who could nev- 
er be brought to suspect it. Outside of the 
sick-room, indeed, she was by no means an 
undesirable assistant, and the ever-instant 
problem was how to keep her out. Cuth- 
bert, who was constitutionally prone to be- 
come more than usually genial under the 
pressure of active misfortunes, was in the 


| mood to derive a good deal of secret enjoy- 


ment from the planning and carrying out 
of the numberless subtle schemes whereby 
his fair fellow-nurse was induced to keep 
her distance, and blinded to the fact of her 
beguilement. 

As to poor Golightley, there was no op- 
portunity for smoothing over matters with 
him. It may be recollected that, in his first 
interview with Golightley by the lake-side, 
the nephew had allowed himself to con- 
ceive what is called an instinctive prejudice 


| against the uncle, owing to some unprepos- 
ward as if she would have fallen on the oth- 
and be forgiven. | 


sessing quality or other in the inflection of 
the latter’s voice. This prejudice, so long 
as the young man’s impulses remained sub- 
ject to will and reason, had been kept in 
abeyance; but, in his present disorganized 
condition, it asserted itself with distorted 
emphasis. When his benevolent relative, 
therefore, duly fortified by fumigation, 


| stepped soothingly up to the bedside, and 


laying a gloved hand on the sick man’s 
shoulder, exclaimed, “ Why, Garth, my dear 
boy, what is the meaning of this? Come, 
you must get well at once—I can’t allow 
you to be breaking all the young ladies’ 
| hearts by any such devices”—the unbridled 
| Garth howled like a wild beast, and start- 
|ing up in bed, made such wild lunges and 


graspings with his formidable arms as show- 
| ed conclusively that an uncle who valued a 
| 


| sound skin and unbroken bones had better 
Golightley took 


ally closed, his lips dark and cracked; he| this ugly reception very good-humoredly ; 


knew no one, but he was particularly sensi- 


|and though, of course, he made no further 


tive to sound and to the tones of various | attempt to heal the distemper by personal 
voices. His delirium sometimes became vio- | magnetism, he grudged no pains to be serv- 


lent, and then only his father might come | iceable and considerate at second-hand. 
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When fever gets hold of a strong and 
hitherto healthy man, it seldom minces mat- 
ters with him, but puts forth its full strength 
and virulence. Garth, who since the measles 
had never known sickness, seemed bound to 
make up for lost time now. He plunged into 
the disease as if he loved it and could not 
get enough of it; it was hard to say wheth- 
er he possessed it or it him, but it was a 
perilous intimacy either way. The homeo- 
pathic medicines, though doubtless keeping 
matters somewhat within bounds, did not 
immediately check or even visibly alleviate 
the complaint. Mrs. Tenterden, who had 
seen yellow fever at Charleston, and conse- 
quently thought her opinion upon sickness 
in general to be entitled to the first consid- 


eration, began after a day or two to lift her | 


eyebrows and depress her mouth, and af- 
firm, with a shake of the head, that Garth 
was averysickman. Golightley hem’d and 
ha’d at this information, stroked his face 
and scrutinized his boots dejectedly, and 
walking to the window, stood puffing cig- 
arette smoke against the panes. Nikomis 
received it with wrinkled and swarthy im- 
passiveness: had she been chiseled out of 
the bricks of the chimney-corner in which 
she abode, she could not have displayed 
completer apathy; nevertheless she always 


took care to have the inyalid’s food and | 


drink ready and good, and she further 


dian parerttage—mysterious concoctions of 
certain herbs—which seemed to suit him 
better than any other part of his diet. 
When Garth’s illness became known to 
the general public of Urmsworth, and it 
was understood to be something really se- 
rious, every body constituted themselves his 


biographer, giving one another abstracts of | 


his career from infancy up to the present 
time; throwing especial light (gratuitously 


tions) upon the more obscure and question- 
able episodes; weighing his good qualities 
against his bad, and generally shaking their 
heads over the result; forecasting sagely 
what might have been his future, and point- 
ing out, with a cadence of warning melan- 
choly in their tones, the causes leading up 
to his present overthrow and approaching 
dissolution. So the old Urmson family was 
doomed to die out? Well, like as not it had 
run on about long enough. No call to sup- 
pose it would have grown better than it had 
been; and speaking honestly, the Urmsons 
were never a growing, progressive lot; had 


not gone ahead with the times, but stuck in | 


the same place, pretty near, that they were 
in two hundred years back. They weren’t 


the kind to do their neighbors much good, | 


and worse than that, they wouldn’t let their 
neighbors improve them. 


| forgotten the occasion of his coming. 
| was therefore with renewed concern that he 
| heard of his grandson’s indisposition; but 
| having in the course of his walk traveled 


Martha?” he added, looking around. 


there, ma’am, sometimes, I believe. 


Aristocracy was | 
not recognized in the American. Constitu- | 
tion, but somehow the Urmsons had always | 


acted like they were an inch or two bigger 
than any body else. Golightley Urmson— 


| well, there was some excuse for him, and he 
| might do something yet; but the rest had 


about as well go. Urmhurst was a first-rate 
site for a hotel, and a hotel was what the vyil- 
lage wanted; Garth would likely be buried 
this winter; the old man would hardly stop 
above-ground many months after him; some 


| enterprising chap might purchase the estate, 


put in a few additions and alterations to the 
old shanty, paint it white, and cut down the 
big trees round about, and who’ knows but 
what—well, say, a year from next spring— 


| there might be as spruce a hotel standing 
| there as could be found in the State? 


Say 
a year from next spring at the outside. 
The Rey. Mr. Graeme, upon first learning 


| the news, set out for Urmhurst with the in- 


tention of bringing to bear upon the inva- 
lid his three hundred pounds avoirdupois of 
religious cheer and, consolation. But the 
road was longer than it had been in the 


| good pastor’s younger years, and by the time 


he had reached his destination he had quite 
It 


backward into time some twenty years or so, 
he bethought himself to remark that, after 


| all, Garth was barely five years old yet, and 
vouchsafed one or two dishes of pure In- | 


could only be suffering from some one of the 
complaints incident to childhood. “ Where’s 
“a Ay, 
you are here, Mrs. Tenterden; and very 
hearty you are looking, ma’am; but the 
child ought to have its own mother—noth- 
ing like its own mother. Eh, Cuthbert? 
ha! ha!” Then, after a silence of a few mo- 
ments, he looked again at Mr. Urmson, and 
said, “ Ay, boy, she’s dead, poor girl! It was 


|I read the service over her; and Garth, to 
provided by the brilliance of their imagina- | 


be sure, is a man now; so he’s done with 


| that fever you-were telling’ of—done long 


ago. Well, well, it seemed but just now I 


| was starting up from the village to comfort 


ye allabout him. I forget things here and 
I came 
to tell you, Cuthbert lad, ’d preach again 
on Sunday. Ill preach from the blessed 


Lord’s healing the sick; and we'll have 


| prayer for Garth, and for ye all, that ye may 


be comforted concerning him. Come and 
hear me, lad, and you'll feel all the better 
for it. God bless you and prosper you! 
You've been a good husband, Cuthbert, and 
you'll be a happy father. God bless ye all!” 

So the benignant old giant went back to 
the village. His heart was as true and 
sound as ever, but the strings of the mind 
had grown slack and out of accord, so that 
it was no longer possible to get coherent 
music out of them. Whether the minister 
ever wrote out or composed his proposed 
sermon must remain a matter of doubt: at 








all events, he duly appeared in the pulpit | 
(where he had rarely officiated of late), and 
gave out the text as he had announced it a 
few days before to the circle at-Urmhurst. 
But when he began to preach, the congre- | 
gation rubbed their foreheads and consult- | 
ed the text over again. The sermon was 
logical, connected, and able beyond all ex- | 
pectation; but it had nothing whatever to | 
do with the subject as given out. ‘The,| 
preacher’s delivery was more forcible and | 
like old times than had been the case for | 
years—on that point every body agreed ; | 
but not a word did he let fall about healing 
the sick from beginning to end. Probably | 
the solution of the mystery would never | 
have been discovered to this day, had not | 
Madge Danver been in church; she had al- 
ways been noted for her good memory, and 
by the time the discourse was half over she | 
had seen through the whole matter. 

“Tt was one he preached about ten years 
ago,” she said to Elinor; as they walked 
home together. “I remember it very well, 
because it was the only time Garth was| 
ever at church. I suppose the dear old | 
man, in thinking of Garth and of preaching | 
at the same time, got possessed somehow 
with his old sermon, and imagined the world 
had gone back to that same memorable Sun- 
day.” 

“Tt was a good sermon,” said Elinor, 
gravely. 

“T remember, when he preached it betore, 
people said it was the best he had done; 
but it wasn’t very appropriate for this oc- 
casion, was it? It was meant, you know, 
to give advice and encoutagement to some | 
one just beginning life, as it were; and 
Garth, perhaps, is very near the end of his 
life now.” 

Elinor turned and looked full at her com- | 
panion, who had uttered this sentence in 
the same soft even tone in which she had 
been speaking all along. Was Madge a mir- 
acle of resignation? or was it possible that 
she was indifferent? As the question pre- 


| 
| 
} 


| 





sented itself to her, Elinor suddenly flushed | 


pink from her forehead to her chin. Could 
Garth be dying, and this girl not care— 
this lovely, sweet-tempered, naive, charm- 


ing creature, who had seemed to love him | 
so devotedly—could she actually not care? | 


It was not to be believed. Yet, with a re- 


newed shock of misgiving, Elinor recollect- | 


ed her first secret surprise when Mrs. Ten- 
terden had succeeded in persuading Madge | 
not to run the risk of visiting Urmhurst. 
It was true that Elinor herself had argued 
against it, and had hitherto not permitted 
herself to harbor a suspicion against Madge’s 
true-heartedness. But now, venturing for 
a moment to imagine herself in Madge’s 


place, she could not help thinking that noth- | 


ing short of physical force would have avail- 
ed to restrain her from tending the bedside 
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of a man she loved. It might be unreason- 
able, rash, selfish—any thing; but she felt 
that she would have gone, and trusted to 
love to take care of her. Had Madge felt 
thus, and yet let herself be held back, yield- 
ing, too, with so little apparent difficulty, 


}and now. alluding to a possible fatal end 


with so strangely quiet a demeanor? Why, 
it was not to be believed either! 

Elinor was almost severely straightfor- 
ward, and she was at first on the brink of 
directly asking Madge in so many words to 
resolve her doubt. But a second thought 
made her pause and change her intention. 
For more reasons than one she could not 
speak with her companion on this subject, 
and she blushed again as she admitted it. 
But the episode produced a deep effect upon 
her, one that would not easily wear away. 
From this time forth she watched Madge 
with a singular kind of impersonal jealousy, 
and her own situation became fraught, to 
her mind, with many fresh difficulties. It 
seemed to her that something momentous 
must soon be going to happen; and some- 
times her heart beat at the question wheth- 
er she would have any part in it. 


JOHN LOCKE. 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES MURRAY-NAIRNE. 
'N presenting a sketch of the life and writ- 
ings of Locke, two methods lie open to 
us. The former is to proceed in the order 
of time, as in a regular biography; the lat- 
ter is to attempt a criticism of that philoso- 
phy of his which was once so famous, which 
has left its impress on all subsequent spec- 


| ulation, which, in the hands of men like 


Berkeley, led to pure idealism, like Condil- 


| lac and Priestley, to pure materialism, and 


like Hume, to universal skepticism; and 
having thus awakened the reader’s interest 
in the man, to trace the outlines of his life 
as student, educator, diplomatist, physician, 
and philosopher. The second method is ob- 
viously the best for our present purpose. 
The seventeenth century was an era in 
the history of mind. It divides philosophy 
into two periods—the ancient and the mod- 
|ern; for the speculation of the Middle Ages 
was nothing but an extension of the system 
of Aristotle on the one hand, or of Plato on 
the other; and though efforts had been mak- 
ing by the human intellect, through half of 
the fifteenth and all of the sixteenth centu- 
| ries, to throw off the trammels which ren- 


| dered its labors in science nearly useless, 


complete emancipation was not attained till 
the early part of the seventeenth. That 
century saw the rise of those methods of 
inquiry which have brought us, in the nine- 
teenth, to such perfection of knowledge both 
in matter andin mind. During the Middle 
| Ages study was a continual round of base- 
| less assumptions and futile deduction. Men 
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adopted from tradition or framed in fancy 
what they believed to be laws of nature and 
first principles of truth; and using these as 
major premises in argument, they drew con- 
clusions no nearer certainty, of course, than 
were the premises themselves. Indeed, these 
assumptions were put so often through the 
logical mill that at length they were ground 
to impalpable powder, yielding nothing but 
vanity; words took the place of things, and 
notions were cherished of which the absurd- 
ity amazes us as often as it fails to excite 
our langhter. When we find Milton airing 
in his great poem the vagaries of the astrol- 
oger, the alchemist, and the empiric, and 
even Locke seriously promising, in a letter 
to Dr. Thomas, of Oxford, the common friend 


of himself and the celebrated Robert Boyle, | 


that he had been endeavoring to prepare 
Paronychia, and that he supposes the fittest 
time to gather it will be when Sol is in Aries 
and at Plenilunium before the rising of the 
sun—when we find thinkers like Milton and 
Locke gravely accepting such follies for sci- 
ence, we see how urgent was the necessity 
that nature should be otherwise interroga- 
ted, and that the world should be awaken- 
ed from scholastic dreams.* 
The world was awakened. 


First of all, 


Lord Bacon, amidst the turmoil of a won- 
derfully active and ambitious life, found 
rest and consolation for his mighty mind in | 
a sustained attempt to direct the students 
of science from their hitherto unprofitable 
toil to the sure method of discovering truth. 


He had seen, though busy with politics and 
jurisprudence, the fatal error under which 
scientific investigators had been laboring. 
He saw that men had been all along trying 
to impose laws upon nature, to substitute 
guess and conjecture for primary principles, 
instead of patiently observing nature, re- 
cording and collating her operations, and 
thence learning what her laws really were. 
He saw philosophers embracing as axioms 
such venerable delusions as that nature ab- | 
hors a vacuum, and that all metals, being 
composed of brimstone and quicksilver, are 
mutually transmutable. The time was come 
when the authority of ancient names must 
be shaken off, and truth investigated in a 
new and better way. Man, he proclaimed, 
is not the legislator, but the disciple, of na- 
ture; and so far from proudly prescribing 
how she ought to act, it is his duty to sit 
humbly at her feet and inquire, by obser- 
vation and experiment, how she truly does 
act. He proposed to reverse the Aristoteli- 





* Locke, in writing to Boyle, seems to have doubted 
whether there wonld be any advantage in the time of 
gathering the roots, but adds that if there would be, 
he owes the knowledge of this to his famous corre- 
spondent, and continues in these words: “I should be 
an unworthy reader of your writings if I should not 
return you my thanks, and offer you some part of the 
roots.” 


_of his day. 


an process of deducing from supposed gener- 
al axioms the facts of the universe, and to 
adopt the inductive process of first gathering 
the facts as they transpired, and attaining. 
by a careful analysis and comparison of 
them, principles or major premises having 


a 


all the certainty of perception, and yielding 
conclusions equally certain, rather than rest- 
ing in the guesses, plausible or otherwise. 
of mere hypothesis and theory. His prac- 
tical life in court and council had shown 
him that this was the only true method of 
obtaining substantial results. It was now 
easy to explain the little progress that sci- 
ence had made in a thousand years, and to 
understand how her researches must hence- 
forth be profitably pursued. 

The method of Bacon was not all at once 
embraced, but the number of his disciples 
began to increase. The most famous among 
his immediate followers was Thomas Hobbes, 
a man of extraordinary intellect and great 
logical skill. But the systems—well named 
Behemoth and Leviathan—which Hobbes 
constructed upon what he called Baconian 
principles were so monstrous that, no doubt, 
the more sober and orthodox portion of the 


| English community must have been repelled 


for a time from the novum organum, and rath- 
er confirmed than shaken in their ancestral 
love for the old logic of Aristotle. 

But whatever may have been the general 
retarding effect of Hobbes’s publications on 
the Baconian philosophy, Locke does not 
appear to have turned his attention to it 
vigorously till another reformer of the same 
stamp and grasp arose to supplement that 
which Bacon had left imperfect. This re- 
former was Réné Descartes. Bacon, partly 
from lack of time to perform the whole enor- 
mous work which he proposed to himself, 
and partly from his ignorance and his con- 
tempt of mathematics, the most purely de- 
ductive of sciences, had confined his discus- 
sion to physical science alone, intending to 
include mental and moral science at their 
own time and place within his comprehen- 
sive scheme. How he would have handled 
the latter we can only conjecture; proba- 
bly in a very practical English way. But 
Descartes, while adopting Bacon’s plan of 
induction, chose a different starting-point 
and a different field. Bacon’s analysis was 
the analysis of nature; Descartes’s was the 
analysis of thought. Bacon, as we have 
said, was no mathematician; Descartes was 
among the most eminent mathematicians 
Bacon had no skill in detect- 
ing abstract relations ;, Descartes discerned 
them with an unerring intuition. Thus Ba- 
con proceeded from without ; Descartes pro- 
ceeded from within. Bacon’s object was to 
overthrow that a priori construing of nature 
which had rendered nugatory the strenuous 
exertions of the most powerful intellects; 
Descartes’s object was to do the same good 
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office for the study of that internal world | mony requires that no fact shall be regis- 
which we call mind. In Bacon’s case the tered as an ultimate fact of consciousness if 
field which supplied the facts was the outer it be not simple and underivable from any 
world of matter; in Descartes’s the field was | other source ; third, the law of Integrity re- 
the inner world of consciousness, first of his quires that we shall take all the facts, nei- 
own, and then of the common consciousness ther dropping nor employing any one at 
of the human race. pleasure ; fourth, the law of Generality re- 
Descartes, casting aside all previous met- | quires that we shall not accept as facts of 
aphysics, resolved to construct for himself | consciousness the occasional vagaries of any 
a true psychology. As Bacon had instruct- | one man or set of men, but those facts only 
ed physical inquirers to gather, register, and | which challenge for themselves the common- 
collate the facts of external nature, so Des- sense or consent of the human race; and 
cartes enjoined on metaphysical inquirers | fifth, the law of Honesty requires that we 
to collect, register, compare, and analyze the | shall listen to the voice of consciousness 
facts of consciousness; and from that time | without previous bias, or the influence of 
forth mental had an equal chance with ma- | any favorite hypothesis or foregone conelu- 
terial science. For reasons which, if space | sion. 
permitted, we might be able to state, the} It is alleged that if the testimony of con- 
science of mind has not availed itself of the | sciousness be taken according to these rules 
new method with as much success as the | or others to the same effect, it will always 
science of matter; but that is no good ground | tell the same story, and our psychology will 
of objection against the method itself. Its | then be complete, including all the facts, 
merits are as obvious in the one case as in | and legitimate, including all the laws, of the 
the other; and it recommended itself so ir- | human mind. 
resistibly to Locke’s understanding that he| Now we venture to affirm, thongh we do so 
resolved to put it to the test, and to settle | with all deference, considering the celebrity 
forever the psychological questions which, | of the Essay concerning Human Understand- 
from the days of Aristotle and Plato, had ing and the genius of its author, that there 
agitated the schools even more vehement- is not one of these rules that he has not dis- 
ly than the problems relating to matter. regarded. To prove this in full detail would 
The Essay. concerning Human Understanding | carry us beyond all reasonable bounds. We 
was to be a treatise as purely inductive as | therefore call the reader's attention to one 
a work on hydraulics or chemistry. Its or two simple instances. 
aim was not to theorize as to how an intel- And, first, Locke’s use of the term idea was 
lect may or must be constructed in order most unfortunate. It belonged to the an- 
to cognize a universe or nature of things, | cient and medieval systems which he pro- 
but to take the testimony of consciousness | fessed to be superseding. It had been em- 
regarding the human mind as it actually is | ployed by Plato in the sense of an archetype 
constituted, to investigate by careful obser- | residing from all eternity in the Divine mind, 
vation its great generic capacities and the | and waiting to be realized in the fullness 
specific faculties comprised under them, in of time. It had been used by Aristotle un- 
order to determine the origin of our cogni- | der the names of “ images,” “species,” and 
tions, the extent of our cognitions, and what | “ phantasms,” to denote a representative in 
objects lie within, and what lie beyond, the | the mind of an object supposed to be with- 
sphere of human knowledge. |out the mind. Now we are not prepared to 
Such was Locke’s design with reference | aver that.Locke adopted the whole Aristo- 
to the cognitive powers of the mind, in- | telian doctrine of“ sensible species,” “intelli- 
cluded by him in the term understanding, | gible species,” and “ phantasms ;” but noth- 
and there can be little doubt that, had he | ing was more natural than that an Oxonian, 
adhered as rigidly to the inductive method | drilled to excess in the philosophy of Aris- 
as Bacon prescribes, he would have gone far | totle, should adopt unconsciously some por- 
to lay, in a true psychology or natural his- | tions of his system and nomenclature. And 
tory of the intellect, a solid foundation for | it seems to us clear that Locke did hold that, 
all succeeding mental and morai speculation. | in perceiving outward objects, the mind was 
Unfortunately, however, his induction of | not conversing with the objects or qualities 
facts was little more than begun when he | themselves, but with images or representa- 
deviated into the region of theory. | tives of them; that it is not the shape of a 
In order to eliminate all variation from | mountain I perceive, but the idea or image 
philosophy by rightly interpreting the voice of its shape; that it is not the blue of the 
of consciousness, psychologists have pro-| sky or the green of the grass which I per- 
posed certain rules for taking its testimony. | ceive, but only ideas of blue and green; that 
These may be summarized as follows: it is not the weight of a heavy body which 
First, the law of Competency requires that | I perceive, but only an image or idea of its 
human consciousness shall not be expected | weight. He was troubled with the old dif- 
to testify in the case of facts that lie be-| ficulty of thinking how there can be any 
yond its sphere; second, the law of Parsi-| meeting and mingling of two things so dif- 
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ferent and even opposite in their nature as 
matter and mind, and he imagined he got 
rid of the difficulty by doubling it*—by in- 
terposing an imaginary medium between the 
outward world and the perceiving intelli- 
gence. It is on this ground that Dr. Reid 
plants himself in his conflict with the rep- 
resentative theory, and demonstrates on the 
principles of common-sense—otherwise the 
common consciousness of mankind—that the 
theory is a mere fiction; that no man was 
ever conscious of the supposed images; that 
perception is not a representative, but a pre- 
sentative faculty—an intuition or immedi- 
ate beholding of the object perceived; and 
that thus we abolish at once the idealism, 
the materialism, and the skepticism which 
had been logically deduced from the first 
principles of the Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding. Locke’s assumption of “ideas” 
includes among the facts of consciousness 
that which is not a fact of consciousness; 
he makes the assumption from an Aristote- 
lian bias; and he founds it on a difficulty 
which is beyond the ken of consciousness 
altogether. Herein is a violation of at least 
three of our rules. 

Secondly—and one more aberration must 
suffice—Locke regards the mind as a tabu- 
la rasa, a blank sheet, receiving images 


through “sensation,” holding them by “Te- | 


tention” or memory, and operating with 
them in “reflection.” Now we are conscious, 
while awake at least, of a continual proces- 
sion of phenomena through the illuminated 
chamber of consciousness — colors, shapes, 
tastes, sounds, smells, thoughts, feelings, vo- 
litions, and so on—but are we conscious of 
nothing more? Undoubtedly we are. We 
are conscious also, though less clearly, of a 
nisus or energy from the mind itself in the 
production of these phenomena. It is not 
alone the impression from without upon the 
organ of sense, and the transmission of that 
impression through nerve to brain, that gives 
the percept. The organ is pervaded with a 


living sentient energy, and reacts upon the | 


impression. For example, a ray of light, or 
an ethereal undulation, impinges on the eye; 
the eye reacts, a double change takes place, 


and a neutral product is the result. The ray | 


of light is no longer a ray, and the eye is no 
longer an empty organ. It has taken a con- 
tent. This content is due partly to the out- 


er object, and partly to the living organ. No | 


sooner, however, is the content in the organ 


than the mind, taking occasion thereby, qual- 


ifies the content, ascertains what it is, wheth- 





* “The refutation of the ‘ideal system’ lies almost | 


inannutshell. Theintervening image must be materi- 
al or immaterial. If it be material, it still remains to 
show how the mind can communicate with it without 
a second image; if it be immaterial, then how can it 
communicate with the outward world any better than 
the mind itself? The only conclusion to which the 
whole theory can lead is that of the most rigid skep- 
ticism.”—Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy, p. 94. 


|er color, shape, or sound, and so on; and 
quantifies it, ascertains how much it is in space, 
or time, or degree. These processes are prac- 
tically simultaneous, but, as we shall soon 
see, they are logically separable. The per- 
cept is now fully in consciousness—a pho- 
nomenon distinct from all others, and definite 
in its limits. The last two processes are pure- 
ly intellectual, and could be performed by 
no tabula rasa in existence, any more than a 
plant could spring from the soil without tho 
organism of a seed, or a sun-picture be pro- 
duced on a plate that had not been previous- 
ly made a sensitive reagent by the photog- 
| Tapher’s art! This account of perception 
|may be rendered plain by an example. 

Let us call the first operation—namely, the 
| taking of the content—Sense-reception (we 
| Shun the term sensation because, in popular 
| language, it means feeling ; let us also call the 
second, Qualification, and the third, Quan- 
| tification, and we shail find that all three 
| are necessary to give a distinct and a definite 

phenomenon in the light of consciousness. 
Now suppose a student in his library intent- 
ly engaged in contemplation. The clock on 
|the mantel may strike without his being 
conscious of its striking. He finds it must 
have struck by looking at the dial. Here 
sense -reception has taken place, but the 
content has not reached the consciousness. 
Again, our student may not have been occu- 
pied so intently as not to have perceived a 
ringing sound without his being able to tell 
the hour. He has qualified the content: it 
is sound, and not color or smell. Lastly, his 
mind may have been free enough to count 
the strokes and measure the tones as they 
rose and swelled and died away. He has 
now also quantified the content, and has ob- 
tained a phenomenon both distinct and defi- 
nite in the enlightened presence-chamber of 
the soul. . This division or analysis of the 
operation called perception is as plain to us 
as the division of an apple into three slices, 
and proves that as soon as the sentient or- 
gan receives the content, the intellect bestirs 
itself to give form to the content, to deter- 
mine what it is in kind, and how much it is 
in limit. Locke confounds cause—efficient 
cause—with occasion: causa sine qua non. 
The taking of the content in the organ is 
the occasion of the mind’s performing the 
purely intellectual acts of qualification and 
quantification ; the cause is the spontaneous 
activity of the mind itself. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, howev- 
er, suggested by the Essay concerning Human 

Understanding, it was the most renowned 
treatise of its time. It was the book of its 
generation. Its fame, as we have already 
noted, was not confined to Great Britain and 
Ireland, but extended to France, Germany, 
| and even Italy. Its author was believed to 
have taken a new departure in the study of 
mind. His doctrines were accepted as the 
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truth by all parties, believers and skeptics 
alike. He was the master metaphysician ; 
and we have found that the imperfection of 
his work lay not in his method, which was 
the only true one, but in his neglect to ob- 
serve it steadfastly in his own practice. 
The life of such a man, therefore, can hardly 
fail to be interesting, not to the learned 
merely, but to all who are concerned about 
the progress of the race. We are not the less 
curious regarding Milton that he was not 
quite orthodox in creed, nor regarding New- 
ton that, his theory of light has been super- 
seded by a better; neither ought we to be 


have condemned the eternal routine of 
grammar and exercises in the dead lan- 
guages with more emphasis than Locke, the 
Oxonian, did two centuries ago. In this 
connection it is remarkable that Bacon, at 
a still earlier period, came to a similar con- 
clusion; and both these great thinkers rec- 
ommended the very improvements which 
| we flatter ourselves are original with us. 
From Westminster Locke went to Oxford 
in 1652, having been elected to a student- 
|ship in Christ-church. Ten years before 
this, Charles the First, a fugitive from his 
capital, found refuge at Oxford, which, as 


the less interested in Locke that he did | if prophetic of his needs, he had helped to 
not sueceed in definitely settling the great | make pleasant quarters by royally nomina- 
questions which still occupy, and will con- | ting four hundred of his partisans to degrees 
tinue through all time to occupy, the fore-|in all the faculties. Learning and study 
most thinkers among men. Moreover, in| were then of small account in the great 
addition to metaphysical speculation, which | university. Drinking, gambling, fighting, 
many deem of small utility, Locke was a | swearing, and all the reckless debauchery of 
benefactor of his race as one of the pioneers | a Roger Wildrake afforded another illustra- 
of true education and of civil and religious | tion of the adage that “ whom the gods de- 
liberty, as well as a leading member of Ox- | sire to destroy they first make mad.” 
ford University at the most remarkable pe-| As in our own civil war students poured 
riod of its long and splendid history. | from all our colleges into the ranks of the 
John Locke, author of the Essay concern- | army, so in 1644, out of the one hundred 
ing Human Understanding, was born on the | under-graduates of Christ-church, twenty- 
29th of August, 1632, about ten years before | seven were serving the king, and even a 
the breaking out of the civil war between | larger proportion went from several of the 
Charles the First and the Long Parliament. | other colleges; and we have seen what sort 
He first saw the light in a small two-story | of means weré taken to supply their places. 
thatched dwelling, built up against the | The state of things at Oxford could no lon- 
church-yard wall, in the little village of'| ger be tolerated by the Parliament. Dr. 
Wrington, about six miles from Bristol, | Fell, of rhythmic memory, was then vice- 
Somersetshire. His father was a country |chancellor. He was zealously devoted to 
attorney, and captain in the Parliamentary | the royalist cause, and resisted all the efforts 
army. One of the attorney’s clients was | of the Parliament to inaugurate the neces- 
Alexander Popham, colonel in the same/|sary reforms. To bring him to his senses, 
army, and M.P. for the city of Bath, also in| the Parliament had him arrested and im- 
the county of Somerset. Through this gen- | prisoned in London. During his absence 
tleman’s influence Locke obtained an ap- | they appointed a visitation, with a view of 
pointment to Westminster School, then pre- | restoring decent order and discipline. Re- 
sided over by the noted disciplinarian Dr. | fractory students were expelled, Dr. Fell 
Richard Busby, whose fame as a pedagogue | was replaced by Dr. Reynolds, and matters 
has been preserved in a children’s game, and began to amend. Reynolds himself, how- 
whose character may be, to some extent, in- | ever, had at length to go, as not being up to 
ferred from a well-known story. After the | the Parliamentary mark, and the Independ- 
Restoration, Charles the Second paid a visit | ent Dr. John Owen reigned ‘in his stead, 
to the celebrated school, and one of his at- | both as dean of Christ-church and vice- 
tendants, observing that Busby retained his | chancellor of the university. How many 
cap in the royal presence, suggested that he | Calvinistic readers of the voluminous and 
should uncover. “May it please your majes- | erudite commentary on the Epistle to the 
ty,” said the head-master, in reply, “ if these | Hebrews by this “ prince of divines” reflect 
boys should believe that there is a greater | that its author was once the chief ruler of 
man than I in all England, they would cease | the same. seat of learning which has pro- 
to obey me.” The good-natured king ad-|duced a Pusey and a Newman? To the 
mitted the plea, and he and Busby alone of | honor of Dr. Owen it must be recorded that, 
the company wore their head-gear during | amidst the most formidable difficulties, his 
the visit. administration both of his own college and 
We find that Locke was far from satisfied | of the whole university was firm, judicious, 
with the system of education pursued at | and successful, and that his views of relig- 


Westminster. Long after, in his Thoughts 
concerning Education, he drew his illustra- 
tions from his own school-boy experience, 
and Horace Greeley himself could scarcely 


|ious toleration were far in advance of his 
age. If Locke did not derive his opinions 
on the same subject from the eminent Puri- 
| tan dean of his college, he was undoubtedly 
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strengthened and confirmed in them by so | this himself. 


striking an example. 
In the choice of a profession Locke hesi- 


tated for some time between physic and di- | 


vinity. Itis true that history repeats itself 
in all things. As at the present moment 
the still unsettled controversy between faith 
and science deters from the ministry many 
a young man who does not see his way clear- 
ly to a solution of it, so Locke, though a 
devout student, and cited by Lord Erskine 
against Thomas Paine as the best example 


of a devout philosopher, was deterred by | 
the fierce theological disputes of his age | 


from the pulpit, and ultimately chose med- | 
icine as his pursuit. There is little doubt, 
also, that the state of his own health had 
something to do with his selection. He was 


consumptive by inheritance ; his biographer | 


tells us that he was baptized the same day 
he was born, and throughout the work we 


have continued intimations that he was a| 


man of delicate constitution. 
There was a good deal of difficulty in the 


matter of his degree as M.D. The Oxford | 


requirements for a medical diploma were so 
slight that it is not easy to understand why 
he did not comply with them. But certain- 
ly he did not. He had interest enough with 
the Earl of Clarendon, when chancellor of 
the university, to precure a recommenda- 
tion, which was almost equivalent to a de- 
mand, for an honorary degree ; but the rec- 
ommendation was not heeded. It would 
seem, however, that he occasionally tried a 
little practice as an amateur, and to this 
fact may be traced the foundation of his 
fortunes and the change of all his views. 
One of the most distinguished personages 
of the period was Anthony Ashley Coope 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord High Chan- 


cellor of England. Although ferociously | 
satirized by Dryden for party purposes, he | 


was a man of high accomplishments, exem- 
plary virtue, considering the times, and pre- 
eminently capable of appreciating Locke’s 
talents. In the year 1660 he was a mem- 
ber of the commission dispatched from En- 


gland to Breda,in the Netherlands, to invite | 


Charles the Second home from his exile.” 
The upsetting of his carriage on the journey 
caused an internal abscess that threatened | 
his life, and afflicted him during the residue | 
of his days. About this time the healing | 
virtues of Astrop Spring, in Northampton- 
shire, had been discovered, and it was cus- | 
tomary to bring the water in bottles to| 
Oxford. Lord Ashley’s son being then at 


college, his lordship, intending to visit him, | 


He therefore requested his 
— John Locke to get the medicinal 
| water and wait on Lord Ashley. His lord- 
ship, already Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was so much impressed with the mind and 
manners of the young student that he con- 
| ceived for him a devoted friendship, an 
thenceforth Sunning Hill and St. Giles, in the 
country, and Exeter House, in London, were 
| kind and hospitable homes to our philoso- 
pher. His connection with Christ-church 
'was not severed. Though he had. taken 


| neither orders nor a degree in medicine, his 
now powerful friends were able to procure 
the continuance of his studentship ; but he 
| no longer contemplated earning his living as 
a physician. Chemistry and medicine were 
to be merely branches of science worthy of 
study, and fitting him, as they did in the 
cases of Hartley, Thomas Brown, and Aber- 
crombie, for the more successful investiga- 
tion of mind. 

Domesticated in the Shaftesbury family, 
a long and happy future seemed to lie be- 
fore him. It is interesting to note the vari- 
ety of his household occupations. Of course 
Lord Ashley’s abscess was the main consid- 
eration. Locke prescribed for him, attended 
|him, and at last hazarded the then most 
perilous operation of cutting into the abdo- 
men to remove the imposthume. The op- 
eration was performed with complete suc- 
cess, and a silver tube kept open the aperture 
| till the noxious matter was drained away. 
All these—disease, operation, and silver tube 
| —were made subjects of the brutal satire 
of Shaftesbury’s opponents (politics in En- 
gland were then rather coarser than they 


| are even now in America); but the grati-_ 
r,| tude of Locke’s friend and patron must 


| have been nourished by such assiduous and 
| sugcessful care. Nor as physician and sur- 
geon only do we find the philosopher em- 
ployed. His conversation, witty, brilliant, 
and profound, affords instruction and de- 
| light to the family circle and their noble 
guests; his learning and science he imparts 
| as tutor to the Oxford lad above mentioned, 
| who, too feeble in every respect to make his 
way at the university, was committed to a 
| master at home; and when this same young 
| hope ful must be ‘married to prolong the line, 
| Locke, after two failures by other nego- 
tiators, makes a match for him, even as 
Abraham’s servant, “that ruled over all he 
had,” went into a far country (the north of 
| England) “ to seek for his son a wife,” whom 
| he found in Lady Dorothy Manners, daugh- 
| ter to the Earl (now Duke) of Rutland. Soon 





wrote to Dr. Thomas (already mentioned in | after, we find him playing accoucheur to the 
: rs . | * 

this paper) to procure a supply for him | young matron and nurse to the son and heir. 

against his coming; but the doctor, having | He is a universal favorite, and once in a 


been called out of town, was not able to do| while he reads a lesson in philosophy to the 





rari - ~— | exalted personages who frequent the draw- 

* At this time he was only Baron Ashley. His —— i pe abana t 4 tater his host 
motion both in the peerage and in office followed the | 1"§-rooms of the great minister, His ost. 
Restoration. On an occasion two or three of these—say, 
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Buckingham, Halifax, and others who flour- | 


ish in Macaulay’s history—are at Exeter 
House. After a few compliments, cards are 
called for and play begins. Mr. Locke sat 
by as a spectator for some time. At last, 
taking out his table-book, he began to write 
something very busily, till, being observed 
bv one of the lords, and asked what he was 
meditating, “My lords,” said he, “I am im- 
proving myself the best I can in your com- 
pany; for having impatiently waited this 
hour of being present at such a meeting of 
the wisest men and greatest wits of the age, 
I thought I could not do better than write 
down your conversation; and here I have 
it in substance, all that has passed for this 
hour or two.” It is manifest that in the 
house of the Earl of Shaftesbury the posi- 
tion of the modest Locke was a considerable 
contrast to that of the savage Swift in the 
mansion of Sir William Temple. He was 
treated as an equal; neither was his coun- 
sel disdained concerning those political sub- 
jects and movements in which his titled 
friends might imagine themselves adepts. 

Here as appropriately as elsewhere might 
be inserted a picturesque passage descrip- 
tive of a meeting of young men in Locke’s 
apartment in Exeter House, where was pro- 
jected the great Essay concerning Human Ur- 
derstanding, but any such embellishment is 
forbidden by our narrowing space. The same 
excuse must be accepted for the abandon- 
ment of our purpose to enliven this article 
by extracts from Locke’s notes and letters 
on the countries and capitals of continental 
Europe, where he traveled considerably and 
resided during his exile. He was'an admi- 
rable letter-writer, observant, sagacious, pic- 
torial, and it would have been both inter- 
esting and instructive to compare, with the 
help of such a guide, the state of Europe in 
the seventeenth with its condition in the 
nineteenth century; but the material nec- 
essarily, though reluctantly, omitted may 
serve to furnish forth an “ Editor’s Table” 
for months to come. The biography just 
given to the public by Mr. Fox Bourne, al- 
beit it may lack the full brilliancy of Mac- 
aulay’s historico-biographical essays, is nev- 
ertheless a solid, faithful, and most scholarly 
life of a great and good man, and will amply 
repay the perusal of readers learned and less 
learned alike. Meanwhile we take up the 
narrative at the period of Locke’s expulsion 
from Christ-church, in the year 1684. 

For a considerable time he had been fear- 
ing that England was not safe forhim. He 
shared the evil fortunes of his noble patron. 
Every reader of Macaulay’s history will rec- 


ollect how a priest, as the king lay dying, | 


was smuggled up the back stairs at White- 
hall to shrive the “Merry Monarch,” who 
found that the easiest mode of expiating his 
thousand sins, and so proved himself to have 
been all along a sort of Catholic in disguise. 


Shaftesbury had been long obnoxious to the 
Romish party; had been imprisoned, tried, 
and acquitted; and had at last become one 
of the most zealous promoters of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s pretensions to the succession. 
Locke himself was an eloquent defender of 
religious freedom, and of opinions so liberal 
that he would not submit to the dogmas of 
any sect. In short, his surroundings were 


| such that he could not miss being suspected. 


Hence in 1683 he retired to Holland, which 
was then the asylum of all sufferers for con- 
science’ sake. Some three months later, 
Monmouth himself fled to the same refuge, 
and our philosopher was not too humble in 
place to escape the vengeance of the perse- 
cutors. He must be punished for his sup- 
posed offenses, and the mischievous plans 
in which they believed him engaged must 
be checked. Accordingly, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1684, the Earl of Sunderland, at the 
king’s command, wrote to the dean of Christ- 
church (Dr. Fell, who had been re-instated 
at the Restoration, and made Bishop of Ox- 
ford) in the following words: “ My lord, the 
king being given to understand that one Mr. 
Locke, who belonged (!) to the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury,* and has upon several occa- 
sions behaved himself very factiously and 
undutifully to the government, is a student 
of Christ-church, his majesty commands me 
to signify to,your lordship that he would 
have him removed from being a student,” 
ete. Fell, to do him justice, remonstrated 
against the expulsion; but the king was in- 
exorable, and an alumnus whose name re- 
flects nearly as much lustre on Oxford as 
that of Newton does upon her sister univer- 
sity was arbitrarily and without a hearing 
cut off in disgrace by a king who was him- 
self a disgrace to the British throne. 

In Holland, sometimes at one city, some- 
times at another, he resided five years and 
a half, making friends with the learned men 
of that extraordinary country, enjoying the 
consideration and confidence of the distin- 
guished Englishmen who repaired or fled 
thither, denounced by the government at 
home, so that much of his time was passed 
in hiding, ultimately becoming favorably 
known to the Prince of Orange himself, and 
receiving the friendship of the Princess 
Mary, who, with her husband, assumed the 
sceptre of England on the abdication of her 
father, James the Second, in 1688. All this 
time the great essay was advancing toward 
completion, and the most precious posses- 
sion which Locke brought with him to En- 
gland was the manuscript over which he 
had been laboring for sixteen years. 


* Shaftesbury had fled to Holland and died there. 
It is curious that on his death-bed he avowed that the 
tenth chapter of the Essay concerning Human Under- 


standing had made him a Socinian. Socinus denied 
the Divine foreknowledge of the actions of voluntary 


| agents, 
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As Lord Macaulay says at the opening of 
bis third volume, “ The revolution had been 
accomplished.” William and Mary were 
now on the throne, and Locke did not fail 
of preferment. The king himself pressed 
on him any foreign mission that he might 
choose to accept; but he pleaded the state 
of his health in excuse, and was content 
with a commissionership which yielded him 
£200 a year for life. His desires were mod- 
erate and his needs were few; for another 
home, not, indeed, so splendid as Shaftes- 
bury’s, but even more affectionate, was open- 
ed to receive him. 

These were the days of ponderous litera- 
ture; and among the weighty authors of the 


time was the Kev. Ralph Cudworth, D.D., | 


master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. His 
greatest work, and that by which he is now 
best known, was The True Intellectual System 
of the Universe. (See Tulloch’s Rational The- 
ology, Vol. IL, p. 193.) His daughter Dama- 
ris had much of her father’s intellect and 
learning, but her talents and accomplish- 
ments were combined with a rare amiability 
and grace. At what time or under what 
precise circumstances she first became ac- 
quainted with Locke we are not able to say. 
All we know may be best expressed in her 
own modest words: “ My first acquaintance 
with him began when he was past the mid- 
dle age of man, and I but young. I can 
only pretend to have known him since his 
return out of Holland, though before his 
leaving England, in the year 1683, I had for a 
great part of about two years conversed fre- 
quently with him, and he favored me some- 
times with his correspondence during his 
continuance in Holland.” This lady, while 
Locke was in exile, married Sir Francis Mash- 
am, grandson of that Sir William Masham 


who took a conspicuous part in the Parlia- | 


mentary resistance to Charles the First, and 
therefore a hearty supporter of the new or- 
der of things. Sir Francis Masham’s coun- 
try-seat was Oates, in the county of Essex ; 
and as Locke on previous visits to the place 
had found the air advantageous to his health, 
his old friend Damaris Cudworth, now Lady 
Masham, united with her husband in beg- 
ging the philosopher, now in his sixtieth 
year, to make their house hishome. Writing 
to a learned friend in Holland (Limbarch), 
he says; “I have already told you that I was 
acquainted with the daughter of Dr. Cud- 
worth, and have spoken to you of her won- 
derful qualities. She is married to a baronet 
who represents this county in the present 
Parliament. They have received me as a 
guest in their house, and provided me an 
asylum that is very favorable to my health. 
The lady herself is so well versed in theo- 
logical and philosophical studies, and of such 
an original mind, that you will not find 
many men to whom she is not superior in 
wealth of knowledge and ability to profit by 





———— 


it. Her judgment is excellent, and I know 
few who can bring such clearness of thought 
to bear upon the most abstruse subjects, or 
such capacity for searching through and 
solving the difficulties of questions beyond 
the range, I do not say of most women, but 
even of most learned men.” With this most 
gifted and accomplished friend, amidst ele- 
gance and intellectual riches, our philoso- 
pher spent the remainder of his years in hap- 
piness and ease, but not in indolence or even 
leisure. 

One of Locke’s noblest peculiarities was 
that he thought and wrote not for fame, 
but truth. His treatises on Toleration, on 
Government, on Education, and such great 
subjects, he kept by him in manuscript, as 
he did the immortal essay, and only pub- 
lished them after he had viewed their sub- 
jects on all sides and in the best light then 
attainable, and coneluded that they were as 
conformable to truth as he could make them. 
It may be remarked also that, like his illus- 
trious friend Newton, he differed from many 
modern philosophic speculators in being a 
devout believer of Christianity, and in turn- 
ing his attention, at the close of life, to the 
defense and interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures. At length, full of years and 
honors, and after having fought a good fight 
for liberty and righteousness and truth, in 
the delightful home whose mistress was his 
devoted companion in health, and tended 
him through his last illness with a daugh- 
ter’s care, he expired at the venerable age 
of two-and-seventy years. ‘“ His death was 
like his life,” said Lady Masham, “truly pi- 
ous, yet natural, easy, and unaffected; nor 
can time, I think, ever produce a more emi- 
nent example of reason and religion than 
he was, living and dying.” His epitaph, in 
Latin, was written by himself, and the read- 
er may be curious to see it in English: “Stay, 
traveler: near this place lies JoHN LOCKE. 
If you ask what sort of man he was, the an- 
swer is that he was contented with his mod- 
est lot. Bred a scholar, he used his studies 
to contend for truth alone. This you may 
learn from his writings, which will show 
you any thing else that may be said about 
him more faithfully’ than the doubtful eu- 
logies of an epitaph. His virtues, if he had 
any, were too slight for him to offer them 
to his own credit or as an example to you. 
Let his vices be buried with him. Of good 
life you have an example, should you desire 
it, in the Gospel; of vice, would there were 
none any where; of mortality, surely (and 
you may profit by it) you have one here and 
every where. That he was born on the 29th 
of August, 1632, and that he died on the 28th 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1704, this 
tablet, which itself will quickly perish, is a 
record.” 

Of the biography just given to the public 
we have already spoken in terms of praise, 
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put we can not lay aside these volumes | lieve other women called it, but one of the 
without thanking Mr. Fox Bourne for the | most innocent and honest in the world. 
extensive and minute research and the ex- | Her brown eyes met yours eagerly, full of 
cellent judgment which have enabled him|a joyous good-fellowship for every thing 
to supply our libraries with a work whith | and every body alive. She poured out her 
henceforth will be a decisive authority con- story, too, in a light-hearted way, and in 
cerning all the events comprised in the life | the lowest, friendliest of voices. To see the 
of England's most illustrious metaphysician. | girl was to be her ally. “People will do 
jany thing for me—but publish my manu- 
pa scripts,” she said. 
MARCIA. She came from Mississippi; had been the 
NE winter morning a few years ago the | only white child on a poor plantation on 
( mail brought me a roll of MS. (with | the banks of the Yazoo. “Ihave only had 
one stamp too many, as if to bribe the post | such teaching as my mother could give: 
to care for so precious a thing) and a letter. | she had but two years with a governess. 
Every publisher, editor, or even the obscur-| We had no books nor newspapers, except 
est of writers receives such packages so oft- | an occasional copy of a magazine sent to us 
en as to know them ata glance. Halfadozen | by friends in the North.” Her mother was 
poems and a story—a blur of sunsets, duch-| the one central figure in the world to her 
esses, violets, bad French, and worse En-| then. In our after-intercourse she talked 
glish; not a solid grain of common-sense, | of her continually. “She is a little woman 
not a hint of reality or even of possibility, in | —less than 1; but she has one of the finest 
the whole of it. The letter—truth in every | minds in the world,” she would ery. “The 
word: formal, hard, practical,and the mean- | sight of any thing beautiful or the sound 
ing of it a woman’s cry for bread for her | of music sways her as the wind does a reed. 
hungry children. Each woman who writes | But she never was twenty miles from the 
such a letter fancies she is the first, that its | plantation: she has read nothing, knows 
pathos will move hard-heartec editors, and | nothing. My father thinks women are like 
that the extent of her need will supply the | mares—only useful to bring forth children. 
lack of wit, wisdom, or even grammar in} My mother’s children all died in babyhood 
her verses or story. Such appeals pour in| but me. There she has lived all her life, 
literally by the thousand every year to ev-| with the swamp on one side and the forest 
ery publishing office. The sickly daughter | of live-oak on the other: nothing to do, 
of a poor family ; the wife of a drunken hus- | nothing to think of. Oh, it was frightful! 
band; a widow; children that must be fed | With a mind like hers, any woman would go 
and clothed. What was the critic’s honest | mad, with that eternal forest and swamp, 
opinion of her work? how much would it| and the graves of her dead babies just in 
bring in dollars and cents? ete., ete. - |sight! She rubbed snuff a good deal to 
I did not open the letter that day. When | quiet herself, but of late years she has taken 
we reach middle age we have learned, | opium.” 
through rough experiences, how many trag-| “And you?” 
edies there are in our street or under our| “I left her. I hoped to do something for 
own roof which will be none the better for | us both. My mind is not of as high order 
our handling, and are apt, selfishly, to try | as hers, but it is very different from that of 
to escape the hearing of them. |most women. I shall succeed some day,” in 
This letter, however, when I opened it| the most matter-of-fact tones. “As soon 
next morning, proved to be not of a tragical | as I knew that I was a poet I determined 
sort. The writer was “not dependent on | to come to Philadelphia and go straight to 
her pen for support ;” she “had vowed her-| real publishers and real editors. In my 
self to literature ;” she “ was resolved to as-| country nobody had ever seen a man who 
sist in the Progress of humanity.” Scarcely | had written a book. Ever since I came 
had I laid down the letter when I was told | here I-find how hard it is to find out any 
that she waited below to see me. Thecard) thing about the business of authorship. 
she sent up was a bit of the fly-leaf of a book, | Medicine, or law, or blacksmithing—every 
cut oblong with scissors, and the name—| body knows the workings of those trades, 
Miss Barr—written in imitation of engray-| but people with pens in their hands keep 
ing. Her back was toward me when I} the secret of their craft like Freemasons,” 
came down, and I had time to read the same | langhing. 
sham stylishness written all over her thin “You came alone ?” 
little person. The sleazy black silk was| “Quite alone. I hired a little room over 
looped in the prevailing fashion, a sweeping | a baker’s shop in Pine Street. They are a 
white plume drooped from the cheap hat, | very decent couple, the baker and his wife. 
and on her hands were washed cotton gloves. | I board myself, and send out my manu- 
Instead of the wizened features of the | scripts. They always come back to me.” 
“dead beat” which I expected, she turned} “Where do you send them ?” 
on me a child’s face: an ugly face, I be-| “Oh,every where. I can show you print- 
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ed forms of rejection from every magazine | 
and literary newspaper in the country,” 
opening and shutting again a black sachel 
on her lap. “I have written three novels, 
and sent them to the s’ and wt. 
They sent them back as unavailable. But 
they never read them. I trick them this 
a-way: I put a loose blue thread between 
the third and fourth pages of the mannu- 
script, and it is always there when it comes 
back.” Her voice broke a little, but she 
winked her brown eyes and laughed bravely. 

“How long have you been here ?” 

“Three years.” 

“Tmpossible! You are but a child.” 

“Tam twenty. I had an article publish- 
ed once in a Sunday paper,” producing a slip 
about two inches long. 

Three years, and only that little grain of 
success! She had supported herself mean- 
while, as I learned afterward, by sewing 
men’s socks for a firm in Germantown. 

“You are ready to give up now ?” 

“No; not if it were ten years instead of 
three.” 

Yet I can swear there was not a drop 
of New England blood in her little body. 
One was certain, against all reason, that 
she would succeed. When even such puny 
creatures as this takes the world by the 
throat in that fashion, they are sure to con- 
quer it. 

Her books and poems must, I think, have 
seemed unique to any editor. The spelling 
was atrocious; the errors of grammar in ev- 
ery line beyond remedy. The lowest pupil 
in our public schools would have detected 
her ignorance on the first page. There was, 
too, in all she said or wrote an occasional 
gross indecency, such as a child might show: 
her life on the plantation explainedit. Like 
Juliet, she spoke the language of her nurse. 
But even Shakspeare’s nurse and Juliet | 
would not be allowed nowadays to chatter 
at will in the pages of a family magazine. 

But in all her ignorance, mistakes, and 
weaknesses there was no trace of imitation. 
She plagiarized nobody. There was none 
of the usual talk of countesses, heather, 
larks, or emotions of which she knew noth- 
ing. She painted over and over again her 
own home on the Yazoo: the hot still sun- 
shine, the silence of noon, the swamp, the 
slimy living things in the stagnant ponds, 
the semi-tropical forest, the house and ne- 
gro quarters, with all their dirt and dreary 
monotony. It was a picture which remain- 
ed in the mind strong and vivid as a desert 
by Géréme or a moor by Boughton. 

There could be but one kind of advice to 
give her—to put away pen and ink, and for 
three years at least devote herself to hard 
study. She would, of course, have none of 
such counsel. The popular belief in the | 
wings of genius, which can carry it over hard 
work and all such obstacles as ignorance of | 








her a marked example. Work was for com. 
monplace talent, not for those whose veins 


| were full of the divine ichor. 


Meanwhile she went on sewing socks, and 
sending off her great yellow envelopes, with 
stamps to bring them back. 

“Stamps and paper count up so fast!” sho 
said, with a laugh, into which had grown a 
pitiful quaver. She would take not a pen- 
ny of aid. “Ishall not starve. When the 
time has come for me to know that I have 
failed, I can go back to my own country 
and live like the other women there.” 

Meanwhile her case very nearly reached 
starvation. I remember few things more 
pathetic than the damp, forlorn little figure 
in a shabby water-proof, black sachel in 
hand, which used to come to my door through 
the snows and drenching rains that winter. 
Her shoes were broken, and her hands shriv- 
eled blue with cold. Buta plated gilt chain 
or a scarlet ribbon used to flaunt somewhere 
over the meagre, scant poverty. Sometimes 
she brought news with her. She had work 
given her—to collect a column of jokes for 
a Sunday paper, by which she made three 
dollars a week. But she lost it from trying 
to insert her own matter, which could not 
well be reckoned as funny sayings. One 
day she came flushed with excitement. 
Somebody had taken her through the Acad- 
emy of Design and a private gallery of en- 
gravings then on exhibition. She had a 
keen, just eye for form and color, and the 
feeling of a true artist for both. 

“That is what I could have done,” she 
said, after keeping silence a long while. 
“But what chance hadI? Inever even saw 
a picture at home, except those which were 
cut out of illustrated papers. There seemed 
to be no way for me but to write.” 

It was suggested to her that she might 
find the other way even now. Painting, de- 
signing, wood-engraving, were expressions 
for a woman’s mind, even though, like her 
own, it was “one of the finest in the world.” 

She did not smile. “It is too laté,” she 
said. “I willgoonasIhave begun. But it 
is a pity my mother and I had not known 
of such things.” 

After that her light-hearted courage seem- 
ed to give way. She persevered, but it was 
with dogged, indomitable resolution, and 
little hope. 

One day in the spring I was summoned to 


/see a visitor on business. I found a tall, 


lank young man stalking up and down the 
room, the most noticeable point about him 


| the shock of red hair and whisker falling 


over his neck and greasy coat collar. The 
face was that of an ignorant, small-minded 
man. But it was candid and not sensual. 
He came straight toward me. “Is Marcia 
Barr here ?” 
“No; she has been gone for an hour.” 
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He damned his luck in a white heat of 


rage, which must, I thought, have required | 


come time to kindle. Indeed, I found he 


had been pacing up and down the street 
half the morning, having seen her come in. 
She had gone out by a side door. 

“T caught a glimpse of her half a mile off. 
[ have come to Philadelphia three times this 
year to find her. Good God! how rank poor 


she is! Where does she live ?” 

I could not tell him, as Marcia had long 
ago left the baker’s, and changed her quar- 
ters every month. 

“ And I reckon I'll have to wait until she 
comes hyah again. Tell her it’s Zack Biron, 
the overseer’s son, on—on business.” 

He was not long in unveiling his busi- 
ness, Which any woman would soon have 
guessed. He had come to bring Marcia 
home and marry her. He had always 
“wanted her,” and the old colonel, her 
father, had promised he should marry her 
provided he could bring her back from her 
mad flight. The colonel was dead, and he 
was now “runnin’ the plantation for ole 
madam. She’s no better than a walkin’ 
corpse, With that damned drug she chews. 


She can’t keep still now: walks, walks inces- | 


sant about the place, with her eyes set an’ 
the skin eclingin’ to her bones. I couldn’t 
’a borne it, I ashuah you, but for the sake 
of findin’ Marcia.” 

Two months passed, in which he haunted 
the house. But Marcia did not come. She 
had begun to frequent newspaper offices, 
and occasionally was given a trifling bit 
of work by the managers of the reporting 
corps—a description of the dresses at a 
Miinnerchor ball to write, or a puff of some 
coming play, ete. She came at last to tell 
me of what she had done. 

“Tt is miserable work. I would rather 
sew the heels of stockings; but the stock- 
ing looms have stopped, and I must live a 
little longer, at any rate. I think I have 
something to say, if people only would hear 
it.” 

I told her of Biron and his chase for her. 

“T saw him outside the window the last 
time I was here. That was the reason I 
went out by the side street. I knew he was 
looking for me. You will not tell him I 
have been here ?” 

“But, Marcia, the man seems honest and 
kindly—” 

“Tf he found me,” in the same quiet tone, 
“he would marry me and take me back to 
the plantation.” 

“ And you are not ready to give up?” 

“No, I will not give up. Ishall get into 
the right groove at last,” with the infectious 
little langh which nobody could resist. 

The water-proof cloak was worn down 
quite into the cotton by this time, and the 
straw hat had been darned around the rag- 
ged edge. But there was a cheap red rose 


| come to you. 








in it. Her cheek-bones showed high, and 
her eyes shone out of black hollows. 

“No, I have no cough, and I don’t need 
medicine,” she said, irritably, when ques- 
tioned. “TI have had plenty of offers of 
help. But I’d rather steal than take alms.” 
She rose hastily and buttoned her cloak. 

“This man Biron waits only a word to 
He is faithful as a dog.” 

She nodded carelessly. Biron, or a return 
to her old home, held no part in her world, it 
was plain to see. 

I was out of the city for several months. 
A few weeks after my return I saw in the 
evening paper one day, in the usual list of 
crimes and casualties, an item headed “ Piti- 
able Case.—A young woman named Burr was 
arrested yesterday on charge of theft, and 
taken to the Central Station. About eleven 
o'clock the other women in the cell where 
she was confined perceiving that she lay on 
a bench breathing in a stertorous manner, 
summoned Lieutenant Pardy, who found 
life to be almost extinct. A physician was 
called, who discovered that the woman had 
swallowed some poisonous drug. With her 
first breath of returning consciousness she 
protested her innocence of the charge. She 
appears to have been in an extreme state 
of want. But little hope is entertained of 
her recovery.. Miss Burr is favorably known, 
we believe, as a writer of some ability for 
the daily press.” 

In spite of the difference of name, it must 
be Marcia. 

When we reached the Central Station we 
were told that her discharge was already 
procured. She had friends who knew what 
wires to work. In the outer room were half 
a dozen young men, reporters, a foreman of 
a printing-room, and one or two women, 
dramatic or musical critics. There is as 
eager an esprit de corps among that class of 
journalists as among actors. They were 
all talking loudly, and zealous in defense of 
“little Marty,” as they called her, whom 
they declared to be “a dunce so far as head 
went, but pure and guileless as a child.” 

“T knew she was devilishly hard up,” said 
one, “ but never suspected she was starving. 
She would not borrow a dollar, she had that 
pride in her.” 

Marcia was still in the cell, lying on an 
iron stretcher. The Mississippian, Biron, 
was with her, kneeling on the floor in his 
shirt sleeves, chafing her hand. He had 
taken off his coat to wrap about her. 

“T’ve a good Quaker nurse and a room 
ready for her at the Continental the min- 
ute she can be moved,’ he whispered. 
“Look a-here!” turning down the poor bit 
of lace and red ribbon at her throat, his 
big hairy hand shaking. “Them bones is 
a’most through the skin! The doctor says 
it’s hunger—hunger! And I was eatin’ 
three solid meals a day—like a beast!” 
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Hunger had almost done its work. There 
was but a feeble flicker of life left in the 
emaciated little body ; not enough to know 
or speak to us when at last she opened her 
dull eyes. 

“None o’ them folks need consarn them- 
selves any furder about her,” said Biron, 
savagely. ‘She'll come home to her own 
now, thank God, and be done with rubbishy 
book-makers. Mrs, Biron will live like a 
lady.” 

Two or three weeks later, the most splen- 
did of hired phaetons stopped at my door, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Biron sent up their cards. 
Mr. Biron was glowing with happiness. It 
asserted itself offensively somehow in the 
very jingling of his watch chain and tie of 
his cravat. 

“We return immediately to the planta- 
tion,” he said, grandiloquently. “I reckon 
largely on the effect of her native air in re- 
storin’ Mrs. Biron to health.” 

Marcia was magnificent in silk and plumes, 
the costliest that her owner’s money could 
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buy. Her little face was pale, howey; r, 
and she looked nobody in the eye. 

“ We leave for the South to-morrow,” sho 
said, calmly, “and I shall not return to Pjyi|- 
adelphia. I have no wish to return.” 

“Shall I send you books or papers, Mar- 
cia?” 

“No, I thank you; nothing.” 

When they rose to go, her husband said. 
“Mrs. Biron has some—rubbish she wishes 
to leave with you. Hyah!” calling out of 
the window. “You nigger, bring that thal 
bag!” 

It was the old black sachel. Marcia took 
it in her white-gloved hands, half opened it, 
shut it quickly, came up closer. ° 

“These are my manuscripts,” she said. 
“Will you burn them for me? All: do not 
leave a line, a word. I could not do it.” 

I took the sachel, and they departed. Mr. 
Biron was vehement in his protestations of 
friendship and invitations to visit the plan- 
tation. But Marcia did not say a word, even 
of farewell. 





TORM. 


Up from mirk midnight to the dawn, 
Waking, I heard the wild wind-rout, 
With sobbing wail and gusty shout, 
Sweep through the elms that skirt the lawn. 


Those patriarchs of their race, whose leaves 
Scarce murmured as the zephyrs passed, 
Now groaned in concert with the blast, 

And with their branches smote the eaves. 


Dim broke the morn along the crags 
That eastward loom above the sea, 
And long processions sailed a-lee 

Of vapory forms, like weird hags. 


Now in one sheeted flood it rains; 
But the slant wind, with headlong force, 
Caught it in its impetuous course, 

And dashed it on the trembling: panes. 


Anon the sun looked through the rift, 

But pallid as his sister moon 

When glows on high night’s sober noon, 
Chasing through heaven the flying drift. 


At length, uprising toward his height, 
Majestic moves the orb of day, 
And subject nature owns his sway, 
And the spent storm attests his might. 


Gone the long night’s tempestuous dream, 
And mountain vale and forest aisle 
And earth’s broad fields: serenely smile, 

Subdued by that alkcheering beam. 


And all is still, save from afar 


That one low murmur evermore, : 
.° Where the long roll beats on the shore, 


And wind and wave wage war on war. 


GerorGe Lunt. 
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THE DONATION PARTY AT 
WILLOWBROOK. 


O many confused and contradictory ru- | 
S mors have been circulated about that | 
last donation party that I (who have heard | 
the whole story from my friend and neigh- | 
bor Miss Mix) would like to give the world | 
a plain, unvarnished account of the whole | 
festivity. 

Let me, then, introduce my informant, | 
Miss Melissa Mix, spinster, owning to forty, | 
moderately well endowed with this world’s | 
goods, housekeeper and care-taker for her 
only brother Ralph, some years her senior, | 
both of them prominent members of the 
Willowbrook church—and thus heralded, | 
she shall tell you the story she told me. 

“Of course we can’t give our minister | 
much of a salary, you know, Miss Harwood; | 
but we’ve always calkilated to get a man 
whose heart wasn’t set on filthy lucre, as | 
the ’Postle says. | 

“T must own we hain’t had much success, | 
for, would you believe it? out of five can- | 
didates that preached here the year we built | 
the church, not one was willin’ to stay and | 
do the Lord’s work. 

“Why, there’s only about sixty families | 
in our church, and it was settled that first } 
winter that six dollars a family would be a} 
fair tax, makin’ nigh onto four hundred a} 
year, you see; yet it’s wonderful what trou- 
ble we’ve had to git a pastor. 

“Brother Ralph thought that mebbe if | 
we had a parsonage it would help us; so he | 
and the other trustees bought that nice Lit- | 
tle cottage where Miss Gray used to live, | 
with a whole rod of land belongin’ to it; 
but, law! ’twa’n’t of no use; none of’em staid 
the year out; and I was clean discouraged. 

“When Mr. Ormsby came, nigh on three | 
year ago, he seemed more reasonable than | 
the rest, though he asked if we couldn’t | 
furnish part of the parsonage for him, as 
they was only new beginners, and hadn’t | 
much housekeepin’ stuff. 

“Well, the ladies was so well pleased with | 
him that they took right hold of the work | 
(he was to come back in a fortnight) and | 
got lots of things together. 

“There was a handsome pincushion made 
for each of the bedrooms—there’s three on | 
’em in the house—and half a dozen tidies 
for the parlor, and a case for his shavin’ pa- | 
per, and all sent in the first week. 

“You’ve heerd him preach, Miss Harwood, | 
and you know how interestin’ he was, and | 
what a beautiful reader and singer too. | 
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Ormsby’s study, and the deacon he sent us a 
cookin’ stove out of his own kitchen. He'd 
just bought a new one for Miss Stiles, and 
he come over and put it up himself, which 
I thought was uncommon kind. 

“Then we took up a contribution to buy 
some furniture, but ready money was skurse 
just then, so we only raised enough to git 
a pair of chiny vases and an inkstand. 

“But Silas Hart, that sold ’em to us, was 
one of our members, so he threw in a chiny 
dog for the baby and a match-box for the 
parson’s wife. 

“Miss Jones and Uncle Midian sent in a 
new painted bedstead and a kitchen table, 


| and so I told Ralph I'd give ’em a couple of 


kitchen chairs and our cradle, the one we 
So I did, and I pieced 
a real handsome little quilt for the cradle, a 
sunflower pattern, all out of spick and span 
new calico too. 

“Well, it’s ’most too bad to tell, but Mandy 


| Jones, who went to help Miss Ormsby git to 


rights, told me that she did act dreadful, and 
not a bit becomin’ a minister’s wife. 

“She went all round the house lookin’ as 
if she was ready to cry, and at last she sot 
down in the parlor on her trunk, and began 
to laugh at the vases and the inkstand, and 
then wound up by findin’ fault with the 
stove, which she said looked as if it came 
out of the ark. 

“T’ve always thought she made her hus- 
band discontented, for Mr. Ormsby was such 
a meek, quiet, unselfish man that he never 
would have made any trouble if she hadn’t 
been always complainin’ and puttin’ him up 
to grumble. 

“But ’m wanderin’ off from my story—I 
started to tell you about the donation party. 
You see, the first year we got along splendid 
with it, and I must say I never saw a better 
tea table spread than we set that night for 
Miss Ormsby. 

“But that woman never could be satisfied, 
and she said afterward that it wouldn’t take 
more than two such parties to ruin any 
family ! 

“Tt seems she found fault because we all 
staid to tea with ’em, jest as if we hadn’t a 


| right to our tea after sendin’ in all the vict- 


uals for it. 

“But I don’t know as Aunt Betsy did do 
exac’ly right, for she took Miss Ormsby’s pre- 
serves to put on the table, and they was 
all eat that night, and I s’pose that put her 
out some. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, the second year 
come round, and it was read out in meetin’ 


Why, I declare I took real comfort goin’ to that the donation party would be given the 


church and sittin’ under such preachin’ ; 
and so we all did, I’m sure. 


“But I was tellin’ you about what we | 
Well, Deacon Stiles’s daughter | or three times, as if he had somethin’ per- 


gave him. 

Sally made a drawin’ of the church, and 

framed it in pine cones, to hang in Mr. 
Vou. LIIL—No, 318.—59 


next Friday. 
“Mr. Ormsby read the notice, and then he 
looked all round and cleared his throat two 


tickler to say, but after waitin’ a minute he 
changed his mind and sat down. 
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“T thought he acted kinder queer, but I 
was quite taken up with noticin’ Miss Orms- 
by. She got as red as could be, and when 
meetin’ was dismissed she jest hurried out 
as if she didn’t want any one to speak to her. 

“Well, Friday came, and by three o’clock 
we was mostly all at the parsonage. Mr. 
Ormsby looked dreadful sober, more as if it 
was a funeral than a merry-makin’, I must 
say; but his wife was awful. She was jest 
as huffy and short as she could be with ev- 
ery one, and she went and locked the study 
door and put the key in her pocket right be- 
fore us all, as if she was afraid we'd touch 
some of Mr. Ormsby’s papers or books. 

“Bimeby we began to think about settin’ 
the table; so Aunt Betsy, Mandy Jones, and 
me went out in the kitchen to unpack the 
contributions. There was some pertaters 
and turnips (them we put in the suller), a 
piece of corned beef, two or three biled 
hams, a pot of butter, some apple sass, a big 
cheese, and such a lot of biscuits it would 
have taken all night to count ’em. 

“T began to be scart when we took out 
panful after panfuk of biscuit, and no cake 
to speak of. At last we come to Miss Jones’s 
basket, and there we found ‘lection cake, as 
well as a great batch of molasses cookies. 

“T was glad enough I’d sent pound-cake 
and crullers; but somehow when the table 
was ready, there was more biscuits on it 
than any thing else, though we did the best 
we could. 

“Mr. Johnson sent tea and coffee from his 
store, besides sugar and crackers ; and Amos 
Hull he brought a bag of nuts and some ap- 
ples for the young folks after supper, he said. 

“There was so many there that we had to 
divide ’em into three lots, the dinin’-room 
bein’ small; and it was ’most seven o’clock 
when they got through eatin’. 

“Aunt Betsy staid with me to clear up 


some; and I thought I never should get all | 


the biscuits put away, for they ’most filled 
the pan‘ry. 

“For all there had been so many eaten, yet 
there was piles and piles left, and, as Aunt 
Betsy said, they wouldn’t need to bake for 
a month to come. 

“Tt happened so that I didn’t go out much 
the week after the donation party, but, the 
second Sunday after, I started off good and 
early for church, and as I turned the corner 
by the parsonage, I saw something that 
’most took my breath away. Every one of 
them sharp-pointed pickets round the house 
and garden had a good biscuit stuck right 
atop of it! Yes, Miss Harwood, jest as sure 


as you live, there was Aunt Betsy’s nice 


raised biscuit—I could tell hern by the 
shape—and Miss Hull’s rusks, and Miss 
Stiles’s soda biscuit, and every one of ’em 
wasted in that shameful way. 

“Well, I stood and looked—I hadn’t the 
strength to move—and pretty soon some of 








| the ladies came along and jined me; and 
| there we all stood till the last bell began to 
|ring, talkin’ the matter over, and feelin’ 
pretty mad, I can tell you. ; 

“ Mr. Ormsby had a good sermon that day, 
| but I could hardly hear a word, my mind was 
| so full of the biscuits. 
| “Miss Ormsby warn’t there, and as soon 

as the last hymn was sung, he got up and 
said that he had had a call from a chureh 
in the far West, and that he had made up 
his mind that it was his duty to accept it. 
He went on to say that he would like to go 
| that same week, and then, without so much 
;as tellin’ us that he was sorry to leave us, 
or offerin’ to wait until we could get some 
one else, he gave the benediction and dis- 
missed us. 

“T can tell you there was talk enough 
when we got out that mornin’, and some of 
the folks thought we onght to ’p’int a com- 
mittee to ask Miss Ormsby about it, but 
| brother Ralph said, ‘No; if they was goin’, 
| let em go peaceable ;’ so they all agreed to 
say nothin’ at all. 
| “We heard afterward from little Johnny 
| Hall, who was playin’ near the parsonage 
|late on Saturday afternoon, that Mr. Orms- 

by he brought the biscuits out in a big bas- 
| ket, and then Miss Ormsby she helped him 
| to stick them on the pickets, and she laugh- 
|ed all the time as if it was a good joke. 
“T don’t want to judge any body, but I 
never did think that woman was fit for a 
| minister’s wife, and I don’t think so now. 

“Well, they moved off, bag and baggage, 
on Wednesday of that week, and we’ve nev- 
er heard from Mr. Ormsby since, and I don’t 
know as we want to, seein’ he hurt our feel- 
in’s so, though we’ve never found as good a 
preacher as he was, and never will.” 

And this was Miss Melissa’s story. 


} 
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RARITY. 
In dreams I found a wondrous land, 
Radiant with roses on each hand. 


No grasses, trees, nor shrubs were there, 
But roses blossoming every where. 


Great velvet-petaled blooms were these ; 
Red millions trembled in each breeze. 


They swept toward the horizon’s verge 
In many a splendid ample surge; 
They spread on all sides one intense 
Monotony of magnificence. 
Then suddenly, where my pathway ran, 
Loomed the vague presence of a man. 
And in his clasp, with strange delight, 
I saw one daisy, glimmering white. 
Such daisies bloom in slender sprays 
By throngs among June’s meadowed ways. 
Yet all my soul, at this weird hour, 
Leaned out to that one simple flower. 
For chastely, delicately fair, 
And better still, supremely rare, 
It wore a pastoral charm so sweet, 
This lovely lissom Marguerite, 
That seeing it was like dear a 

} To me, whose whole heart loathed a rose. 
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Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


rYP\HOSE who recall Vivian Grey and the Young 
Duke when they were published, and who 
have followed the career of their author, and 


| But Disraeli was enlisted for Disraeli, not for 
| England. He was one of Caravaggio’s gambling 
| cavaliers in plumed hat and slashed doublet, and 


faithfully read Lothair, must have smiled as they | he played the cards in his hand toe his own ad- 


saw that Disraeli, at the age of seventy-two, had | vantage. 


become an earl. 
dandy; the brilliant and unsparing Commoner, who 
was as much the Murat of the House as his Tory 
predecessor as Prime Minister was the Rupert of 


The men can be measured now. Sir 


The audacious and sentimental | Robert died.a Commoner, and Disraeli will die an 
}earl But, of the two Prime Ministers, which will 


England remember as having more wisely served 
her? Whose statue, of the twa, will she regard 


debate; the descendant of Spanish and Venetian | with reverence and pride ? 


Jews who had become the Conservative head of | 


It is a curious and significant fact that the 


the Protestant British government ; the man who comments upon Mr. Disraeli’s “elevation” treat 


had given his name an individual distinction, like 


am and Peel, and Bright and Gladstone—has now 
tumbled up stairs into the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Disraeli disappears under the coronet of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 
ceedingly ludicrous in this ending of his career, 
and the more ludicrous because it is entirely char- 
acteristic. The chief impression of Disraeli’s life 
is that of theatrical effect. It is this which pro- 
duces the feeling in shrewd observers that he is a 
brilliant charlatan. They find nothing amidst all 
his talent and accomplishment and tact and mar- 


velous political daring and efficiency which im- | 


plies deep conviction or principle. His career is 
like one of his own novels. It leaves the impres- 
sion of gayety, artificiality, audacity, cleverness, 
low ideals, and a mock greatness. Vivian Grey 
has at last donned the strawberry leaves, and dies 
a duke. 

Yet to call him a charlatan is not to deny him 
very great address and unquestionable ability. A 


dandy of the Hebrew race does not become the 
Tory chief and Prime Minister of England with- 
out a long and continuous struggle, in which he 


wins by main force every inch of the way. The 
way, indeed, was smoothed by circumstances. He 
naturally preferred a political to a literary career, 
because its prizes were more immediate and tan- 
gible, and gratified a love of display. Moreover, 
in England it is in popular estimation the great 
career, His early stories show that his thoughts 
were busy with it, and he finally decided to be a 
Tory, probably for two reasons—one that his im- 
agination was touched by the romance of estab- 
lished and traditional conservatism, and the other 
that success, if more difficult, would be sweeter 
and more signal. Undoubtedly he agreed with 
Mill that while all Conservatives are not stupid, 
yet stupid people are generally Conservatives. 
But while this may have assured him of the ab- 
sence of actual rivalry, he knew that the very 
dullness of the squirearchy and the pride of the 
peerage would oppose a passive and unreasoning 
resistance. The squire is not dazzled with brill- 
iancy, and my lord despises it. 

But John Bull can see when an opponent is 
worried, and he heartily enjoys it. So when Dis- 


wheeling and darting around him, pricking and 
stinging and goading, like a lithe Bedouin fleetly 
curveting about a slow and ponderously plodding 
caravan, the squirearchy chuckled and cheered, 
and delighted in the saucy onslaught. Disraeli 
attacked Peel when Peel was the truly wise En- 
glishman, and when England needed the very 
British pluck and hold which Peel displayed. 


| arm.” 
There is something ex- | 








| it rather as an abasement. Thackeray goes far 
Pym and Pitt, and Fox and Canning, and Brough- | 


to persuade us that every Englishman is at heart 
a snob. “I myself should be glad to be seen 
walking down Piccadilly with a duke on each 
But despite the awe which Lord Tom 
Noddy inspires, it is plain that there is general 
regret when a clever man consents to become 
Lord Tom Noddy. This goes far to show, on the 
other hand, that there is a genuine admiration of 
ability, and that the untitled family name which 


| a man’s talent or service has distinguished is more 


honorable than a peerage. 


i 


“ A peerage or West- 
minster Abbey !”” said Nelson as he went into bat- 
tle. But no other name than Nelson upon his 
tomb could satisfy his country. A title which 
comes at seventy-two is of necessity lustreless. 
The Earl of Beaconsfield can never make the title 
iliustrious. He can found no family, for he is 
childless. He gains no distinction. He is al- 
ready rich enough, and all that can be said of 
him in the splendid exile of the Upper Chamber 
is that the old man under the Beaconsfield cor- 
onet, the peer without ancestry and without de- 
scendants, was once Benjamin Disraeli. 

Tue Easy Chair has no kinship of any kind 
to that illustrious and reverend “ Grandfather's 
Chair” which is dear to us all, but it is the fre- 
quent recipient of confidences and requests that 
imply in it a kind of grandfatherly character. 
Among the most common of these are inquiries 
about courses of reading and study, and especial- 
ly from young women. They are generally per- 
sons who would prefer ‘to study at home, whom 
circumstances or feeling forbid to undertake the 
college life of Vassar or Cornell, but who have 
a strong desire and sufficient time for solid and 
earnest study. For all these, its friends and cor- 
respondents, the Easy Chair has good news to 
impart. In almost every neighborhood there is 
now some excellent public library accessible. But 
to most of those who would gladly make the best 
use of it, it is very likely to be a labyrinth with- 
out a clew. What is most needed is intelligent 
direction and guidance. And this is precisely 
what is sought to be supplied by a truly humane 
society established in Boston, of which Mr. Hig- 


| ginson gives some instructive and interesting de- 
raeli attacked Peel, dashing and flashing and | 


tails, and which will be especially welcome to the 
inquiring friends whom the Easy Chair has men- 
tioned. 

The society to promote studies at home is 
now three years old, and its short life is full of 
good works. Its object is to encourage young 
women to devote a part of every day to system- 
atic and thorough study; and its method is the 
arrangement of courses of reading and study, 
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with proper directions and advice, and the yearly 
distribution of certificates of progress from the 
examiners and managers. Student members must 
be at least seventeen years old, they must pay 
two dollars annually for printing, postage, etc., 
and they are expected to try honestly to devote 
a certain time to their work. It is thus a purely 
voluntary association, and implies a sincere in- 
terest in the object. Indeed, there is no con- 
ceivable reason why any one who does not wish 
to share the advantages of the society should 
trouble herself to join it, as there is no collateral 
benefit except that which springs from hearty co- 
operation. Whoever wishes to join as a student 
can procure a programme of studies from Miss 
Ticknor, 9 Park Street, Boston; and having se- 
lected a course of study, she receives special 
directions. The term of study and correspond- 
ence is from October 1 to June I. In June a 
wholly optional written examination takes place 
in Boston, and students are invited to send essays 
in English, French, or German on subjects of their 
own choice. 

This, as Mr. Higginson truly says, is merely or- 
ganized aid given by the elder and more experi- 
enced to the younger and inexperienced. It is, 
in fact, precisely the service, performed in the 
best and most careful manner, which is so often 
asked of the Easy Chair. The results are very 
gratifying. During the first year there were forty- 
five student members; during the second, eighty- 
two; and during the last year there were 298, 
living in 162 places, in twenty-eight States and 
Canada, and as far as Florida and Louisiana. Of 
this number, sixty-seven per cent., or 204 students, 
have done satisfactorily. The average time of 
study has been eight hours weekly; the largest 
time, about five hours daily; and the smallest, 
two hours weekly. The studies have been histo- 
ry, English literature, science, art, German, and 
French. The committee now includes members 
from Maine, New York, and New Jersey as well 
as from Massachusetts, and as the good work goes 
on there will undoubtedly be other chief local cen- 
tres. The object is very simple. It is mainly 
judicious counsel for those who really desire it, 
and a more sensible and useful society for the 
purpose we do not know. The Easy Chair here- 
by solemnly resigns its function as counselor of 
local reading and study to the society for the en- 
couragement of studies at home. 





Now that Daniel Deronda is fairly ended and 
universally read, there are the usual criticisms 
about “ plot” and “art,” but, upon the whole, it 
is agreed that it is one of the most striking and 
admirable works in English fiction. The very 
ardor with which, in private conversation, each 
disputant insists upon his view of what should 
have been, shows the deep and strong hold which 
the reality of the story has taken upon every 
mind. It is decried as a failure in some of the 
English and American papers. But, upon close 
inquiry, it appears that the failure consists in 
what is called the inadequate conclusion. It is 
asserted that Deronda himself is but an unfulfill- 
ed promise, and that the legitimate catastrophe is 
avoided by a melodramatic artifice. But the art- 
ist shows things both as they are and as the im- 
agination sees them, and this is peculiarly the 
triumph of Daniel Deronda. The hero, indeed, 
marries Mirah, who is but the secondary hero- 





| 


ine, and he consecrates his life to what probably 
seems to most readers a foolish and futile pur. 
pose. But nothing, in the usual sense of the word 

can be more “natural” than that, being just the 
man he is, Deronda should do exactly that. The 
key of his character is self-sacrifice, and he is ful] 
of romantic susceptibility and moral enthusiasm, 

His heart, his conscience, and his imagination are 
all bound up in the race to which he discovers in 
fact, as by deep inward attraction he had already 
discovered, that he belongs. The consecration is 
a moral necessity. It is the inevitable develop. 
ment of the man. 

The tale is not primarily a love story in the 
ordinary sense. It is one of the great illustra. 
tions of the author’s power that in a story of so 
high an order the love passages are secondary, 
It is rather taken for granted, when Deronda res- 
cues Mirah, that he will marry her. That is ac. 
cepted. But the interest of the tale is not the 
development of his love, but the issue of his re- 
lation with Gwendolen. It is plain from the first 
that he can not marry her, She is always a little 
second-rate, and jars the refinement of his nature. 
But she is so positive and commanding, so hand- 
some and forlorn, that the result is an issue of 
fascinating interest. For the relation between 
Deronda and Gwendolen is the real story, his 
marriage, as often with such a man, not being 
the significant and striking event of his life. As 
we said last month, he awakens Gwendolen to a 
soul; he elevates her being, and, in the strictest 
sense, he saves her. 

Now the catastrophe which is called melodra- 
matic was essential to show that the salvation 
was really accomplished. The ordeal of her mar- 
ried life is most vividly described. The modern 
human devil of good society is,subtly drawn in 
Grandeourt. The inevitable hate is in the heart 
of the wild, strong, and wayward woman, utterly 
undisciplined and friendless. She clings to De- 
ronda as to the good angel who shows her a possi- 
ble peace of which she had not dreamed, and the 
death of Grandcourt under the precise circum- 
stances was necessary to show how really com- 
plete was Gwendolen’s spiritual regeneration. She 
had the means of gratifying her natural hatred to 
the utmost thrust upon her, and the very morbid- 
ness of her subsequent self-reproach shows that 
she did not use them. She distrusted herself even 
in the reminiscence. But Deronda sees, and the 
reader sees, that it is not what she did, but what 
she feared that in suth a situation she would have 
done, that troubles her. The distinctions in the 
culmination of the story are as finely as they 
are firmly drawn; and as the unexpressed eon- 
clusion of the whole, the author means, possibly, 
to suggest that the simple power of character 
which succors a single human soul may be hope- 
fully consecrated to the elevation of a race. 

There will be many opinions of the plot and 
the literary art and of many details of Daniel De- 
ronda, but there can be but one view of its ex- 
traordinary power. There has never been more 
earnestness, or force, or insight in the English 
novel than are shown by George Eliot, and many 
of the recognized masters of English fiction have 
shown no such claim as she to the highest excel- 
lence in the craft. The spell which Scott exer- 
cised over our fathers and grandparents was not 
so subtle as this later magic. The audience of 
which George Eliot is conscious is not of those 
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who would be amused merely, nor of those who | feeds on sponge-cake, and poisons the neighbor- 


would find in every tale a sermon of reform, nor | hood with its fetid breath, to the huge mastiff 
of shrewd men of the world in clubs and libra-| that bounds in surly silence over the wall at 
ries. She speaks to the deep human conscious- | Farmer Goshen’s, and makes for your horse, there 
ness in all these, the heart that suffers, the con- | is an ascending scale, without a break, from mere 
science that corrects, the hope that inspires. It | nuisance and annoyance to serious peril. Yet 
is not an “idle tale” she tells. She is not a jest- | Farmer Goshen is just as dull and selfish about 
er below the salt. She is, like Shakespeare and | the matter as the widow Chuckwill. She can 
all the masters, a wise interpreter of not imagine that any body should be such a brute 
“The still sad music of humanity.” | as not to like her darling little Mopsy-wopsy, and 
he thinks a man a fool who is troubled because 
Mr. Tiss has not been idle in these latter days, | a dog leaps at him over a wall. Mr. Tibs, whose 
but has steadily prosecuted his studies of dogs, | valuable discourse the Easy Chair is substantial- 
and has continually arrived at his old conclusions | ly repeating, became at this point so eloquent 
that they promote selfishness in their owners to | and energetic that the Easy Chair begged to 
an extraordinary degree. Mr. Tibs is still unable | know if he had undergone any recent experience 
to see why the owner of a dog permits him to be | which shed light upon his general views of dogs. 
a nuisance to friends and companions, and why Mr. Tibs replied that he had, and that, to use 
he seems always to be mastered by the animal, | the elegant phrase of the Easy Chair, he was 
instead of mastering him. In the country,a dog | perpetually undergoing experiences upon the 
is kept for the chance of driving away a tramp, | subject. Since tramps have come in, he says, 
and Mr. Tibs remarks that he observes the dog | and dogs to attend to them, country sauntering 
terrifies children, barks at every passenger, and for pleasure has gone out. Dogs do not discrim- 
prevents the judicious from entering the gate. | inate, and a dusty lounger along the road is im- 
The hackneyed observation when a dog is “offer-| pressed upon every dog’s mind as his objective 
ing” at Mr. Tibs, or snarling or growling at his | point. He went on to say that he had occasion 
shoes, or silently circumnavigating his legs, that | to drive by Farmer Goshen’s, whose dog was known 
he was never known to bite, and that he is the to himas one of the ugliest monsters in the neigh- 
best-natured fellow in the world, and that he | borhoud, and whose owner has been constantly 
means nothing, are, as Mr. Tibs says, simply be- | warned that he might as well keep a tiger. But 
neath his contempt. He avers that he never | Goshen has one conclusive reply, that a man who 
knew a dog to tear a man’s trowsers, or lay open | is afraid of his Bose is a condemned fool. It 
the calf of his leg, or snap at his hand, without | appears that Mr. Tibs drove along in his usual 
hearing that it was the most extraordinary thing | meditative manner, considering what line of de- 
in the world, but with a plain insinuation that | fense to adopt when he reached the shed on the 
there was probably some provocation upon the road opposite the house, under which the dog 
part of the victim, which the dog very justly re- | lurks like a tiger in a jungle. He had laid in a 
sented. few large stones and some torpedoes for more 
Mr. Tibs says that if, as the owners of dogs | distant skirmishing, and a stout stick for close 
assert, they are the most docile of animals, the | quarters. He congratulated himself that he 
most companionable, and the most attractive— | should at least not be taken by surprise, when 
all of which he is very willing to admit, being, as suddenly, although still a quarter of a mile away, 
he insists, despite the foul tongue of slander, a over the stone wall at the side of the road 
true and admiring friend of that noble animal, bounded the surly Bose, and ran for the horse. 
the dog—yet, if all this be so, why do not the The noble animal, startled by the assault, threw 
dog-owners train these most docile beings to good up his head and dashed off in a panic, the surly 
manners and decent behavior? It is, forinstance dog bounding along behind, and Farmer Goshen 
—at least that is the opinion of Mr. Tibs—very and his sons, who had been working in the field 
bad manners in a dog to rush and bark whenever from which the dog leaped, running after, shout- 
any one appears. It may be the dog’s way of ing to the animal to return, and frightening the 
expressing welcome, but he has other ways which furious horse still more. He tore up the road, 
are not so sure to be misinterpreted by the way- | and the wheel striking a stone, the wagon went 
farer or visitor, and in so docile an animal these | over, throwing Mr. Tibs, fortunately upon a patch 
should be encouraged and the other repressed. | of grass, on which he lay jarred but uninjured. 
To which it may be added that the rushing and |The Goshen family came up eagerly, and when 
barking are not usually a friendly welcome, but an | he found that no bones were broken, Farmer 
alarm and a loud-mouthed vociferation of the Goshen began: “ What a durned skittish horse 
suspicion that, whoever you may be, you are no | that of yourn must be, to be so durned frightened 
better than you should be. If children behaved by Bose! Bless your soul—come here, Bose— 
in a similar way, they would be constantly and | why, he wouldn’t harm a fly. Would ye, Bose ? 
severely reproved and punished, But Mr. Tibs | Poor fellow! poor fellow!” 
declares that he appeals to universal experience Mr. Tibs says that he was too stiff to rise, so 
to sustain him in the assertion that the only that he was obliged to be angry sitting on the 
training which dogs receive, under the circum- | ground without his hat, which, he concedes, was 
stances, is an exhortation to “ get down,” and an | wrath at a disadvantage; but he sharply sum- 
interrogation, “‘ Why don’t you behave yourself?” | moned Farmer Goshen to “shut up,” and gave 
The gradation from canine nuisances to canine | him his choice to pay damages voluntarily for 
pests and dangers, says Mr. Tibs—and he warms | the wrecked wagon, or to be forced to payment 
with his subject when he is allowed unchecked by a lawsuit. He then delivered his mind upon 
discourse—is simply invisible. From the King the stupid and brutal selfishness of a man who 
Charles’ spaniel of the widow Chuckwill, affirms would keep such a beast as Bose, knowing his 
Mr. Tibs, which has a blue ribbon around its neck, | habits and doing nothing to restrain or correct 
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would do such a thing was a nuisance in the 
neighborhood, as he had long been, and gave | 
him distinct notice that if he did not in future 
tie up his dog or shut him up so that he could 
not alarm and endanger every man and every wom- 
an driving peaceably along the road, he would 
have him indicted for maintaining a nuisance, 
and if that would not answer, he would shoot the 
dog the very next time he was attacked or run at 
by him. Farmer Goshen listened, with a dull in- 
credulity, and when Mr. Tibs ended, he exclaimed, 
“Why, bless your soul, Bose wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 
“T don’t know what he would do to a fly,” an- 
swered Mr. Tibs, severely, still sitting upon the 
ground, “ but I know that he has ruined my wag- 
on, and perhaps my horse ; and as for me—” 
“Did you tear your: trowsers ?” asked Farmer 


them, and informed Mr. Goshen that whoever | 
| 





Goshen, blankly. 

“ No, Sir,"*thundered Mr. Tibs, from the ground, 
“T did mot tear my trowsers, but I jarred my 
frame ; and my opinions of this whole business | 
of keeping dogs are impregnably strengthened | 
and confirmed.” 

“ Gracious ! are they ?” inquired Farmer Goshen. | 

—* What is the use of talking to a fool ?” said | 
Mr. Tibs, as he told the story; “and yet when I | 
think of the widow Chuckwill, and of all other | 
dogs and their owners, why should I be so hard | 
upon Goshen ?” 





Tue life of an editor is certainly one of great | 
and various annoyance, but it has some very amus- | 
ing aspects. The Easy Chair, as it has often 
confided to its readers, does not pretend to the | 
editorial crown, but its very name imports an in- 
telligence of editorial experience—although it be | 
its easiest part. It happens, therefore, that let- 
ters intended for the editor often drop into the 
Chair, and greatly cheer its labors. It has some- 
times commented on these, as indicative of char- 
acter. But undoubtedly the most entertaining 
parts of editorial correspondence are the indig- 
nant and the instructive letters.. Hot wrath, Bil- 
lingsgate, and bad grammar deliberately written 
out, sealed, stamped, posted, and arriving in due 
course of mail cool and still, are very ludicrous. 
The staleness of Champagne that has been open- 
ed for some days is a type of the letter of wrath 
and fury when it reaches the editorial hand. And 
if anger could ever be reasonable, the furious 
gentleman or lady would count twenty-five with 
Tattycoram before committing indignation to | 
ink and paper. He does not mean to be ridicu- | 
lous, but he makes himself so, and no peals of 
laughter in the busy sanctum are ever more sin- 
cere and ringing than those which greet the mis- 
sive of the indignant correspondent. 

Of course honest and simple corrections of | 
statement are of the utmost use, and are in the 
highest degree valued by every sensible editor. 
When the conductor of the London Times was 
asked how he knew the movement of public opin- | 
ion, which his paper so accurately represented, he | 
answered that he knew it by his correspondence. 
That was, perhaps, as good an explanation as he | 
could give of what is really inexplicable. For an 
editor apprehends instinctively, by a tact which is 
not to be learned, so that, like the poet, he is born, 
not made. Great volleys of epistolary censure 
are, therefore, not necessary to teach him that he 
has done something which displeases. He knows | 





that he will do so before he begins, and he begins 
only because he has counted the cost. If the ed 
itorial object be to reflect public opinion, the let. 
ters will represent only the scattering readers who 
disagree, and whose disapproval he expects and 
has already “discounted.” If the object be to 
oppose a strong public opinion, he knows equally 
that there will be vehement and general protest: 
and that, also, he has already weighed. If, in 
deed, the editor be not an editor, but simply an 
occupant of the editorial chair, then he is utterly 
at sea. Two letters or twenty equally confuse 


}and confound him. He has no idea, and can 


have none, whether they represent the crotchets 
of twenty people or public opinion. The editorial! 
sagacity is that which assures its possessor of 
action and reaction in public sentiment, although 
he can not point out to you the detailed sources 
of his knowledge. In a political “ campaign” he 
apprehends the movement for or against a candi- 
date or party, and knows that to-day the chances 
are doubtful which yesterday were favorable. To 
write little letters of indignation to such a man 
is like swearing at the north star. It is mere 
waste. 

The other kind of remonstrance is the didactic. 
This usually concerns the character of the feast 
which the editor provides for his readers, or con- 
sists of judicious hints as to his management of 
his own business. “The Father of a Family” 
wishes to know why the editor admitted a story 
which he is constrained to say is far from the 
standard which he conceives the editor of a pub- 


| lication of such lofty pretensions should constant- 


ly regard; and he is sorry to say that he, the par- 
ent, is considering whether it be not his duty to 
decline to receive the work any longer. This is 


| unquestionably an interesting consideration to the 


parent, but he should remember that editors are 


| very busy men, and should therefore refrain from 
| troubling them with his mental processes. If the 


father of a family would but reflect for a mo- 
ment, he would perhaps suspect, what is the pre- 
cise truth, that for every such letter of reproof, 
an editor receives another of commendation, and 
if he should undertake to govern his conduct by 


|them, the result would be pitiful. Indeed, the 
| same disposition must be made of the didactic 


letters as of the indignant, and they must be 
dropped into the limbo of entire uselessness. 
What the individual A suggests, the individual 
B ridicules, and that which arouses the ire of C, 
rejoices the heart of D. The editor, therefore, is 
the only person who can intelligently and prop- 
erly reply, in the fabled words of an eminent phi- 
lanthropist whose charitable attention was asked 
to a single case of suffering, “I am too busy with 
humanity to have time for individuals.” 

The object of this brief discourse is to save the 
time of worthy people who are about committing 
indignation to paper, or who kindly design to teach 
somebody else how to manage his business. The 
text is to be found in an editor's waste-basket. 





In the admirable history of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, by Mr. J. E. A. Smith, one of the most 
elaborate, thorough, and accurate of local histo- 
ries, there is a graphic account of the local life 
in a small but thriving town of the New England 


| interior at the beginning of the century. It serves 
_ to correct the views of those who think that our 


own day is the worst of all days, and that the 
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past was especially the golden age. Even those | a glass of “particularly aromatic” sling to offer 
who hold that progress is an illusion, that we lose | his visitor in welcome. The colonel merely tasted 
on one side what we gain on the other, and who | the drink courteously and left it; but he remark- 
think, as sometimes Thoreau seemed to think, | ed, shrewdly, that he did not believe it was wasted 
that on the whole the American Indian was rath- | after his departure. In the temperance colonel’s 
er a nobler figure than his European successor | household—such was the gentleness of temper- 
upon the continent, must agree that our forms of | ance orthodoxy—mild ale was brewed every Sat- 
the inevitable failure are as comely as those of | urday for the week ; cider was on constant tap; 
our ancestors. A reflective study of Mr. Smith’s | and every summer the benign colonel laid in a half 
copious annals will certainly liberalize the mind | barrel of whiskey to mitigate the rigors of haying. 
which delights to restrict its sympathies and to | Mr. Smith quotes from an advertisement of the 
censure severely any departure from the conven- | country store of seventy years ago—a late echo 
tional morality. The portrait of an ancestor in | of the bread and sack: “St. Croix Rum, Jamaica 
a full-bottomed wig or pigtail may well make us | Spirits, Cognac Brandy, Spanish Brandy, Rasp- 
distrustful as to the future appearance of our berry Brandy, Holland Gin, Molasses, Soap, Lump 
own barbering; and as we learn that there is | and Brown Sugar, Madeira, Vidonia, Sherry, Lis- 
nothing final nor absolute in coiffure, and see the | bon, Port, and Malaga Wines ;” and on the same 
radical changes in social habits and moral esti- | list, “Cordials, Stoughton’s Bitters, and London 
mates, we may become unconsciously more gen- | Porter.” 
erous and hospitable to every honest endeavor of 


The key-note of the first opposition to the 
every kind. | drinking of ardent spirits was temperance, not 
There is many a good and steady citizen in the | abstinence. In 1788 Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
country village of to-day who holds inexorably | published an inquiry into the effects of ardent 
that his views of life and public and private duty | spirits upon the human body, and advocated the 
are the only authorized and immutable opinions, | use of wine and beer as a substitute for ardent 
and that those who depart from the line that | spirits. This was before any considerable for- 
seems to him the only straight one are in very | eign immigration, and long before the modern 
serious peril. To such good people Mr. Smith’s | system of grog-shops. A recommendation of 
chapter on domestic and social life in Berkshire | wine as a substitute for whiskey now would be 
seventy and eighty years ago will bea truly valu- | like suggesting wheat flour to the poor in place 
able discourse. For he will find that while the | of Indian meal. Mr. Smith quotes some of the 
divines of that elder day and their predecessors | remarks of Dr. Rush. Wine and beer he finds 
condemned many things which our time gladly | “ very wholesome liquors in comparison” with that 
countenances, they favored without question many | odious New England and West Indian rum, or 
practices which our later day condemns as im- | French brandy. Beer, indeed, is a liquor “ abound- 
moral and pernicious. The famous Jonathan Ed- | ing with nourishment,” while wine is both “ cor- 
wards sternly denounced the social dance, even | dial and nourishing.” “The effects of wine upon 
in its rectangular form, and long before “ round | the temper,” pleads the advocate of temperance, 
dances” were known. The innocent and simple | “are in most cases directly opposite to those of 
recreation which gives gayety and life to every | spirituous liquors. It must be a bad heart, in- 
little social assembly, the good man saw as a snare | deed, that is not rendered more cheerful and 
of Satan for human souls. Yet lottery gambling, | more generous by a few glasses of wine.” This 
horse-racing, imprisonment for debt, and univers- | gracious temperance reformer, who has a tender 
al drinking of ardent spirits were not apparently | regard for babes and sucklings in the cause, ur- 
offensive to the preacher. A lottery, Mr. Smith | banely adds that punch is “ calculated,dike wine 
informs us, was established in Berkshire for the | and beer, to lessen the effects of hard labor upon 
benefit of Williams College, and the Rev. Thomas | the body.” And with a touch of scientific pre- 
Allen, a most excellent man, records in his diary | cision which must have been of inestimable com- 
that he bought tickets in it for himself and his | fort to the great company that always wishes to 
children—an example which must really have | eat its cake as well as to have it, he says: “The 
greatly demoralized the people. The minister was | spirit of the liquor is blunted by its union with 
wholly innocent, but the steady citizen who was | the vegetable acid. Hence it possesses not only 
just mentioned will see that practices which he | the constituent parts, but most of the qualities 
thinks blameless or beneficial may be rejected by | of cider and wine.” What infinite consolation 
his grandson as immoral and intolerable. | there is in the word Mesopotamia when Mr. White- 
Mr. Smith, with sly humor, gives us a glimpse | field pronounces it! Yet, concludes the doctor, 
of the “temperance” question, in the neighbor- | that no man may abuse the truth, “to render this 
hood of which he treats, nearly a hundred years | liquor innocent and wholesome, it must be drunk 
ago. The use of ardent spirits was almost uni- | weak, in moderate quantities, and only in warm 
versal. A friendly glass accompanied every trans- weather.” 
action. Especially at clerical ordinations and| The doctor, who will seem to the aggressive 
church dedications unstinted libations were pour- | abstinents of to-day the most pusillanimous and 
ed out—not upon the altar. Weddings and births | feeble of reformers, doubtless seemed to the good 
and funerals were all celebrated or solemnized | society of Pittsfield a wild and impracticable in- 
with the flowing bowl, nor could it be refused | novator, a dreamer and visionary, if not an infi- 
without rudeness. Colonel Oliver Root, one of | del in disguise. The only point in which he would 
the Pittsfield worthies of the older day, was, how- | appear to them to have a glimmer of reason would 
ever, the strictest of temperance men amidst this | be in his unexpectedly rational and sensible allu- 
general conviviality. In his later years he was ac- | sion to punch; and the wonder would be how a 
customed to offer congratulations in person upon | man who was so sane upon that subject could 
the birth of each child in a certain prolific district | talk so madly of the energizing whiskey and oth- 
of the town, and the happy father eagerly mixed | er kindly liquors which even our worthy neigh- 
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bor, Colonel Root, whom we all know to be a lit- 
tle daft upon the subject, humanely provides for 
his hay-makers. The reader of the history will 
observe, however, that the good people who clung 
so stoutly to New England rum as an absolute 
necessity of the hay field, clung with equal per- 
tinacity to the necessity of imprisonment for 
debt. And as he recalls the debates in the En- 
glish Parliament upon Romilly’s criminal law re- 
forms and the abolition of slavery, he can easily 
imagine the peaceful Pittsfield air of seventy 
years ago resounding with the vehement prot- 
estation that to abolish imprisonment for debt 
would be to sap the foundations and overthrow 
the bulwarks of society. It is amazing to reflect 
how constantly those bulwarks are going over, | 
yet how firmly they continue to stand. 

Our fathers did not hesitate to exercise a God 
tyranny over their unfortunate victims, the debt- | 








ors. What misery, heart-break, family and in. 
dividual ruin, were produced by the exquisite tor 
ture of the imprisoning law, appear only slowly 
and to reflection. But our fathers did not mean 
to be cruel. President Edwards, who thought 
dancing so awful a sin, did not feel the essen- 
tial wickedness and folly of this law deeply 
enough to denounce it. The men of his time 
lived, as we say, according to their light. But 
as Mr. Smith draws the picture in his truly inter- 
esting and valuable work, and shows us those 
elders in their habit as they lived, may we not 
wisely reflect that his annals are not alone the 
history of a town, but of the world; that we in 
our towns and time are what the fathers were in 
theirs; and that our plain perception of their 
real fallibility amidst all their dogmatism should 
incline us to great charity, forbearance, and gen- 
erosity ? 





Chitur’s Literary Record. 


OTH author and translators of Dr. V. Von 
Hoxst’s Constitutional and Political History 

of the United States (Callaghan and Co.) refer to 
De Tocqueville's Democracy of America as though 
the two were analogous books. There is, how- 
ever, very little in common in them. De Tocque- 
ville’s work is philosophy illustrated by history ; 
Von Holst’s work is history of a philosophical 
east. De Tocqueville writes in hearty sympathy 
with republican institutions ; what Dr. Von Holst’s 
political creed may be it is not easy to determine, 
but clearly he has no great faith in democracy. 
De Tocqueville has an undisguised admiration 
for America and her institutions; Dr. Von Holst 
sees much to criticise and little to commend. De 
Tocqueville is—we have Dr. Von Holst’s word for 
it—a “doctrinaire ;” Dr. Von Holst unmistakably 
considers as quite absurd, politically, “a system 
of politics based on absolute principles.” The 
merit of ¢he American Revolution, if it had any 
(one rises from reading this history a little skep- 
tical on that point), lay in this, that the founders 
of the American nation cut loose from old prec- 
edents, disregarded old systems, and built anew 
on a “system of absolute principles.” If to ap- 
preciate this and to believe in this is to be a 
“doctrinaire,” Dr. Von Holst is certainly not 
amenable to that criticism. He regards the Dec- 
laration of Independence as the embodiment of 
“erude theories,” and quotes with approbation 
the declaration, which he attributes to Calhoun, 
that it is a composite of “ glittering generalities.” 
He indicts the fathers of the republic for “ dis- 
regarding that which had prescriptive right on 
its side in virtue of its history.” He declares 
that “ pharisaical self-righteousness is one of the 
most characteristic traits of the political thought 
of the masses of the American people.” He as- 
serts of the United States that in the period im- 
mediately following the Revolution it was “ both 
at home and abroad an object of compassion, 
of scorn, and contempt.” In short, he indicates 
unmistakably, if not a positive sympathy with 
“prescriptive rights” and traditional policies, at 
least an entire absence of sympathy with “ abso- 
lute principles” or democratic institutions, A 





worse book for a German to read with any hope 


of obtaining from it any conception of American 
institutions we can hardly conceive. But for sev- 
eral reasons it is a peculiarly useful book for 
native Americans to read. It is not loosely nor 
carelessly written. The marks of thought and 
of careful study are on every page. Though a 
less original and less truly profound thinker than 
De Tocqueville, and possessing no such insight 
into great principles, far more than De Tocque- 
ville he has made a study of our early history. 
His critical spirit discloses to us defects in our 
political system which a more sympathetic and 
friendly critic would not have seen, and flaws 
in our history and in the character of the found- 
ers of the nation which we are prone to ignore, 
and which we need to recognize. An intelligent 
honor of men is more healthful for us and more 
hopeful for our future than a blind reverence of 
mythical demi-gods. He shows clearly, and we 
think conclusively, that the possibilities of seces- 
sion were left in the original Constitution; and 
though he overrates the importance of the differ- 
ence of opinion which, even in the formation of 
our Constitution, existed between those who de- 
sired only confederate independent States and 
those who sought to unite them in one integral 
nation, he nevertheless makes good his assertion, 
“Calhoun and his disciples were not the authors 
of the doctrine of nullification and secession. 
That question is as old as the Constitution itself, 
and has always been a living one, even when it 
has not been one of life and death.” The stu- 
dent who should accept this volume as a guide 
to the study of the formation of our Constitution 
would be sure to be sadly misled. The student 
who uses it to counteract the too glowing and 
eulogistic pictures of our early life which form 
the staple article of American speeches and arti- 
cles and popular books on our early history, will 
find it exceedingly useful. It deserves to be read 
and even to be studied, but it requires to be ac- 
cepted with caution, and to be modified by par- 
allel studies on the same subject in the works of 
writers more in sympathy with democratic insti- 
tutions. The present volume covers the period 
from 1750 to 1833. 

Of Professor Francis A. WaLKEr’s treatise on 
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The Wages Question (H. Holt and Co.), we may say | 
with confidence that it is quite the best work on 

this general subject, certainly for the American 

reader. The author confines himself rigorously to 

the theme, declining to yield to the temptation to | 
range over the general field of political economy, 
but within the limits of his subject he is both 
comprehensive and thorough. Judiciously and 
quite elaborately he treats of the elements that 
enter into the value of proffered wages, viz., the 
value of money, varieties in the form of pay- 
ment, opportunities for extra earnings, regularity 
of employment. A discussion of the real cost and 
value of labor, as affected by national peculiari- 
ties of character in the laborer, his diet, habits, 
intelligence, and moral characteristics ; working- 
men’s homes, overwork, ignorance, intemperance ; | 
the relations of capital and labor, co-operation, 
overpopulation, labor legislation, poor-laws, wom- 
an’s wages, trades-unions, and strikes—all enter 
into the consideration of the author. He writes | 
in warm sympathy with the laboring, or, to speak | 
more accurately, with the wages class. It is true | 
that he disavows ethical or social considerations, 
and he does not adduce arguments derived from 
the moral law, nor write in the language of sen- 
timent, but simply as a political philosopher | 
who considers only the economical considerations | 
which affect the money value of labor to either | 
laborer or employer; but sympathy affects phi- | 
losophy, and the economic truths which Professor | 
Walker sees have some of them been disclosed | 
to him by his humane instincts, though to sustain 
them he does not appeal to sentiments of human- 

ity, but to prosaic considerations of pounds, shil- | 
lings, and pence. This sympathetic character— 

the fact that he writes not about theories in the 
abstract, but about living men—leads him to ree- 
ognize in man more than a machine, and in life 
other motives than those which appeal only to 
the pocket. Thus the degradation of labor by 
overwork, insufficient provision, ignorance, in- 
temperance, etc., is recognized by him as an ele- 
ment entering into the economic value of labor ; 
and the necessity of educaticn, of a high moral 
life, of laws against overwork and against inade- 
quate provision for the workmen, is maintained 
on purely economic grounds. So, too, public 
opinion, as a power to restrain men from palpa- 
ble injustice, is recognized as an element that 
should be considered in the study of these prob- | 
lems. For the same reason—that is, because a | 
practical study of the actual facts of life is the | 
basis of his investigations, Professor Walker dis- 
regards some fictions which have become venera- 
ble from age, but which have no other claims on 
our reverence. Among these fictions is that of a | 
““wage fund;” that is, the notion that there is a 
fund “ irrespective of the numbers and industrial 
quality of the laboring population, constituting 
the sole source from which wages can at any | 
time be drawn.” He maintains, on the contrary, 
that production furnishes the measure of wages, 
that the wage fund is a variable product, depend- 
ing on the intelligence and industry of the work- 
man, and that, as a consequence, it is the right | 
and duty of the laborer to watch over and pur- 

sue by all justifiable means his own interests: 

this in opposition to the philosophy that insists | 
that they are determined for him by general laws 

with which he has nothing to do. At the same | 
time Professor Walker discourages strikes as 


| ty, and industry. 


| reader confidence in his conclusions. 


These causes may all be reduced to two. 
| first, and that to which the author apparently 


equally injurious to employer and employed. He 
repudiates the principle of laissez faire, “ which 
teaches that the spontaneous action of individu- 
als, each seeking his own interest on his own in- 
stance, guided and helped at most by the purely 
social forces of the community, will achieve the 
best possible results; and that the interference 


| of government, operating by constraint and com- 
pulsion, under the sanction of law, can only be 


mischievous.” But he reduces the interference 


| of government mainly to three points: he would 
| have it require universal education and provide it ; 


maintain a strict sanitary system; and, by guard- 
ing banks of deposit and savings from fraud, en- 
courage the laborer to practice frugality, sobrie- 
His theme necessarily involves 


| somewhat abstruse discussions, but he writes 
| with a simplicity of style and a homeliness of il- 


lustration which make his work really enjoyable 
reading, and with a calmness and a judicial bal- 
ancing of the views of opposing parties, accom- 
panied with a clear and always strong presenta- 
tion of his own, which of itself gives to the 
It is prob- 
ably too much to hope that the working-man 
will read such a treatise, and there are chapters 
which no one could read profitably without some 


| preliminary instruction in the principles of polit- 


ical economy ; but it affords admirable material 
for a more popular work, and we heartily wish 
that either Professor Walker or some one for 
him would embody the truths contained in this 
treatise in a book analogous to Mr. Nordhoff’s 
Politics for Young Americans, or Mr. Gladden’s 
Lectures to Working-Men, which only partially 
cover the same ground. 

There may be said to be three explanations of 


| what is called “ spiritualism,” each of which has 


defenders. The first regards the spiritualistic phe- 


| nomena as really produced by spirits, either good 


or bad; and this view is held by some who reject 
spiritualism heartily as a system of religion, class- 
ing it with the necromancy and magic of the Old 
Testament, which they also attribute to evil spir- 
its. The second explanation assumes the reality 


| of unexplained phenomena, and attributes them 
| to the operation of some force, called by various 
| names, but confessedly not comprehended. 
| third view regards them as the result of fraud on 


The 


the part of a few and of delusion on the part of 
the many; this last is the view of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral HamMonp in his treatise on Spiritualism and 
Allied Causes and Conditions of Nervous Derange- 
ment (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). He does not con- 


| cede that there is any thing really mysterious in 
| the reported phenomena. 


He claims to have 


| “witnessed many spiritualistic performances, and 


to have never seen a single one which could not 


| be accounted for by the operation of some one or 


more of the causes specified” in his volume. 


The 


gives the greatest weight, is nervous disease. 


| Even in a state of health the senses are far from 
| infallible. 


“Tt is possible for the most careful 
and experienced judgment to be deceived by false 
sensorial impressions of real objects, or non-ex- 
isting images created by the mind.” This is a 
fact with which we are all familiar; but there are 
very few, except those who have made of the his- 
tory of mental disease a careful study, who have 
any conception how small is the real ground for 
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the epharlam, “Seeing is believing.” Dr. Ham- | England ; and he brings his monograph to a close 
mond has made a specialty of mental disease, and with character sketches of its leaders here—Emer-. 
while this gives him some very evident advan- | son, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
tages, it renders him liable to fall into the dan- George Ripley, and some “ minor prophets.” Mr 
ger of a specialist, and impute to the average | Frothingham has admirable qualifications for his 
mind those states and acts which are, after all, | task. He was himself a disciple of this school, and 
exceptional, though his experience makes them | though in his preface he intimates that he has since 
seem to him common. The second explanation | modified his views, he writes of it with that pe- 
of spiritual phenomena which he offers is fraud | culiar knowledge which is born of sympathy. He 
a on the part of the mediums, who, he asserts, are | is personally acquainted with its American lead- 
: familiar with this peculiar liability of the human | ers; as a scholar, he is familiar with its forms 
| mind to delusion, understand the peculiar circum- | of thought abroad. His mind is one of crystal- 
: stances which tend to produce it, and know how | line clearness, and he not only sees, he is able to 
; to avail themselves of this capacity of credulity. | represent, various schools of philosophy without 
4 These two factors—fraud and self-deceit—are | disturbing the picture by refraction through his 
sufficient, in Dr. Hammond’s judgment, to explain | own prejudices. A man of pronounced convic- 

not only so-called spiritualism, but the cognate | tions, he possesses the rare power of apprehend- , 
phenomena of a much older date. He has gath- | ing sympathetically views with which he has no I 
1 








: ered a great number of instances of pseudo-mira- | sympathy. It would not be easy, if possible, from 
§ cles from medieval literature—in this respect his | his singularly colorless characterization of the 
volume is worthy to be a companion to the recent 


eae 


German schools of thought, to guess with which 
The work on Medieval Saints and Miracles—and tells | of them he would class himself. And while his 
1a oe us what was the form of disease, or what the op- | pages lack fervor and warmth, the purity of his 
4a} ; ‘ tical trick, which, on his hypothesis, produced | style and the transparency of his thought more 
i oe them. With these phenomena he classes those of | than compensate, in such a history as this, for 
te ; modern spiritualism. He discusses successively | deficiency in spiritual and emotive warmth. 
<p) oa physical, seeing, auditive, speaking, curing, and Rev. R. W. Datz, of Birmingham, in The Atone. 
at 4 : writing mediums. Some cognate phenomena | ment: the Congregational Union Lecture for 1875 


then claim his attention—somnambulism, hyste- | (A. 8. Barnes and Co.), contributes nothing really 
ria, ecstasy, etc.—all of which have been regarded | new to the elucidation of this problem of the 
i as spiritual possessions, and all of which he re-| ages. The subject has, indeed, been so fully dis- 
gards as forms of nervous disease. The book | cussed by so many and so able minds that no 
contains almost no recognition of a spiritual | new work can do more than restate, in new and 
world, and no admission of the possibility of ob- | perhaps clearer forms, old and accepted theo- 
servable spiritual phenomena. This is its weak-| ries, Mr. Dale devotes a large part of his treat- 
est point, and the one which will go far to neu-| ise to a survey of the New Testament teaching, 
tralize its effect. If Dr. Hammond had not| not for the purpose of deducing a theory, but in 
attempted to prove so much, he would have | | order to set forth clearly the fact that an atone- 
proved more ; if he had recognized this possibili- | ment is provided, This done, in two lectures > 
ty, and had been contented to claim that the great | | sets forth his own theory of the atonement ; 
proportion of so-called spivitualistic phenomena | to speak more accurately, his theory of the > 
can be explained by reference to fraud and nerv- | cessity for one, which he thinks lies both in the 
ous disease—a proportion so great that no reliance | nature of God and of divine law. His breadth 
can be placed on the small residuum that may be | of view, his clear discrimination between a spir- 
regarded as yet unaccounted for—he would have | itual faith in the’fact and an intellectual accept- 
carried with him many readers who now will lay | ance of a scholastic explanation of the fact, and 
down the book with unmodified convictions. It | his clear apprehension of logical and even moral 
is, nevertheless, a work to be heartily recom- | difficulties in the views which he presents, are 
mended to all who are interested in the study of | features quite unusual in treatises of this de- 
the delusions of mankind, and even the most con- | scription, which are far too apt to lose their real 
firmed spiritualists will do well to examine it, if | power by the prejudice and partisanship which 
'* it be only to see how much of what they are ac-| pervade them. The Bible student, even more 
E customed to regard as unaccountable, except on | than the technical theologian, will ‘find in this 
the theory of spiritual presence, is readily ac- | volume useful material for his study. 
tf counted for on well-established scientific princi-| We took up Mr. I. N. Tarpox’s Life of Israel 
ples. While Dr. Hammond has not the least | Putnam (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) with great 
intellectual respect for the opinions which he at- | anticipations ; perhaps for that very reason we 
tacks, he respects the honesty of those who main- | laid it down with great disappointment. General 
tain them, and does not violate good taste or the | Putnam’s life affords material for the most ro- 
rules and principles of Christian courtesy in his | mantic of biographies ; it has been employed in 
exposure of what he throughout regards as a| making the dullest. The office of a true artist 
perfectly groundless delusion. is to paint a picture: Mr. Tarbox brings together 
Mr. O. B. Frornincuam’s Transcendentalism in | with painstaking assiduity the various pigments, 
New England (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a valuable | and tells us how it ought to be painted. We look 
addition to our history. He gives of this undefined | for a picture, we find only a palette, He re- 
i movement as definite an account as it is possible | verses the miracle of Moses—he waves his wand 
hi to give. He begins with a broad and general sur- | over a life that flows like a mountain torrent 
» 4 vey of transcendentalism in Germany, and its chief | among the rocks, and lo! it is straightway dried 
: apostles—Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schleiermacher, | up, and nothing but the bed of a dusty and arid 
etc.; he sketches more lightly the same mental | wady is left. His aim is a commendable one; 
tendency i in France and England ; he gives some | this is, to redeem the memory of “Old Put” from 
! account of its practical and palpable results in New | aspersions which he thinks have been unjustly 
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cast upon it; but he knows not how to > accomplish 
his purpose. He should have told in a straight- 
forward narrative the story of the life, satisfying 
himself as to the facts by the most thorough 
study of the contradictory reports; he should 
have assumed the confidence of the reader in his 
truthfulness ; and he should have reserved for 
foot-enotes or an appendix the reference to and 
the discussion of such contradictory authorities 
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but even interesting, to beginners, who generally 

shrink from the very commencement of a study 
ordinarily enveloped in technicalities as repulsive 
as they are unnecessary.—The object of Mr. Joun 
Bascom, in his Philosophy of Religion (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is to find the fundamental truth in- 
volved in the differences between the older and 
the modern methods of religious thought. The 
former embrace a faith in revelation and mira- 


as he thought worthy the attention of his read- | cles, ete.; the latter, denying liberty in man, and 


ers. He has spread out in extenso upon his pages 
the authorities which he controverts, and he thus 
compels us to follow him in a debate which is 
tedious without being satisfactory. From it the 
reader rises with a sense of confusion and per- | 
plexity, sure that the author has made out a strong 
case, but not so sure but that a reading of all that 
has been said on the other side might materially 
modify his verdict. A large part of the volume 
is occupied in a discussion concerning the part | 
which General Putnam took in the battle of Bunk- | 
er Hill, the credit of which, Mr. Tarbox thinks, | 
belongs to him, and the discredit of which be- 
longs to those who failed properly to support 
him. The work will be of considerable value to 
the student of historical problems, but the gen- 
eral reader will hardly have the courage to finish | 
it, or the patience to sift and weigh the contra- | 
dictory evidence which is accumulated for his | 
consideration. 
Mr. Fiske’s Unseen World (J. R. Osgood and | 
Co.) takes its title from that of the first essay in | 
the book. It consists of a series of essays which 
ear internal evidence of having been originally | 
published in periodicals, though we are not told | 
where they first made their appearance. Of these | 


making him a creature of inexorable laws, by a 
natural corollary deny the personality and liberty 
of the Deity, and regard Him simply as an embod- 
iment or personification of the laws of the uni- 
verse. The main value of his treatise is in the 
fact that it brings out very strongly, if not very 
clearly—for Mr. Bascom is not a very clear writ- 
er—this fundamental point of difference between 
these two opposing theories of the universe. The 
conflict lies not between chance and law, but be- 
tween necessary and spontaneous action. Grant- 
ed the possibility of the latter, the possibility that 
a moral agent may be free and may use the laws 


| , . - 
| of the universe, and all that is essential to a sound 
| religious philosophy remains intact. A somewhat 


less elaborate treatise and a less metaphysical 
treatment would have made the book more wide- 
ly useful.—Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. send us 
two commentaries— Lange on Exodus and Le- 
viticus, and The Bible Commentary on Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Minor Prophets. The former vol- 
| ume is more largely American than most of the 


series, and, in so far, better than the average. 


The translator of Lange’s Exodus, Professor 
| Cuartes M. Mean, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, has made large and valuable additions to 


the most important, if not the only ones which at | the German notes ; and the commentary on Le- 


all call for a preservation in this form, are the | 
first five. These are all more or less occupied in 
the treatment of religious problems, and present, | 
in a somewhat popular form, the hypotheses of 
the extremest school of rationalism. The only 
religion which Mr. Fiske recognizes is that uni- 


versal law of morality which experience demon- | 
strates it is for the interest of the human race to | 


observe. The greatest fault in these essays is 


one common to much of this general class of | 


writing; what is at best but an unproved hypoth- 
esis is often assumed to be an unquestioned fact. 
As a consequence, the book must be read with 


caution by those who are not already thoroughly | 


familiar with the points under discussion.— The 
Science of Ethics, by Henry N. Day (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), is by one who is well known in the educa- 
tional world by his previous contributions to anal- 
ogous sciences—esthetics and psychology. The 
object of the author is to produce an elementary 
work as an introduction to the further study of 
the science in greater detail. This object he has 
accomplished with signal suecess. He begins with 
a simple analysis of the fundamental idea of duty 


as something owed by a moral agent to a moral | 


being, and requiring a moral action. These sim- 
ple principles he applies to the elucidation of the 
whole subject, and by their application deduces 
the general features of a system of ethics. He 
avoids all historical criticism and all digression, 
adheres very closely to his outline, illustrates his 
positions with a simplicity which we do not often 
find in works of this class, and opens the subject 
for further study with a clearness which can hard- 
ly fail to render his thoughts not only intelligible, 





| viticus is prepared by the American editor, Pro- 
fessor Freprrick Gakpiner, of Middletown, Con- 
| necticut, with additions from the commentary of 
Lange. Both Leviticus and Exodus are attributed 
| to Moses, and the typical character of the Old 
| Testament sacrificial system is fully recognized. 
Nine different clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland contribute to the volume of the Bible com- 
| mentary ; the volume has the general character- 
istics of the preceding ones of the same series, 
| though it takes a more orthodox view of the 
| supernatural than some of them, defending with 
no ineonsiderable force the literal interpretation 
of the story of Jonah, and maintaining the his- 
torical truth of the miracles in the history of 
Daniel. 

To the student of either the Bible or of ancient 
history it is hardly necessary to do more than to 
simply state that Hernrich Ewatp’s Antiquities 
of Israel is offered to the English reader by a 
translator and by American publishers (Lock- 
wood, Brooks, and Co. ). There is no writer who 
has done more to elucidate Hebrew history; no 
one from whom other writers have drawn more 
largely, not always with an acknowledgment of 
| their indebtedness ; no one who has done more in- 
cidentally to demonstrate the authorship and au- 
thenticity of the Old Testament. This he has 
done by showing the unity of design in successive 
books and the development of truth in successive 
historic eras. The object of this volume, which 
is supplementary to his History of Israel, is to re- 
duce to an orderly system the Mosaic laws, or 
rather to demonstrate the orderly system which 
really exists in what to the careless reader, and 
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even to some careful students, has seemed a mere 
heterogeneous and bewildering maze of laws, the 
product of many minds, and even of different 
stages of human progress. It is quite needless 
to say that no man on either side of the ocean is 
more competent to this task than Heinrich Ewald. 
—Rev. G. W. Cox begins a series of epochs of an- 
cient history, uniform with the epochs of modern 
history, by a volume on The Greeks and the Persians 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). A history of that 
great struggle between the despotism of the East 
and the freedom of the West which came practi- 
cally to an end with the discomfiture of the Per- 
sian army at Plataia and the ruin of the Persian 
army at Mykale. Mr. Cox’s reputation is an as- 
surance to the reader that the book is well done, 
and the execution of the work justifies his reason- 
able expectations, The story is a very dramatic 
one, and is told in a way to be full of interest to 
even the youthful reader, if a thoughtful one.— 
From the same author we have A General History 
of Greece (Harper and Brothers), one of the ad- 
mirable Student’s Series. In this volume Mr. Cox 
traces the history of Greece from the earliest pe- 
riod to the death of Alexander the Great, with a 
sketch of the subsequent history to the present 
time. For the general reader, as well as for the 
student, there is no brief history of Greece to 








compare with this. An erudite student, Mr, Cox 
is an authority on Grecian history. He separates 
with great skill the real from the mythological ; | 
and he possesses a peculiar power in graphic and | 
dramatic narrative, preserving the poetic and | 
the heroic in history without sacrificing the truth. 
We could wish that his plan had included a some- | 
what fuller treatment of art and literature; and | 
yet it is doubtful whether he could have added 
this important element without impairing the unity 
of his design, and detracting from the continuity, 
and so from the interest, of the narrative-—The | 
most captious critic can not deny that Professor 
Cuartes Duke Yonce’s Life of Marie Antoinette 
(Harper and Brothers) is peculiarly fascinating ; 
the most enthusiastic critic will not claim for it | 
that it is impartial. It begins with a eulogy of | 
the unhappy queen ; it ends with her canonization. 
No Roman Catholic devotee ever worshiped the | 
Virgin Mary with greater devotion than Mr. Yonge 
shows to the royal martyr. 





This enthusiasm im- | 





| sparkling, and critical. 





parts to the history a warmth and fervor that 
give to it its fascination. Nor can we wonder at 
the admiration for the one person whose char. 
acter and reputation survived the general wreck 
which the Revolution made of men, and appar. 

ently even of principles, as well as of property and 
lives. Nevertheless the impartial critic is com. 

pelled to acknowledge, when he escapes the fasci- 
nation of the dramatic narrative, and tests it, not 
by the standards of the drama, but by those of 
history, that Mr. Yonge has made far too little al- 
lowance for the long years of brutalizing training 
to which the common people of France had been 
subjected, and the accumulated wrongs which 
they revenged. It is doubtful whether any care- 
ful student will agree with the bitter judgment 
which the author pronounces against Madame Ro- 
land, and it is almost certain that no American 
critic will consent to that which he renders against 
Lafayette. A more fascinating story, however, we 
have rarely, if ever, read. 

The Lord's Land, by the Rev. Henry B. Rinc- 
away (Nelson and Phillips), is an attractive and 
instructive record of the author’s extensive tour 
through the Sinaitic peninsula and Syria. Dr. 
Ridgaway is well known as a clergyman of great 
ability and success; in the present work, how- 
ever, we find him excelling in a new department 


| —as a careful observer, a thoughtful and patient 


traveler, and a diligent student of the history and 
associations of the Biblical territory. His volume 
betrays a just appreciation of the recent explor- 
ers in the same countries, and is at once fresh, 
The illustrations are of 
a high order, and some of them are from the au- 
thor’s original sketches. The one feature of the 
work which is of highest value is the portion 
treating of the trans-Jordanic or Moabite region. 
Here is a comparatively new field of exploration, 
hardly safe as yet except to large and well-guard- 
ed companies. The descriptions of Petra, Kerak, 
and other seldom-visited places of great interest 


| are extremely fascinating. The same may be 


said of the beautiful Samaritan province. The 
work, as a whole, combines in good proportion 


| the results of accurate observation and careful 


preparatory study. The copious index and table 


| of Scripture texts form a very proper conclusion 


to the volume. 








Chitar’s 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Astronomy.—W e learn from the Comptes Rendus 
that daily solar photographs are taken in Paris, 
not only by M: Janssen, but by M. Cornu, at the 
National Observatory. 

The second volume of Engelmann’s “ Bessel” 
has appeared. 








Stientific Record. 


for the Paris four-foot reflector has been ordered 
by M. Leverrier from the manufactory at St. Go- 
bain, so that this telescope may have two mirrors, 
one always in reserve. From Feil, of Paris, a set 
of glass disks for the new refractor (twenty-nine 
inches aperture) has been ordered, so that this 


| refractor, when finished, may have also two ob- 
It is devoted to essays on the | jectives, one from the new disks to be furnished 


theory of instruments, stellar astronomy, and | by Feil, and one from the old disks, long in the 


mathematics, and, with the first volume, brings | 


the number of Bessel’s papers now reprinted up 
to 124. A third volume is to follow. 





A new refractor 
of ree size (eighteen inches ‘aperture) has been 
ordered by Colonel Campbell from A. Hilger, op- 
tician, of London. The Strasburg meridian cir- 





Forbes, of Edinburgh, is now engaged upon the | 







preliminaries to a series of experiments upon the | cle, by Repsold (six inches aperture), is now near- 
velocity of light, which it is hoped to complete | ly ready for delivery. While on the subject of 
within the present year. | instruments, a new and ingenious bright-line mi- 

It is understood that the glass for a new mirror | crometer for spectroscopic (and other) work may 
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be mentioned, which has been fitted to the Green-| All the stations agree in showing a rapid rise in 
wich spectroscope by Hilger, of London. temperature about the 20th of February. There 
A commission, composed of Professor Tait, Lord are also indications that the hottest and coldest 
Lindsay, and others, has examined into and is epochs change somewhat from year to year, mak- 
about to. report upon the present condition of the ing a complete circuit in seventy years through 
Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. There can be no a range of about six weeks. On comparing the 
doubt such an inquiry is called for, its principal | average direction of the wind with the average 
astronomical activity being the observations nec- | temperature, it appears evident that for years of 
essary for the dropping of the time-ball. The) northerly winds the temperature is lower, and for 
observations made at the observatory since its | southerly winds is higher, so that secular changes 
foundation to 1870 are being united into one cat- | in local temperature are attributable to corre- 
alogue of stars. It is proposed in this catalogue sponding changes in the direction of the wind. 
to determine the proper motions from all avail-| These latter changes, on the other hand, must be 
able observations which are on record. The | a part of a system of oscillations in the general 
Greenwich Observatory is also preparing a new | currents of the atmosphere, which may possibly 
nine-year catalogue. All the past work will be| be ultimately due to slight variations in solar 
corrected for the lately discovered wear of the | radiation. 
micrometer screws of the transit circle micro-| Although the Smithsonian Tables approach so 
scopes. | nearly to being an exhaustive compilation, yet 
Trouvelot, of Cambridge, has secured no less | there are continually being brought to light hith- 
than thirty-four drawings of Jupiter up to the | erto unknown series of observations, some of 
end of June, and it is to be hoped that other | Which will be worthy of future publication. Of 
American observers have succeeded in obtaining | this character is the extensive work done by En- 
drawings of this planet, which is unfavorably situ- | gelmann in 1859, as meteorologist to Simpson’s 
ated for observations by European astronomers. | explorations in Utah. His report on the hypso- 
Blanks for the purpose may be had from the sec- | metric results of these observations has just been 
retary of the Royal Astronomical Society, London. | published by the Army Engineer Bureau, and 
The Astronomische Nachrichten contains an| forms one of the best contributions that the 
elaborate ephemeris of the satellites of Saturn | army has made to the subject. In this report 
for the present opposition, by Marth, of London. | Engelmann gives a very lucid explanation of the 
The ephemeris gives not only the position angle | influence that vapor exerts in affecting the di- 
and distance of the satellites with respect to the | urnal variations of temperature on the Western 
planet’s centre, but it also gives the times of con- | plateaus. 
junction, ete., of the satellites. It is believed by ‘he meeting of the French Association for the 
Marth, who has given much attention to this | Advancement of Science, at Clermon', near the 
subject, that the observations of conjunctions, | Puy-de-Dome, calls forth a note with reference 
etc., according to his ephemeris, are equally val- | to the first demonstration of the fact that the air 
uable with those made by the micrometer; and | had weight. It was in 1644 that Pascal made 
the former have the advantage that they can be | his famous experiments, first at Paris and subse- 
made by amateurs, the only requisite being a| quently at the Puy-de-Ddme. Continuous ob- 
telescope and a time-piece whose correction is | servations of the barometer were made at Cler- 
known. It is to be hoped that these may be ob-| mont during the years 1649, 1650, and 1651, and 
served in the United States during this year. simultaneously at Paris and Stockholm. With 
Meteorology—The most important publication | these began the development of the modern 
that has come to hand since the beginning of the | science of meteorology. 
year is the fine volume issued by the Smithsonian Professor ©. F. Hartt, formerly of Corneil Uni- 
Institution under the title Tables, Distribution, | versity, but now chief of the Geological Commis- 
and Variations of the Atmospheric Temperature in | sion of Brazil, writes that he has endeavored to 
the United States. These temperature tables are | do something for meteorology in that empire, 
based upon all available thermometric observa- | where the field of operations is second only to 
tions made in the United States and Canada pre-| that which is found in the United States. The 
vious to the year 1871, the estimated number of | publication of the archives of the museum of Rio 
which will not fall below 11,000,000. The labor | Janeiro has been begun, and communications rel- 
of discussing this great mass of observations and | ative to meteorology may soon be expected from 
of deducing some general results has been ably | Professor Hartt and his assistants. ° 
performed by Mr. Charles A. Schott, of the Coast| Ricco publishes in the Memoirs of the Italian 
Survey Office, to whom science has also been in- | Spectroscopic Society a review of our knowledge 
debted for the Smithsonian Rain Tables and for | in reference to the transparency of the atmos- 
many other special works in meteorology. Three | phere. He gives an instructive collation of the 
large charts accompany this work, showing the | co-efficients of transmission of the total radiation 
distribution of surface temperature for the sum- | of the sun, and also the co-efficients of transmis- 
mer, the winter, and the year. Numerous smaller | sion for the purely luminous radiations. Some 
plates illustrate the daily and annual fluctuations | observations made with the lucimeter by Proven- 
of temperature. Mr. Schott finds no perceptible | zali, at Rome, are here published for the first 
secular change in the temperature of the coun-| time. 
try, nor any decided connection between our tem-| Mr. R. W. M‘Farland states that on account of 
peratures and the variations in solar spots. For | the interest felt by geologists in the calculations 
ten stations the mean temperatures have been | of Croll, Stockwell, Hopkins, and others relative 
computed for every day of the year, and it ap-| to the changes in the climate of the earth that 
pears from these that changes in the normal} may be caused by the varying eccentricity of the 
temperature of any day extend over large tracts | earth’s orbit, he has recomputed this eccentricity 
of country, and progress in an easterly direction. | for the space of over one million of years ; and 
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his results agree substantially with those of Mr. 
Stockwell. 

Among the papers relating to the climate of 
past geological ages, Professor Dana, of New Ha- 


ven, has contributed not a little important mat- | 


ter. He has made a special study of the valley 
of the Connecticut River, and in the last number 
of the American Journal of Science and Art, in a 


short appendix to his previous memoir, he gives | 


additional details relative to the formation of drift 
deposits around New Haven. 


Mr. Osborne, of Washington, has prepared a | 


scale of terms and corresponding numbers ex- 
pressive of the atmospheric condition, whether as 
to heat or cold, moisture or dryness, and hopes to 


be able thereby by means of a single number to 
express the peculiarities of the climates of every | 


portion of the globe, instead of being obliged to 
consult the separate figures relating to temper- 
ature, moisture, coldness, etc. 

It appears from reports brought from Iceland 
and the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean that 
unusually boisterous weather has been experi- 
enced within the whole navigable portion of the 


arctic circle, the high winds driving the field ice | 


southward in large quantities. These reports, 
taken in connection with the unusually hot sum- 
mer of the United States and Europe, and the 
unusually cold winter both in America and Asia, 
suggest the importance of extending our study of 
atmospheric changes so as to include at least the 
whole hemisphere, in order that we may under- 
stand the relations that exist between the changes 
in the climates. 

The study of the dust found in the atmosphere 
has received new impetus of late by reason of 
Tyndall’s striking experiments on the optical anal- 


ysis of the atmosphere. He shows that it is possi- | 


ble, by simple optical means, to reveal instant- 
ly the presence or absence of dust in what would 
otherwise be considered as perfectly pure air. 
The heavy storm that occurred on the British 
coast on the 3d of August is generally remarked 
upon by English journals as one deserving of 


very careful investigation, in ordér to ascertain | 


whether it might not have been possible to give 
some intimation beforehand of its peculiarly de- 
structive character. 

The progress of the month in Physics has been 
moderate. Mercadier has published the results 


of his experiments on the vibration of steel forks, | 


from which he concludes, first, that the number 


of vibrations of such forks, other things being | 


equal, is independent of their breadth; second, 
that the number of vibrations is directly as the 
thickness ; and third, that this number is inverse- 
ly as the square of the length. These results 
are in complete accordance with those calculated 
from the theory of elasticity in solids, With re- 
gard to the amplitude of the vibration as affect- 
ing its isochronism, the author concludes, first, 
that the vibrations of a fork are not absolutely 
isochronous, the duration of its period varying 
with the amplitude and the temperature ; second, 
that consequently any chronographic instrument 
can give comparable results at different times 
only if the temperature and the amplitude remain 
the same; and third, that if the amplitude does 
not exceed three or four millimeters, and if the 
temperature varies but slightly, the number of 


periods per second may be exact to .0001 nearly. | 


Mayer has given in Nature some notes of re- 


| markable experiments in acoustics on the oblit. 
| eration of one sound by another. He finds that 
the ticking of a clock, for example, completely 
obliterates the ticking of a watch at the periods 
of coincidence, the intensity of the clock ticiks 
which effect this obliteration being three times 
that of the watch ticks. Moreover, he observes 
| that a sound can not obliterate another lower in 
pitch than itself—a result of great physiological 
significance. These facts the author applies to 
| orchestral music, and shows that this obliteration 
of higher by lower sounds should and does seri- 
ously mar the intended effect of the music, and 
hence that the study of its conditions is necessa- 
ry in musical composition. 

The radiometer continues to be the subject 
of extensive experimentation. Béttger, using a 
Geissler instrument, could not obtain the slight- 
est rotation with the full moon or with phosphor- 
escent tubes. A candle flame twenty-four cen- 
timeters distant, with an alum plate interposed, 
| gave a weak rotation; but with a water cell, no 
| motion was detectable. If the instrument be 
| placed in a room at 15° C., in presence of a gas 
flame, there is rotation as usual; but if immersed 
in water at 45°, the rotation is reversed. Lipp- 
mann has given a very complete list of the theo- 
ries which have been advanced to explain the 
motion of this instrument, the general conclusion 
being that the energy effective is heat. 

Von Wartha has made a series of experiments 
| on the influence of pressure on combustion. For 
| pressures greater than that of the atmosphere, 
| the experiments were made in the caisson of a 
| bridge cressing the Danube at Buda-Pesth, the 
manometer there indicating 1.95 atmospheres. 
Six standard candles were burned for a definite 
time in the open air and then in the caisson, be- 
ing weighed both before and after each experi- 
ment. The result showed the consumption, as a 
maximum, of 17.4 per cent. more combustible in 
air at the ordinary pressure. In a receiver ex- 
hausted to 90 mm. a candle burns with a scarce- 
ly visible flame, the cause of which the author 
| believes to be the fact that as the pressure dimin- 
ishes, the temperature of dissociation constantly 
increases. 

Nipher has communicated to Nature some in- 
genious optical experiments, essentially physio- 
logical in character. Roll up a sheet of paper, 
look through it, with one eye focused on some 
object beyond. On placing the hand by the side 
of the distant end of the tube, it will seem as if 
the hand were perforated and the sides of the 
tube transparent. If a drop of ink be placed on 
the hand, it will appear in the inside of the tube, 
but the hand itself will be invisible. This tube 
arrangement, used with both eyes, is excellent 
for viewing complementary colors. 

Some experiments have been made in Paris 
upon dividing the electric light, under the direc- 
tion of M. Baron. A single Gramme machine has 
fed in this way not less than eighteen lamps, each 
of which gave a light equal to 100 gas jets. 
| Mouton has proposed a simplified method of 
| determining the internal resistance of a battery 

without complicated apparatus and the sacrifice 
of much time. It gives the resistance in terms 
of that of a certain shunt wire introduced into 
| the circuit. 

Colladon has published an extended research 
|} on the effect of lightning on trees, in which he 
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gives the results of investigations on poplars, 
oaks, elms, pears, firs, grape-vines, chestnuts, and 
walnuts. The conductivity of poplar, he observes, 
js such as to make it of service as a lightning- 
rod, and he recommends connecting the base of 


these and of other tall trees with permanently | 


moist earth—if possible a water-course—by means 
of a metallic rod. 

Wilson has contrived an ingenious method of 
attaching a mirror to a galvanometer needle so 
that the angular motion of the beam of light re- 





flected from it shall be the same as that of the | 
needle. For this purpose the light passes ver- | 
tically upward to the mirror, which is fastened | 
directly below the needle, and at an angle of 45° | 
to its plane of oscillation. 

In Chemistry, Wright has continued his studies | 
upon the gases contained in meteorites, and now 
gives the results of his examination of the Kold | 
Bokkeveld meteorite, which, though stony, con- | 
tains considerable carbon and some bituminous | 
matters. It yielded 25.23 volumes of gas, of 
which 93.11 per cent. was carbon dioxide, the 
remainder being carbon monoxide, marsh gas, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, the two latter in minute 
quantity. It also yielded ten per cent. of water, 
in which chlorine and sulphurous oxide were de- 
tected. The manner of occurrence of the gases 
within the meteorite is also discussed. 

Berthelot has studied the thermic conditions 
attending the formation of ozone. He finds that 
in the production of one molecule of ozone from 
oxygen there is an absorption of 29.6 calories. 
Being therefore a body formed with the absorp- 
tion of heat, its activity chemically is accounted 
for; it is a magazine of energy stored up under 
the influence of electricity. 

Frankland has published a paper on water anal- 
ysis, in which he examines the value of the albu- 
minoid-ammonia process, and concludes that it is 
“entirely useless in the examination of waters 
for sanitary purposes.” He claims, however, for 
the combustion process, that it is the only one 
which gives trustworthy information concerning 


the organic matter present, the only one which | 


can determine the carbon, and the only one which 
shows the ratio of nitrogen and carbon. 

Jacquemin has examined the methods pro- 
posed for the detection of fuchsin in wine, found- 
ed on its tinctorial power. As is well known, 
this substance is extensively used for this pur- 
pose. Pyroxylin and wool may be dyed directly 
in the wine, but to prove the presence of fuchsin 
finally, the ammonia process is necessary. 

Hesse has communicated a preliminary note, 
in which he says he has found in a rare cusco 
bark an alkaloid which appears to agree with 
the cusconine of Leverkéhn, and to be closely 
allied to the aricine of Howard. 

Glenard has investigated the alkaloid of ipecac- 
uanha, emetine. It was obtained in small hemi- 
spherical warty crystalline masses, which, on pu- 
rification, gave milk-white crystals. From the 
analysis of the alkaloid itself and of its chlorhy- 


|  Microscopy.— At the recent meeting of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a permanent sub-section of Microscopy 
was organized. Dr. R. H. Ward, of Troy, who has 
taken special interest in effecting this object, was 
appointed chairman. Several interesting papers 
were read and discussed by Professor E. W. Mor- 
ley, Dr. Leo C. Mees, Professor H. L. Smith, and 
others ; and at an informal meeting, the Spen- 
cers—father and son—exhibited their recent im- 
| provements in objectives and stands. Mr. Gund- 
lach was also present with his excellent work, 

We can but briefly notice Mr. Worthington 
Smith’s interesting paper on the resting spores 
of the potato-disease fungus, which is copied 
from the “ Gardener’s Chronicle” in the August 
number of Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. These 
spores, found last July in diseased potatoes, aft- 
er nearly a whole year’s rest, germinated and 
reproduced the fungus which causes the potato 
disease, effectually disposing of De Bary’s un- 
friendly criticism, that the resting spores ob- 
served and figured by Mr. Smith belonged to any 
thing except Peronospora infestans, 

In the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Sei- 

ence for July, Mr. F. Jeffrey Bell gives an account 

of recent researches in the history of the Bacte- 

ria made by and under direction of Professor 

Colin. 

In the May number of the Journal of the 

Quekett Club is the description of a new Aulaco- 

discus, by A. Cottam, F.R.A.S. It is unquestion- 

ably a variety of the well-known A. kittonii, and 

only remarkable for the locality—Banana Creek, 

Congo River, West Africa—and for the great pu- 
rity and abundance of a gathering of what has 
been hitherto a somewhat rare diatom. 

Dr. Bastian has recently read before the Royal 
Society a paper giving an account of some fur- 
ther researches “illustrative of the physico-chem- 
ical theory of fermentation, and the condition fa- 
voring archebiosis in previously boiled liquids,” 
summing up as follows: The experiments show, 
as others have done, that an exclusive germ the- 
ory of fermentation is untenable, and that living 
matter may and does originate independently dur- 
ing the progress of fermentation in previously 
germless fluids; insoluble products reveal them- 
selves as specks of protoplasm, “living” matter, 
emerging gradually into the region of the visible, 
and speedily assuming the well-known forms of 
one or other variety of Bacteria, thus. bridging, 
as he conceives, the narrow gulf between certain 
kinds of “ living” and “ dead” matter, and afford- 
ing the long-sought-for illustration of the transi- 
tion from chemical to so-called “ vital” combina- 
tions ! 

At a recent meeting of the Linnean Society, 
Mr. Francis Darwin read an account of some mi- 
croscopical researches on the glandular bodies on 
Acacia spheerocephala and Cecropia peltata, serv- 
ing as food for ants, and first mentioned by Mr. 
Belt in his Natwralist in Nicaragua. In Acacia 
were two kinds of glands—{a) nectar-secreting 





drate, the formula C,,H,,NO, is assigned to it. 

Brunner and Brandenburg have succeeded in 
detecting succinic acid in the juice of unripe 
grapes. They were led to examine for it by the 
fact that nascent hydrogen, acting on ethyl ox- 
alate, produced tartaric acid and glycolic acid. 
The same reduction process the authors believe, 
therefore, to go on in the plant. 


glands at base of the petiole; (4) small, flatten- 
ed, pear-shaped bodies, which tip six or seven of 
the lowermost leaflets of the bipennate leaves. 
In Ceeropia cylindrical bodies are developed in 
flat cushions at the base of the leaf-stalk. The 
structures are homologous in kind—cellular pro- 
toplasm, and containing oil globules, stores of 
nutriment which undoubtedly the ants live on, 
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and in their turn protect the trees from the rav- 
ages of the leaf-cutting ants. 

Anthropology.—In Revue Scientifique for July 
15, M. Paul Bert discusses the question of the re- 
lation of atmospheric pressure to living beings. 
The same subject, under the title, ‘‘ The Influence 
of Vertical Position on the Earth’s Surface upon 
Human Settlements,” is exhaustively treated in 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the Mittheilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, for 1876. 

Nos. 6 and 7 of Matériaux contain archeological 
articles upon stations in Sweden, Russia, France, 
and Italy. M. Mortillet gives a table of the sta- 
tions, grottoes, and dolmens in the different de- 
partments of France. 

In a pamphlet published by the Société de 





Geographie de Lyon, M. Emile Guimet discusses 
the origin of the ancient Mexicans. The author | 
combats certain theories of the relation of art | 
forms in Mexico to those existing in Egypt, and | 
argues strenuously their Asiatic origin. 

The first quarterly part of Archiv fiir Anthro- | 
pologie, in addition to the usuala mount of reviews 
and descriptions purely local, contatns the follow- 
ing articles of interest to the general student: 
Upon the Leveling of the Human Skull, Dr. 
Schmidt ; Upon the Influence of Cranial Deform- 
ity upon Volume, Position, and Shape of the Brain, 
A. Ecker; Have we found in the Interglacial 
Strata of Switzerland veritable Traces of Human 
Beings, or only the Work of Beavers? J. Steen- 
strup ; The Wetzikon Sticks, A. Von Frautzius. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin for 1875, Virchow has a very able article, 
fully illustrated with tables and plates, upon some 
remarkable low races of men as regards the skull. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke contributes to the Atheneum 
for August 5 a short communication upon the pre- 
historic names for man and monkey. He does 
not tell us the bearing of his investigation upon 
the doctrine of descent. 

The subject of anthropology was quite well 
represented at the American Association, held in | 
Buffalo, August 23. Mr. Lewis H. Morgan was | 
chairman of the sub-section, and Mr. Otis T. Mason | 
secretary. Papers covering a wide field of research | 
were read by Messrs. E. A. Barber, Alessandro | 
Castellani, Isaac B. Choate, Henry Gillman, Otis | 
T. Mason, Lewis H. Morgan, S. L. Peet, G. H. Per- | 
kins, Major J. W. Powell, Daniel Wilson, and E. | 
H. Von Baumhauer. 

In Nature, for August 10, Rev. A. H. Sayce re- | 
views Hovelacque’s work, entitled La Linguis- | 
tique, in which the author discusses language upon 
a purely physiological basis. The learned review- | 
er takes the ground that the mind gives forms to | 
words quite as often as it receives them. 

Richard Andree publishes in the Mittheilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1876, Nos. 1 | 
and 2, an article upon Lucky Days, Lucky Meet- | 
ings and Auspices. In the same numbers will | 
be found prehistoric notices of Dalmatia. Among | 
the objects described is an antique wagon, which | 
is also figured. It is built of wood entirely, not | 
a particle of metal of any kind being used in its 
construction. 

Professor Paoli Mantegazza contributes to the | 
first part of the Italian archives for anthropology | 
and ethnology an article upon the expression of 
grief. The author observes and classifies the 
movements of the face and other parts of the 
body which accompany the expression of grief. | 





| 

Mr, Alfred W. Howitt, writing from Baunsdale: 
Victoria, to Nature, gives an account of the boom- 
erang, founded upon personal observation. There 
are two kinds of the weapon. The straight va. 
riety is by far the more effective. The crooked 
boomerang, with which we are better familiar, js 
not the weapon we have been taught to believe 
It does not return to the thrower’s hand. It cay 
not be thrown with precision. If it strikes an ob 
ject, it falls perpendicularly, If it grazes a twig. 
or such slight object, it changes its plane of flight. 
Zoology.—The advance in zoology is well sus- 
tained in publications received the past few weeks, 
First, we have additional discoveries regarding the 
nature of monads, by the Russian naturalist Cien- 
kowski. These organisms are on the border-land 


| of the plant world, and in some cases form pro- 


toplasmic nets (plasmodia), like the plant Myz- 
omycetes. These plasmodia have the function of 
falling apart into ameeba-like forms, which have 
hitherto been regarded as independent animal 
organisms; hence he thinks that many anwbe 


| do not represent independent forms, but belong 


to the developmental cycle of other and plant- 
like organisms. Among the monads, Cienkowski, 
according to a German correspondent of Nature, 
has observed forms in various stages of encyst- 
ment, self-division, and formation of colonies. 
But the most remarkable series of changes was 
observed in Diplophrys stercorea, an extremely 
small cell-like organism with a yellow spot, and 
pseudopodia at two opposite ends of the body. 
These little bodies, observed in moist horse-dung, 
multiply by division, and form, by union of the 
pseudopodia, long strings in which separate indi- 
viduals can glide to and fro. “Thus the bound- 
ary lines which it has so long been usual to draw 
between plant and animal organisms, and between 
the individual groups of those lowest forms of 
life, appear more and more illusory, and the sup- 
position is recommended of a common lowest 
kingdom of organisms, that of Protista (Haeckel), 
out of which animals and plants have by degrees 
been differentiated.” 

Professor Loven, of Stockholm, has just pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Swedish Acad- 
emy an elaborate work, in quarto, on the sea- 
urchins (echinoids), which is illustrated by an 
atlas of fifty-three plates. The work is mostly 
taken up with an account of the hard parts form- 
ing the shell of the echinus, but also contains an 
account of certain bodies called spheridia, and an 
elaborate drawing and explanation of the nerv- 
ous and water-vascular systems of Brissopsis lyri- 
fera, greatly advancing our knowledge of the 
anatomy of these animals. 

In an essay on the pliocene fresh-water shells 
of Southern Austria, by Dr. Neumayr and Herr 
Paul, the authors describe numerous modifica- 
tions of the genus Vivipara, or Paludina, which 
occur in prodigious abundance throughout the 
whole series of fresh-water strata. Of this ge- 
nus there are forty distinct forms (Dr. Neumayr 
very properly hesitates to call them all species), 
which are named and described in this mono- 
graph, and between which, as the authors show, 
many connecting links, clearly illustrating the 


| mode of derivation of the newer from the older 


types, have been detected. The authors, remarks 
Mr. J. W. Judd, in Nature, have demonstrated that 
the species with highly complicated ornamenta- 
tion were variously derived by descent—the lines 
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of which are in most cases perfectly clear and 
obvious —from the simple and unornamented 
Vivipara achatinoides of the Congerien-schichten, 


which underlies the Paludina beds. Some of these | 


forms have been regarded as types of a distinct 
genus (Z'ulotoma) by Sandberger. ‘“ And hence 
we are led to the conclusion that a vast number 


of forms certainly exhibiting specific distinctions, | 


and, according to some naturalists, differences 
even entitled to be regarded as of generic value, 
have all a common ancestry.” 

The mites and spiders of Kerguelen Island 
have been described and figured by Rev. O. P. 
ambridge in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London. A new “order” is proposed 
for a certain mite, but it is doubtful whether it is 
the type of a higher division than a family. 

The anatomy and histology of the aphides and 


bark lice form the subject of an inaugural disser- | 


tation for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of Leipzig, by E. L. Mack, of Hamlet, New York. 

A synopsis of the two-winged gall-flies (Ceci- 
domyiade), by Messrs. Bergenstamm and Low, of 
Vienna, appears in the Transactions of the Zoolog- 
ical and Botanical Society of Vienna. 


of Europe, and is probably indigenous. 

The second part of Mr. A. R. Grote’s check list 
of the Noctuide of America north of Mexico has 
appeared, and will prove of much use to entomol- 
ogists in arranging their collections. 

Ascending to the vertebrates, we have in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
an elaborate essay on the strange fish of Australia, 
Ceratodus, by Professor Huxley, in which he dwells 
on some points in the morphology of the limbs of 
vertebrates and of the classification of the fishes. 
He finds, with Gegenbaur, that the fin of Cerato- 
dus presents the nearest known approximation 
to the fundamental form of vertebrate limb, 
though he differs from Gegenbaur in many re- 
spects as to the application of his theory of limbs 
to the nigher vertebrates. 

An important work by Dr. C. F. Liitken, on 
the fresh-water fishes of Brazil, appears in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Science, of 
Copenhagen. A number of new genera and spe- 
cies are described from collections made by Pro- 
fessor J. Reinhardt, and illustrated by wood-cuts 
and exquisitely drawn plates. 

The lizards of the Galapagos Islands have been 


described by Dr. Steindachner, and particular at- | 


tention paid to the large iguana-like forms, three 
or four feet in length, which characterize these 
islands. The plates are beautifully drawn by 
Konopicki. This and other memoirs, such as 
one by Brunner von Wattenwyl on the morphol- 
ogy of the segments of the body (chiefly of the 
abdomen), and an article on the geographical 


distribution of the mammals of Malay, illustrated | 


with a map, appear in a ponderous quarto vol- 
ume, an intellectual monument of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Zoological 
and Botanical Society of Vienna. This is a most 
sensible way, now the fashion in Germany, of 
celebrating the anniversaries of learned societies. 

Botany.—An important contribution to the 
botany of the United States has just appeared in 
the reports of the California Geological Survey. 
The present volume contains the Polypetale, by 
Professor W. H. Brewer and Mr. Sereno Watson, 

Vor. LIIL—No. 318.—60 


It seems | 
from the numerous citations of German writers | 
that the Hessian fly is common in various parts 


| and the Gamopetale by Professor Asa Gray. The 
| typography and general appearance of the volume 
are excellent, and the above-mentioned names are 
| guarantees of its scientific excellence. A mono- 
graph of the oaks of the United States, by Dr. 
George Engelmann, published in the Transactions 
of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, gives the 
results of the author’s large experience with the 
species of this difficult and hitherto somewhat 
| confused genus. Leaving out of consideration 
|the somewhat anomalous Quercus densiflora of 
California, the oaks are divided into two groups, 
black oaks and white oaks, of which a brief anal- 
ysis is given by the author. A valuable portion 
of Dr. Engelmann’s paper is that relating to hy- 
brid oaks. 

In the Annales des Sciences, M. Contejean gives 

|some remarks on the influence of the soil on 
vegetation. He considers that the chemical na- 
ture of the soil has much more to do with the 
distribution of plants than its physical character 
}alone. He divides plants into maritime and ter- 
restrial, The latter he divides into calcicoles, which 
| prefer a calcareous soil, caleifuges, which avoid it, 
and those which are indifferent to the calcareous 
element. Each of these three groups he divides 
into zerophiles, which prefer dryness, and hygro- 
philes, which prefer moist soils. Reports from 
different parts of France seem to confirm M. Con- 
| tejean’s view of the predominant influence of the 
| chemical nature of the soil. In the same journal 
is an article on the internal glands of leaves, by 
M. Chatin, and an interesting biography of the 
| late Gustave Thuret, by Dr. Bornet. 

In the London Journal of Botany an account is 
given by Hance of a grass described as a new 
species, under the name of Stipa inebrians, which 
has an intoxicating effect upon the cattle in Mon- 

| golia. 

The later numbers of the Botanische Zeitung 
are almost entirely filled with an account, by Dr. 

| Ernst Reuther, of the development of flowers. 
| The orders which are more especially used for il- 
| lustration are the Cucurbitacee and Plumbagi- 
nace. 

Agriculture —Fremy and Deherain have con- 
ducted a series of experiments to test the reasons 
of the decrease of richness of sugar-beets grown 

| several years in succession on the same soil. 
| They find two chief causes of the deterioration— 
| the bad selection of stock or variety, and excess 
|of nitrogenous manures. They conclude that 
argillaceous, siliceous, and calcareous soils differ 
but little in their effects upon the sugar in beets. 
A sterile soil, with no other manure than phos- 
phate of lime and nitrate of potash, was able to 
produce normal roots weighing 700-800 grams 
(14-14 pounds), and containing a large amount of 
| sugar (16 per cent.). Excess of nitrogenous ma- 
nures injured the formation of sugar. 

The outlook for the sugar-beet industry in this 
country seems to be quite promising. It has al- 
ready attained great importance in California, is 
reported as successful in Illinois, and is engaging 
earnest attention in Maine. The Governor of the 
latter State devoted considerable attention to the 
matter in his last message to the Legislature, and 
a company near Portland has already begun a 
thorough investigation of the probabilities of suc- 
cessful sugar-beet culture in that State. 

Boehm gives, in the Berichte der Deutschen 
| Chemischen Gesellschaft, accounts of experiments 
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on the formation of starch in the chlorophyll 
granules, in leaves of scarlet-runner beans, and 
cotyledons of cress, radish, and flax. He con- 
cludes that the view commonly held—that all 
starch which appears in the chlorophyll grains 
free from starch when they are exposed to light 
is a product of direct assimilation of carbonic 
acid—is wrong; that it may come from transfer 
of starch from other regions, or from transforma- 
tion of pre-existent nutritious matter. 

Boehm concludes further that young plants do 
not take up from the soil either organic com- 
pounds or carbonic acid. He considers it not 
improbable that the carbon of the carbonic acid 
decomposed by plants unites directly with water 
to form starch. 

Fremy and Deherain have made in the experi- 
ments alluded to above some interesting obser- 
vations on the growth of beets in solutions of 
the ingredients of plant food. A solution con- 
taining one grain each of chloride of ammonium, 
superphosphate of lime, and chloride of potas- 
sium in 1000 ¢. ec. of water was applied in vary- 
ing quantities to fifty liters of sand (in earthen 
pots) in which a single beet was grown; 100 
ec. c, of the solution daily proved insufficient, 500 
c. ¢. gave satisfactory results, while 1000 ¢. c. 
proved too much. Beets grown in saline solu- 
tions, instead of sand moistened with the same, 
lived, but instead of producing one large central 
sugar-forming root, they simply formed a mags of 
nearly equal rootlets. 

Engineering, etc.—The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company has completed its new outlet 
locks from the canal to the Potomac. The meth- 
od of operating this outlet is quite novel. The 
elevation to be overcome is forty feet, which, un- 
der the old system, would require eight locks and 
about fifty minutes to pass a boat through. With 
the present arrangement, the boat is passed di- 
rectly from the canal into a large caisson filled 
with water; the caisson, resting on trucks, is run 
down an inclined plane to the river in less than 
six minutes. The weight of caisson and boat is 
about 350 tons. 

A company has been formed to construct a 
pontoon railway and wagon bridge across the 
Mississippi at Clinton, Iowa. 

Apropos of the question of under-ground tele- 
graph lines, which is now being agitated in this 
country, it may be of interest to record, un the 
authority of C. Bontemps, that the total length 
of under-ground lines in Paris is 116 miles. Of 
this total, 35} miles are laid in trenches, and 803 
in the sewers. 





The Colombian government has made a con. 
tract with M. Gogorza for the survey of a route 
for an interoceanic canal by way of the rivers 
Atrato and Tuyra. The work of survey will be 
shortly undertaken. Commenting upon tliis state. 
ment, Mr. John C, Trautwine, the engineer of the 
Panama Railroad, and an eminent authority upon 
all engineering matters pertaining to the Ameri. 
can isthmus, has no hesitation in predicting that 
the survey will result in disappointment. In a 
recent article on the Darien interoceanic ship. 
canal the same authority estimates the cost of a 
canal upon this route, with two tide locks, at 
about $300,000,000, or about three times the cost 
of the Suez Canal. 

Measures have been taken for the laying down 
of a second telegraphic cable between Australia 
and Europe. 

The electric light has been introduced into sev. 
eral Belgian collieries. 

Pieper’s method of hardening glass, by sub- 
mitting it, while at a red heat, to the action of 
superheated steam, is very favorably spoken of. 

Reichardtite, a new mineral, having the same 
constitution as Epsom salt, has been found in the 
Stassfurt potash mines. 

It is estimated that the value of the diamonds 
found at the Cape, from the opening of the mines 
to December 31, 1875, exceeds twelve millions 
of pounds sterling. 

A new coal-cutting machine has lately been 
put to work in a mine at New Straitsville, Ohio. 
The machine is the invention of Mr. Litchner 
It is claimed for this machine that three men 
can “bear in” and drill the holes for a blast 
that would require the work of four men for a 
whole day; or, to put it differently, three men 
and the machine can do as much as thirty miners 
can in a given time. 

The number of tanks in the oil region employ- 
ed for the storage of crude petroleum is placed 
by Mr. Henry E. Ungley, of Titusville, at 370, and 
their aggregate capacity 6,077,225 barrels. The 
largest tank is owned by Lockhart and Frew, at 
Pittsburg, the capacity of which is 43,000 bar- 
rels. There are no less than 133 tanks, holding 
from 20,000 barrels upward, and the average ca- 
pacity of the whole tankage is 16,425 barrels. 

The Lowe water-gas process has been intro- 
duced during the past month at Manayunk, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, and the town in question, 
as well as a number of surrounding villages, is 
lighted from the new works exclusively. The 
operation of the Manayunk plant has thus far 
been quite satisfactory. 





Chitur’s Wistorical Rerard, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. 

The September elections in Vermont (on the 
5th) and in Maine (on the 11th) resulted in the 
choice of the Republican candidates by majori- 
ties nearly equal to those of 1872, the last Presi- 
dential year. In Vermont, Mr. Fairbanks received 
a majority of nearly 24,000, in a total vote of over 
65,000. In 1872 the Republican majority in that 
State was 25,333, in a total vote of 58,559. In 





Maine, Mr. Connor’s plurality over Mr. Talbot was 
15,459, in a total vote of 136,490. In 1872 the 
Republican majority in that State was 17,216, in 
a total vote of 126,618. 

The State election in Arkansas resulted in an 
overwhelming Democratic majority. 

Arkansas, New Jersey, Connecticut, Missouri, 
and Indiana have already in the field an elect- 
oral ticket for the Greenback Presidential can- 
didate. 

The Colorado Republican State Convention, at 
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Pueblo, August 27, nominated John L. Routt for 
Governor, and adopted a hard-money platform. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Convention, 
at Hartford, September 6, nominated Richard D. 
Hubbard for Governor. 

The Delaware Democratic State Convention, at 
Dover, September 7, nominated Presidential elect- 
In the platform of resolutions adopted was 
the following : 


ors. 


“« Resolved, That we are and always have been in fa- 
yor of the white men of the country controlling this 
government, and therefore we appeal with confidence 
to the white voters only for the success of the princi- 
ples in the foregoing resolutions.” 


The Delaware Republican State Convention, at | 


Dover, September 13, nominated Presidential 
electors. 

The Massachusetts Republican State Conven- 
tion, at Worcester, September 5, renominated 
Governor Rice and all the other present State of- 
ficers. The Democratic Convention, at the same 
place, September 6, nominated Charles Francis 
Adams for Governor. 

The Nebraska Democratic State Convention, at 
Omaha, September 6, nominated Paren England 
for Governor, and adopted resolutions indorsing 
the St. Louis platform and arraigning the Repub- 
lican party for furnishing arms to the Indians. 

The New York Republican State Convention, 
at Saratoga, August 23, nominated ex-Governor 
Edwin D. Morgan for Governor. The Democratic 
Convention, at Saratoga, August 30, nominated 
ex-Governor Horatio Seymour for Governor. Ow- 
ing to the declination of its candidate, the Conven- 
tion re-assembled, September 13, and nominated 
Lucius Robinson. 

The South Carolina Republican State Conven- 
tion, at Columbia, September 13, renominated Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain and the other State officers. 

Murad Effendi, Sultan of Turkey, was deposed 
August 31, and his brother, Abdul-Hamid, pro- 
claimed his successor. Early in September the 
Servian army sustained a severe defeat, and was 
compelled to fall back on Deligrad. The great 
powers urged the Porte to grant a month’s 
armistice. The Porte, while refusing the armis- 
tice, expressed a willingness to treat for peace. 
The Sultan’s cabinet demanded as a basis for set- 
tlement the disarmament of the Servian army, 
the Turkish occupation of Alexinatz, Tsatsak, 
and Tosnitza, an indemnity of 500,000 ducats, 
and the homage of Prince Milan at Constantino- 
ple. These terms were subsequently confirmed 
by the Great Council. The conditions, as finally 
reported by the Sultan to the embassadors of the 
great powers, were the following: 1. The re-oc- 
cupation of the fortresses which were held by 
Turkey previous to 1857. 2. The destruction of 
the fortresses constructed by the Servians since 
1857. 3. The investiture of Prince Milan at Con- 
stantinople. 4. The reduction of the effective 
Servian army to 10,000 men and three batteries. 
5. The construction of a railway across Servia. 
6. The payment of a war indemnity by Servia. 

On the 17th of September the Turkish govern- 
ment ordered all its commanders to discontinue 
hostilities until further orders. The object of 
the armistice was to give the great powers time 
for deliberation upon terms of peace. 

In the mean time great indignation had been 
aroused in England by the reports of Turkish 
outrages in Bulgaria. Meetings were held to pro- 


| test against the policy of the British government. 
At Blackheath, September 9, Mr. Gladstone ad- 
dressed an assembly of about 12,000. Since his 
| Blackheath speech Mr. Gladstone, who on this 
question represents the popular sentiment of 
England as against the traditional policy of the 
government, has issued a pamphlet on the East- 
| ern question, showing that Servia and Montene- 
| gro commenced the war only when the hope of 
redress for their brethren was finally withdrawn, 
and that, therefore, in a settlement with Turkey, 
the five cases of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria should not be consid- 
ered otherwise than as the connected limbs of 
one and the same transaction, and claiming that 
| the British government should interpose to put a 
stop to outrages like those which have desolated 
Bulgaria, and to exclude the administrative action 
of the Ottoman government from the provinces. 

William M. Tweed was arrested, September 7, 
at Vigo, in Spain, where he had just arrived from 
Cuba. 

Mr. Disraeli, having been elevated to the peer- 
age as Earl of Beaconsfield, has issued a farewell 
address to his constituents, the electors of Buck- 
| inghamshire, by whom he has been returned to 
Parliament continuously since 1847 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The international rifle-match at Creedmoor, Sep- 
tember 14, resulted in a victory for the American 
team by twenty-two points. In the contest were 
teams from America, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, 
and Canada. The Irish team came out second, 
and the Scotch third. In a subsequent match, 
September 21, between the Irish and American 
teams, the latter won by eleven points. 

The Lafayette statue was unveiled in Union 
Square, New York city, September 6. 

The mine under Hallett’s Point Reef, Astoria, 
Long Island, was exploded by General Newton, 
September 24. 


DISASTERS. 


September 5.—Explosion of nitro-glycerine at 


Hell Gate, New York city. Three men killed and 
seven seriously injured. 

September 22.— At Black Lick Station, near 
Columbus, Ohio, on the Pan-Handle Railroad, 
four cars of an express train jumped the track, 
rolling down an embankment. Over thirty peo- 
ple were injured, four of whom were instantly 
killed. 

September 4.—The town of St. Hyacinthe, Can- 
ada, destroyed by fire. Six hundred houses burn- 
ed, and four thousand people rendered homeless. 


OBITUARY. 

September 12.—In Richmond, Virginia, General 
Henry A. Wise, aged seventy years. 

September 14.—In St. James Parish, Louisiana, 

Robert Barnwell Rhett, Sen., aged seventy-five 
years. 
: September 18.—In New York city, the Rev. 
Edmund Stover Janes, senior bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United States, 
aged sixty-nine years.—At Fishkill, New York, 
Professor Charles Davies, the mathematician, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

August 30.—Intelligence received in London 
of the death of Felicien David, the celebrated 
French musical composer, aged sixty-six years. 
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Chitur’s 

CORRESPONDENT at Easton, Pennsylva- 

A nia, says that a few days since a guest at 

one of the hotels in that place asked for a nap- 

kin at dinner. The landlord declined to give him 

“ But,” said the guest, “that man at the 
other table has one.” 

“That man,” replied mine host, “is a regular 
boarder, and has just got back from the Cen- 
tennial. I must pander to him for a day or two; 
but it won’t be long before he will be wiping his 
mouth on the table-cloth and cleaning his nails 
with the fork, like the rest of the gentlemen. No, 


one, 


stranger, we don’t allow any style here as a regu- 
lar thing, but we can’t help ourselves sometimes.” 


Down in the southeastern part of Virginia 
flourishes a breed of semi-wild hogs, called in the 
country vernacular “wind-splitters,” or “ razor- 
backs.” They greatly resemble a greyhound in 
shape, and in speed would successfully compete 
with one. At one of the county fairs, several 
years ago, an enterprising Pennsylvanian placed 
on exhibition a pen of sleek fat Berkshires, 
which presented a marked contrast to the leaner 
native specimens by which they were surrounded. 
Their owner one day encountered one of his com- 
petitors in swine culture, and ventured a com- 
parison between his own and the stilted occu- 
pants of the neighboring pens. ‘ Wa’al, stran- 
ger,” replied the ruralist, “ they may be right smart 
for you uns, but down this yar county you couldn’t 
give ’em ’way.” 

“Why not?” asked the astonished Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

“Why, ye see, stranger, down yar a hog that 
can’t outrun a nigger ain’t wuth a cuss.” 

This anecdote was told by Senator Withers, 
of Virginia, in a stump speech delivered in Ches- 
terfield County. When he descended from the 
platform he was accosted by a venerable darky, 
who had been an attentive listener, with the que- 
ry: “I say, Mars Withers, whar can I git some 
dem hogs. Fo’ God, dey’s jess de breed for dis 
yar kentry.” 

A soy’s way of stating things, though often 
inelegant, is generally nervous. Example: A 
lad at Easton, Pennsylvania, entered a drug store, 
bottle in hand, and said he wanted ten cents 
worth of “armakymony.” The drugger told him 
to repeat the word, and said, “ Don’t you mean 
arnica, or ammonia ?” 

“T dunno,” was the reply. 

“What is it for?” asks druggist. 

“Can't tell,” said boy, starting slowly out. 
When near the door a bright idea illumined him, 
and he turned and asked druggist: “If your wife 
hit you on the head with a chair leg, which of 
them medicines would you git to take the swell- 
in’ down ?” 

“ Arnica.” 

“Then fill her in ten cents’ worth,” replied the 
boy; and he gazed lovingly at a big stick of lic- 
orice as the arnica was being bottled. 


Wuen Professor Huxley was on a visit to his 
niece, in Nashville, he visited the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he was cordially received, and 
where this incident occurred, illustrating the 





Drawer, 


“warfare of science and religion.” He was in. 
specting the different departments, and on pass 
ing from the School of Science to the School of 
Theology he remarked to the Rev. Dr. Sommers - 
“You have religion on one side and science on 
the other. Do you keep a patrol between ?” 

“Come in,” said the doctor, “and see where we 
beat out theology, and where we should be glad 
to have the opportunity of beating a little into 
you.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” said the professor, “if I were here, J 
should give you novel theology, if not so sound.” 

“T have no doubt of its being sound,” replied 
the doctor. 

Finally, the peculiar construction of the seats 
in the theological apartment suddenly seemed to 
strike the English apostle of evolution, and he 
immediately evolved this from his inner con- 
sciousness: ‘You seem to have a twist in the 
desk appendages to the seats, I see, doctor.” 

“Yes; but it is not so bad as the twist which 
you put into the occupants, and which we are 
trying to work out.” 

““T hope we keep you employed,” said Professor 
Huxley, and the laughing admission that they did 
was taken as a truce. 


Tue origin of the poor-box in churches is thus 
explained in a curious old book, entitled Anec. 
dotes Ecclesiastiques, published in Amsterdam in 
1772: “The prelates of France having refused 
to contribute in favor of the Crusade the fortieth 
part of their revenues, although they had prom- 
ised the thirtieth part at the Council of Dijon, 
A.D. 1198, the Pope ordered a box (trone ereux) 
to be placed in each church, and to be locked 
with three keys, the first to be kept by the bish- 
op, the second by the curé, and the third by some 
pious layman, that the faithful might there place 
their alms, and that, according to the quality of 
the persons and the fervor of their devotion, 
the bishops may commute the penitences into 
alms for the succor of the Holy Land. It is the 
first instance in which the word trone has been 
used to signify the boxes which are placed in 
churches to receive alms.” 


Curtous Errrarx.—Sir John Trollop, Knight, 
is said to have had a grave dug for himself, some 
years before his decease, in the chancel of a 
church built at his expense. By the side of the 
grave was placed his own figure in marble, with 
his right hand pointing to the building, and his 
left to the grave. On his breast were painted 
the following lines: 


I, Sir John Trollop, 

Made these stones roll up: 

When God shall take my soul up, 
My body shall fill that hole up. 


In a certain town of Chittenden County, Ver- 
mont, there lived, a score of years ago, a well-to- 
do farmer who was also a Baptist preacher. He 
was nota learned man, but his lungs were good, 
and while his “‘ sermons” hurt no one, they were 
doubtless edifying to a large portion of his rustic 
congregation. One Sunday he “ pitched into” the 
Roman Catholic Church like a good Protestant ; 
but not wishing to be unjust, and willing even to 
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give the devil his due, he checked for a moment | ed over the side and see that I hed only the 
the torrent of denunciation, and generously re- | whippin’ in my hand.” 

marked, “I don’t believe in patronizin’ the Pope, “] thought you said it was so dark you couldn’t 
but I’m willin’ to allow that sometimes he says see,” broke in Ruloff. 

somethin’ good, as, for example, that remark of |. “Well, I was almost aboard then, and, besides, 
his’n, ‘The proper study of mankind is man.’” | it lit up about two o'clock.” 

One who heard it thought this a Pius fraud on “Two o'clock,” cried Stigand; “why, you fell 
Alexander. off the bows at one. Were you in the water in 
March for an hour, and did it take you sixty min- 

In the Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s bright yachting | utes, with a strong tide, to go from the stem to 
book, Starboard and Port, recently published by | the stern ?” 

Harper and Brothers, are several funny yarns, “Wa’al, it might not have been exactly two, 
one of which will be relished by readers of the | but it was nigh on to it; and, besides that, I was 
Drawer. It is related by an old salt named Fowl- | strugglin’ all the time, and the time might have 
er, whose power of drawing the long-bow may be | seemed a little longer than it really was; and 
estimated by the force of his language. He un-| more than that, I had to guess at the time, cos I 
coils as follows: couldn’t let go that rope to get my watch out and 

“As I was a-sayin’, we was coddin’ off Nan-| see just the minute I was drownded,” said Fowl- 

tucket; the wind blew heavy from the nor’east. | er, not in the least disconcerted. 
There was a mighty sea runnin’, and the cappen, “Well, when I was most up, one of the sailors 
seein’ the rest o’ the fleet had come to anchor, | he said, ‘Cappen, hadn’t we better get the gaff 
said to me, ‘Fowler,’ said he, ‘hadn’t we better | and make fast to him?’ At that I must say I 
let go our mud-hook?’ I cast my eyes to the | felt mad. It was bad enough to fall overboard, 
norrard, and see it was goin’ to blow pretty stiff | but to be gaffed as though I was a dogfish was 
all night, so I said, ‘You can do as you like, Cap; | more than I could stand, so I really believe I 
but if she was my craft, I know what I’d do, mighty | fainted away. At any rate, the next thing I knew 
quick.’ | I was in the cabin stretched out on one of the 

“ «What's that ?’ sez he, kinder anxious; for I | transoms. 
noticed he always come to me when it was a-blow- “The cappen stood over me, shaking me, and 
in’ hard. | saying, ‘ Fowler, let go that rope.’ I looked down 

“Why,” sez I, ‘them clouds they look ugly, and | to my hand, and found that I had hold of about 
it’s goin’ to be a nasty night, and if we can get a | three inches of it, with such a grip that I couldn't 
fair hold of the bottom, it’s all right.’ let go. SolI took hold of the rope with my right 

“So the anchor was let go, and we bobbed | hand, and kinder coaxed it away from the fingers 
about a good deal worse than we did t’other night. | of the other hand. 

That was a mill-pond side of the sea we were in. “T tell you, that was a grip, though, wasn’t it ? 
Talk of mountains—they warn’t nowhere side This remark was addressed to me, and I an- 
of them waves. Why, Sir, once the schooner | swered yes, without further comment on the ad- 
pinted her bowsprit right for.the North Star, and | venture. 
you know she’s got to stand up pretty well on 
end to do that. Tue effusiveness of some of the misses of this 
“T was just goin’ out on the bowsprit to furl | happy republic of ours has a fine illustration in 
the jib, when a flaw of wind took the sail, and at | the following extract from a letter of a young 
the same minute a heavy wave struck us, and | lady of New York: “Oh, how pleased we were 
threw me off my feet. I hung on to the clew of | to drive away from the restraints of the city into 
the jib, expectin’ to be landed against the larboard | the free and open air! Every thing looked so 
rail, you know. But the wind was so strong it | nice and beautiful, and, oh! if you had only en- 
blew the jib outboard, and instead of droppin’ on | joyed the fragrance of the roses in full bloom ! 
the deck, I fell flat on my back in the water. | We were so eager to sniff the delight that a keen, 

The tide was runnin’ like a race-horse, and when | long smell actually pulled up the more delicate flow. 

I got about midships, as I reckoned, a roller lift- | ers by the roots.” 

ed me about twenty feet above the deck, and I 

hollered.” In one of our London contemporaries we find 

“You hollered ?” said Bertric. the following, which is worth transplanting into 
“Well, I guess I did, and the crew heard me, | this department of the Magazine: A late traveler 
too, and the cappen he heard me. I struck out, | in Western America was struck by the absence 
hopin’ to get hold of the rail, but ’twarn’t no use. | of the usual tessellated language of the bullock 

I give myself up for lost. No more coddin’ for | driver in the case of a man on the road with a 

me, I said to myself. Just then I heard the | small team, which he thus apostrophized, “ Come 

cappen say, | hither, Baptist! Who-o-o! Presbyterian,” ete. 
“< Tm throwin’ ye a line, Fowler,’ and with that | This mode of address seemed so strange to the 

I heard a splash close to me. It was so dark I | traveler that he entered into conversation with 

couldn’t see nothin’, but I heard the rope strike | | the man, and asked him how these titles were 

the water. I had the presence of mind to think applicable to a bullock team. ‘“ Well, Sir, you 
that the rope would sink, so I fumbled round | see,” said he, “I calls this the ’clesiastical team. 

about a foot under water and caught hold of | You see that bullock on the off side, leading; I 

somethin’. It was the whippin’ of the line. | calls him Baptist. We'll be crossing the creek 

“Well, I hung on with an awful grip, and could | presently; he’ll be bound to make for water. 
feel that they were haulin’ away at t’other end. — one on the near side, he’s ’Piscopalian, 

I never come so near faintin’ in my life, but|’cause he holds his head so werry high. That 

‘twarn’t no time to faint just then. The sailors | bullock on the off side of the pole, the one with 

was haulin’ me on board, when one of them look-| the crumpled horn, I calls him Presbyterian. 
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He’s the most out-and-out knowing bullock of the 
lot. The brindle in the same yoke with him, he’s 
Wesleyan. He’s always a-grunting and a-groan- 
ing, as if he was dragging the whole load. Bless 
your life, Sir, he’s not pulling an ounce.” 

A writer in Notes and Queries has the follow- 
ing neat retort: 

Mr. Falls, a well-known Irish sportsman, hap- 
pened one day to ride down a hound. The iras- 
cible but witty master attacked him in no very 
measured language. 

“Sir,” was the reply, “I'd have you recollect 
that I am Mr. Falls of Dungannon.” 

The answer was ready: “I don’t care if you 
are Mr. Falls of Niagara, you sha’n’t ride over my 
hounds.” 

Tue following dialogue recently occurred in one 
of our rural justices’ courts : 

“Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Jones ?” 

* Yes, to the bone.” 

“ What is his character ?” 

“Didn’t know he had any,” 

“Does he live near you ?” 

“So near that he has spent only five shillings 
for fire-wood in eight years.” 

“Did he ever come in collision with you in any 
matter ?” 

“Only once, and then he was drunk, and mis- 
took me for a lamp post.” 

“From what you know of him, would you be- 
lieve him under oath ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. If he was 
so much intoxicated that he did not know what 
he was saying, I would; if not, I wouldn’t.” 

Lawyer © , of Southeastern Massachusetts, 
was well known for his ready wit and repartee, 
as well as for his skill as an attorney and elo- 
quence as an advocate. 

The writer of this happened on one occasion 
to be in the United States Court sitting in Bos- 
ton, the learned Mr. Justice Story presiding, when 
the following colloquy took place between Mr. 
C and a witness under cross-examination : 

“Mr, Witness, where did you get that book 
which you hold in your hand ?” 

“Tt is the book of records of the church at 
Beech Woods, where I reside.” 

= Yes, I know; but where did you get the book 
itself ?” 

“Well, I was clerk of a military company at 
Beech Woods, and I bought this book to keep 
the records of the company. Afterward the 
company ran down, and I was chosen clerk of 
the church; so I took the same book to keep the 
church records in.” 

“Ah! I see. Then that book seems to contain 
the records of the church militant.” 

Aut who have been in the rotunda of the Bos- 
ton State-house have noticed, opposite the main 
entrance, the battle flags of the Massachusetts 
regiments, also some gray stones set in the pave- 
ment belowthem. These stones are a fac-simile 
of the tombstones of the Washington family in 
England. These facts are set forth on a small 
marble tablet conspicuously placed. So much in 
explanation. 

A few weeks ago, while a person was looking 
at them, a party of two or three ladies and an 














impulsive young miss came in and stopped in 





front of the colors. 
to speak. 

“Oh my! what are these ?” 

‘““Why, Mary, what makes you so green?” ex. 
claimed one of the others. “Not know what 
these are? Indeed, I am astonished! These are 
the memorials of the Washington family. Didn’t 
they have lots of flags ?” 


The young miss was first 


A FrienD at Rock Island, Ilinois, tells us that 
Lemuel Andrews, who was well known through. 
out Illinois in 1850, and one of the early settlers 
of Rock Island, was a man of fine business abil- 
ity, and at the same time jocose. For some years 
he drove a pair of roan ponies, named “Topsy” 
and “Turvy.” Meeting him one day driving 
upon the street, a gentleman exclaimed, “ What! 
Andrews? I couldn’t make out whether you 
were man or beast coming down the street, every 
thing appeared so topsy and turvy.” 

The old gentleman promptly replied, “You 
should have remembered that ‘the noblest work 
of God’ followed chaos.” 





From a correspondent at Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, we have the two following: 

Charley S—— is a pioneer and prospecter, 
“one of the old-time boys,” thoroughly at home 
in the mountains, a keen tracer of “ indications,” 
and a masterly strategist in “ corraling feet” when 
a new mining district has been “ struck,” albeit 
his friends must admit that, with all his other 
accomplishments, Charley is just a little rusty in 
his classics. A few evenings since a stranger 
put up at the T House, where our hero was 
temporarily sojourning, and Charley, who had 
met the stranger elsewhere, was very polite and 
attentive, and did the honors of the supper table 
for his acquaintance with much zeal. As the 
meal progressed, the stranger guest spied a dish 
in the centre of the board which tempted his ap- 
petite, and not knowing the customs of the house, 
and doubtful whether the viand he craved was 
public or private property, he drew it toward 
him, and turned to Charley with the inquiry, “ Is 
this pro bono publico ?” 

That worthy eyed the dish a moment with an 
intent and perplexed gaze, and answered, with 
an air of decision, “No; I should rather think 
that was pickled tongue.” 

Which his opinion was eminently correct. 








Juper B——, Associate Justice of the United 
States Court for this district, is a very mild, slow- 
spoken, “grave, and reverend signior,” but not 
quite destitute of a spirit of levity when the oc- 
casion is tempting. 

Not long since, in company with several mem- 
bers of the bar, he was traveling to a distant 
county for the purpose of holding court. As the 
accommodations on the way were not of the best, 
consisting of an occasional ranch or mail station, 
the party, who traveled in their own carriages, 
carried along with them a bountiful lunch basket, 
from which it was their custom to regale them- 
selves when halting for a noonday rest, On one 


of these occasions a piece of cheese was brought 
forth from among their treasures, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be densely populated with 
that primitive development of organic life famil- 
| iarly known as skippers. All of the party save 
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one expressed a very decided disrelish for fresh 
meat in that particular form ; but ex-Judge N 4 
a portly lawyer of loud voice and strong stomach, 
declared a preference for the cheese, and the oth- 
ers very gladly relinquished it all to him. After 
making a hearty meal of the condemned lacteal 
product, he smacked his lips with great gusto, 
and exclaimed, 

“Now I can say, like Samson of old, ‘I have 
slain my thousands.’ ” 

“Yes,” instantly retorted Judge B 
you have done it with the same weapon.” 








, and 





Tue following curious account for restoring a 
chapel was engraved in French on a watch crys- 
tal in the Swiss Department of the Vienna Expo- 
sition. The whole was placed on a scroll less 
than an inch square. A painter had been em- | 
ployed to repair a number of pictures in a con- 
vent, and presented his bill in gross to the curate, 
who refused payment, saying that the committee 
would require details, The painter produced it 
as follows: 


Corrected and revised the Ten Commandments, 5 
francs and 12 centimes; embellished and renewed 
Pontius Pilate, and put a new ribbon in his bonnet, 3 
francs 6 centimes; put a new tail on the rooster of St. 
Peter, and mended his comb, 3 francs 20 centimes; re- 
plumed and gilded the left wing of the Guardian An- 
gel, 4 francs 17 centimes; washed the servant of the 
High-Priest, and put carmine on his cheeks, 5 francs 
12 centimes; renewed Heaven, adjusted two Stars, 
gilded the Sun, and renewed the Moon, 7 francs 14 cen- 
times ; re-animated the Flames of Purgatory, and re- 
stored some Souls, 6 francs 6 centimes; revived the 
Flames of Hell, put a new tail on the Devil, mended 


his left hoof, and did several jobs for the Damned, 4 | 


francs 10 centimes; put new spatterdashes on the Son 
of Tobias, and dressing on his back, 2 francs; cleaned 
the ears of Balaam’s Ass, and shod him, 3 francs 7 cen- 
times; put ear-rings in the ears of Sarah, 2 francs 4 
centimes ; rebordered the robe of Herod, and re-ad- 
justed his wig, 4 francs 4 centimes; put a new stone 
in David’s Sling, enlarged the head of Goliath, and ex- 
tended his legs, 3 francs 2 centimes; decorated Noah’s 
Ark, 3 francs ; mended the shirt of the Prodigal Son, 
and cleaned the Pigs, 4 francs 9 centimes. Total, 59 
francs 11 centimes. 





WE have received from a friend in Watson- 


town, Pennsylvania, a sheet entitled Now and | 


Then, the pages of which measure eight inches in 
length by six inches in breadth—a bright little 
local affair, devoted to the history and local af- 
fairs of the bailiwick and persons of Muncy who 
have “done things.” 
given: 

Men in unpleasant circumstances often take 
comfort in making ludicrous contrasts. In the 


spring of 1864 Colonel H. J. B. Cummings, a for- | 
mer Muncy boy, and a worthy descendant of Gen- | 


eral Brodhead of Revolutionary fame, was station- 
ed with his regiment (the Thirty-ninth Iowa) at 


Culleoka, Tennessee, to guard the railroad. For- | 


rest, with a large body of cavalry, threatened to 
cut the road and prevent the supply of our troops 
around and south of Pulaski. Cummings was or- 
dered to throw up earth-works forthwith, to pro- 
tect the high trestle at Culleoka. To save his 
men from the labor of fortifying, he sent mount- 
ed men to the planters’ houses within a distance 
of five miles, with orders that all their able-bodied 


negroes should report to him at daylight the next 
morning, “armed” with pick and shovel. To 
hinder the preparations for defense, the planters 


| doubted Robert, and offered $150. 
| risk his own eyes. 


Of these, two anecdotes are | 


sent out men and brought in every planter—men 
who had perhaps never done a day’s work—and 
set them to work in the trenches, fed them army 
rations, and placed over them sentinels with fixed 
bayonets to compel them to be diligent. Stand- 


ling behind a corner of the work, the colonel 


heard several philosophizing on the situation, 
when one of them made the following absurd 
contrast: “I voted myself out of the Union in 


|one day, but it takes two days’ confounded hard 


shoveling to get back again.” 


Wrr does not always excite merriment, nor pro- 
ceed from a love of fun. Men often try to sting, 
as well as try to tickle. Robert Rogers, the late 
popular proprietor of the Muncy and Hillsgrove 
stage, engaged to take a certain minister to a 
village in Bradford County. At Dushore they 
stopped at an inn for dinner. The landlord fan- 
cied and desired to purchase one of Robert’s 
Robert said the beast was nineteen years 
The landlord 
He would 
Robert was still unwilling to 
sell, and the landlord offered $175. The owner 
now thought the offer too good to refuse it; but 
just as the bargain was being closed, the minister 
interfered and prevented it. He alarmed the 
landlord, and reproached Robert for being so un- 
reasonable. Robert felt provoked at what he re- 
garded as unreasonable meddlesomeness, but just 
then refrained from speaking his mind. He 
highly valued his old horse, yet regretted to lose 
so good a bargain. The party continued their 
journey. During the afternoon the minister ad- 
monished Robert of the danger he was in, and 
urged him to lead a better life. Getting warm 
with his exhortation, he exclaimed, “ Robert, you 
are on the road to hell.” 

Robert could stand it no longer, 
began to back his team. 

‘“*What does this mean ?” cried his passenger. 

“See here,” said Robert, dropping the reins; 
“T hired to take you to Bradford County, but if 
we are on the road to hell, you can go alone, be- 
cause I don’t want to go there.” 

Very Frenchy is this, from a Parisian source: 
| “The other day,” says the writer, “the beau- 
tiful and the aristocratic . (never mind the 
name), being at Versailles, conceived the sudden 

idea of bathing her ‘ tootsies’ in the waters of the 
| bain @ Apollon. After several minutes she wish- 
ed to dry, but, hélas ! no linge pour essuyer les pieds 
(no linen to dry the trotters). At this vital mo- 
ment all the gentlemen were seized with a thought, 
the inspiration of genius, and cast to the lovely 
|and aristocratic bather all their handkerchiefs, 
perfumed @ mort. After drying her feet, she re- 
turned to each one his handkerchief with a grace- 
ful smile, upon which each cavalier kissed his 
| handkerchief, and sniffing it with délire, returned 
| it to his pocket. All owing to the heat.” 

Tue following great fact is expressed to us by 
a citizen of Danville, Pennsylvania: 

One A V——, who bears blushingly a 
flaming mass of red hair upon his head, was de- 
layed recently at a picnic, and, with many others, 
found it necessary to return to town on the train. 


horses. 
old, and would not suit his host. 


He instantly 








ran their negroes off, and not one reported for | The dusk of the evening prevented the use of a 


work. Exasperated at such conduct, the colonel 


flag for a signal, and the question rose and went 
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eddying round, “ How shall ye stop the train ?” | request; but, meantime, mark you, if I can not 


Stepping to the front, and quietly pulling off his 
hat, Mr. V said, “J will signal the train.” 
Which brought down the brakes. ‘ 








One of my neighbors, writes a Troy gentleman, 
has a little girl, Lucy by name, of six or seven 


| 


| worship with you, I shall at once set up a meet- 


summers, and both she and her mother are much } 


interested in religious matters. On a recent Sun- 
day afternoon the mother and Lucy were enjoy- 
ing the cool shade on the balcony, when the moth- 
er said, 

“Come, Lucy, let’s go in and read the beauti- 
ful story in your Sunday-school book.” 

“Oh no,” said Lucy ; “I'd rather stay here.” 

“Why,” said the mother; “it is a beautiful 
story—tells all about heaven, that beautiful place 
where we all hope to go. Don’t you want to know 
all about heaven ?” 

“Qh no, mamma; I’d rather be surprised.” 





A cierical friend incloses to us the following: 

It was in a Baptist prayer-meeting. This was 
some thirty-five years ago. The good deacon was 
engaged, as usual, in offering a “few feeble re- 
marks.”’ In the course of these he was led to 
make the wise and very profound reflection, so sel- 
dom heard in orthodox prayer-meetings in these 
days, to the effect that he was a poor miserable 
sinner, and that had he received his just deserts, 
he would doubtless have been cut off and cast 
away long ago. ‘ Amen!” fervently ejaculated 
a certain Methodist local preacher who chanced 
to be present. Hereupon, not unnaturally, there 
was a general titter on the part of the young peo- 


ple, and especially such of the “ lewd fellows of | 


the baser sort” as happened to be in attendance, 
The worthy deacon was embarrassed, and soon 
after sat down, covered with confusion. 

The next day the local preacher was waited 
upon by a committee of three sisters, including the 
daughter of the aforesaid deacon, giving him to 
understand, in very significant terms, that hence- 
forth “ his room would be better than his com- 
pany.” In short, they plainly requested him to 
discontinue his attendance at their meetings. 

“Why so?” exclaimed the astonished local 


preacher. 
“ Because,” they rejoined, “we consider that 
you grossly insulted Deacon A—— last night.” 


“ How so?” still continued the mystified local. 

“ Why, by your manifestly untimely and imper- 
tinent response to a certain remark on the part 
of that dear old man.” 

“Indeed,” said the local, “I beg your pardon. 
Believe me, it was the farthest possible from my 
thoughts to reflect in any manner on that most 
worthy brother, or to signify my approval of his 
own self-estimate, much less to consign him, even 
in prayer, to that unhappy fate to which he seems 
to regard himself entitled. My feeling was sim- 





ply to approve of his humble spirit—his spirit of | 


profound self -abasement—which, in considera- 


tion of his conceded excellency, I thought was | 


very beautiful indeed.” 

This apology and explanation, it would seem, 
should have been esteemed ample. The commit- 
tee, however, were inexorable. They insisted that 
the local preacher should in future abstain from 
attending their meetings. 

“ Very well,” said he. “If my presence among 
you is intolerable, I shall certainly yield to yeur 





ing of my own.” 





PavL was wont to pray to be delivered from 
“unreasonable men.” There are, indeed, not a few 
of this sort in the world, and they are often quite 
enough to vex the patience of an all-enduring Job, 
They remind us of a preacher who once labored 
in Northern Vermont. He was not lacking in 
earnestness, but was most vexatiously impracti- 
cable. On a certain occasion, after the patience 
of his presiding elder-had been taxed to its ut- 
most by his contumaciousness, said presiding elder 
exclaimed, “ Brother A is undoubtedly a good 
man, but I pray to be permitted never to meet 
him again until J meet him in heaven.” 








THE SAD STORY OF BLOBBS AND HIS 
PULLET. 


In a tiny country villa lived our Blobbs, but all 


alone; 
Never wife or chubby children this staid bachelor 
had known. 


Yet—for hearts must cling to something—he had 
made himself a pet 

Of a little snow-white pullet, with her wings just 
tipped with jet. 

Daily feeding and caressing, these had won the 
pullet’s heart; 

Following close her master's footsteps, seldom they 
were far apart; 

And his love grew deeper, stronger, with the passing 
of each day— 

‘*Wiser far than any woman,” wicked Blobbs was 
wont to say. 

Near by rose a wondrous structure—architects their 
brains had racked— ‘ 

Cross between a Chinese temple and a cruet-stand, 
in fact. 

This the pretty pullet’s dwelling; here she hastened 
every — 

Perched on high, became a rooster till the dawning 
of the light. 

One sad day a Yankee peddler, glib, persuading, 
passing by, 

Gazed at Blobbs and that poor pullet with a calcu- 
lating eye. 

From his wagon’s deep recesses drew out, smiling 
wickedly, 

“ Johnson’s Patent Hen-Persuader ;” then to guileless 
Blobbs said he: 

“Here’s a marvelous invention! In this box you see 
a nest; 

Hens at once will lay an egg here, lured to do their 
very best. 

Then behold! this sliding bottom lets the egg drop 
out of view, 

And the hen, somewhat bewildered, lays at once egg 
number two!” 

"T would be useless to repeat all that this wily peddler 


said; 

This —— Blobbs, unwary, by his specious tongue 
misled, 

Bought the “Patent Hen-Persuader,” set his snow- 
white pullet on, 

Locked them both within the hen-house ere he went 
to town that morn. 

Business then engrossed him fully, till, with num’rous 
cares beset, 

Who can wonder that the pullet and her nest he 
should forget? 

Nothing all day to remind him; but returning late 
at night 

Flashed a sudden recollection, and his cheek grew 
pale with fright. . 

Rushing madly from the station, straight he sought 
the hen-house door, 

Called his pet in tones entreating. Ah! she'll never 
answer more! . 

Full of gloomiest forebodings, in he dashes; finds 
the nest 

Overflowing with its treasures—yes, she’s done her 
level best. 

Forty-seven eggs! and near them head and tail and 
wings still lay 

For the poor ambitious pullet thus had laid herself 
away! 























